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CHAPTER. I. 


SUCCLSS A\D FAILURE 


Let ever) min be occupied, inti occupied m tlie higlic't employ 
went of wbidi bis oV.urc is cipibTe, md die with the cotisuonsncsi 
tin lie Ins done lus best — Svdnly Smith 

Men must know tint in this thcitre of man’s life it rcmainclh 
cnlj to God ind angels to be lookers-on — B vcov 

T oil alone could not lnvc produced the *' Paradise Lost ” or the 
"Principn" "lhc bom dwarf never grows to the middle size —• 
Rev R A Wilimott 


The talent of success is nothing more thin doing whit you can 
do well, without i thought of fame — Hemiy W Longfellow 




JM N attending a concert m one of our large cities, 

Mw 


did you ever observe the wide chasm that 
£ separates the first and second violinists of the 
orchestra? One is all pomp, fire, bustle, 
enthusiasm, energy Now waring his bow high 
"#/* m the air, he silently guides the harmony, 
* <v " bow rapidly tapping on the rest-board, he 
hurries the movement , and again, bringing the violin to 
Ins shoulder, he takes the leading strain, and high above 
the crash or sound, above the shrill blast of the trumpet, 
the braying of horns, the car-piercing notes of the life, 
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the sobbing of oboes, the wailing of violoncellos, and 
all the thunders of the orchestra, are heard, distinct 
and clear, the shrieking notes of the first violin 
Dressed m unimpeachable broadcloth, with kids and 
linen of immaculate purity, stamping his feet, wagging 
his head, nodding earnestly to the right and to the 
left, and beating time with mad energy, he enters heart 
and soul into the music, oblivious of all things else , and 
all because he is the leader, and phys the fiist \iolm 
Standing by his side, but upon a lower platform, and 
before a lower music-rest, is a pat ent, careworn man, 
who saws quietly on the strings, wuth the air rather of 
the hired labourer than of the enthusiast Hise>eyou 
nevei see m a fine frenzy rolling, glancing from hca\ cn 
to earth, from eaiih to heaven, nor does his facile hand 
run off m roulades of melody , he never wags his head, 
nor stamps his foot, nor labours to w'realc his thoughts 
upon expression, but steadily and conscientiously he 
pours a rich undercurrent of harmony into the music, 
which few hear, fewer care for, but without which, losing 
the charm of contrast, it would be as dreary as the 
droning of a bagpipe, as monotonous as a picture which 
is all lights and no shadow’s With his eye fixed on 
the notes, he scrapes away with diligence, not with 
enthusiasm , he is moved, not by the inspiration of a 
master, but by the reflection that he is exchanging his 
notes for cash, and that, with each quaver, he earns so 
much bread and butter for his family Yet this auto- 
maton— this musical machine, that plays its parts so 
mechanically, with apparently as ltttle interest m the 
result as Babbage's calculating-machine m the solution 
of a mathematical problem— may have been endowed 
by nature with as much genius and fire as that thunder- 
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mg Jupiter of the orchestra, the leader, but, alas! he 
plajs second fiddle 

Ihe world is ?n orchestra, and men are pH) ers All 
of us are pla) ing sonic part m the production of life’s 
harmonj , — some wielding ihe baton, and fired by the 
sjmpalhy of lookers-on , others feeling that they are but 
second fiddles, humbled by conscious inferiority, and 
drudging on as the treadmill horse plods through Ins 
monotonous task Our object w ill be, m the following 
pvges, to show the reason of this mcqualil) , and espe- 
cially how, whether one plajs first or second fiddle, or is 
gifted with talents that qualify lum only to strike the 
c) mbals or beat the drum, he mi) magnify lus calling, 
and act well lus part, “where all the honour lies ” 

We purpose, m this -volume, to discuss the subject of 
success m life , or, mother words, to answer the ques- 
tion which every young man, as he enters upon his 
career of self-dependence, is likely to ask of himself or 
others, “ How shall I get on m the world ? ” The theme 
is as old as the human race , yet, though volumes have 
been written on it, it is still new to each successive 
generation, and assuming, as it does, ncw r phases with 
the ceaseless changes m society, must be inexhaustible 
Out of the thousand topics which it offers for considera- 
tion, we shall select only those of vital interest, just 
notions of which are indispensable to every young man 
who would act well his pait in the great drama of life 
To the mass of men, and especially to those who are 
about embarking on the vojage of active life, no theme 
can be of deeper interest than this. A man sailing on 
that voyage has been compared to a vessel of war leav- 
ing port under sealed orders He knows not, but as the 
ways of Providence are disclosed, to what ports he must 
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go, or on what seas he must sail The dangers of the 
voj age— the sunken reefs, the icebergs, or the stormy 
capes, which may be his rum — are unknown Through 
perilous storms and lieacherous calms must he steer his 
unknown course, nor is there anj'- exact chart laid down 
for the voyage No man ever sailed over exactly the 
same route that another sailed over before him , every 
man who starts on the ocean of life arches his sails to an 
untried breeze Like Coleridge’s mariner, “he is the 
first that ever burst into that lonely sea ” 

In looking about among the circle of our acquaint- 
ances, we are sui prised to see how few have made the 
voyage successfully, that fewer still have reached the 
ports for which they sailed Many a shallop, which 
sailed out of harbour noiselessly and unnoticed, has 
anchored at last safely m port, many a noble argosy, 
freighted with precious hopes, and launched with 
streamers flying, amid the salvos of artillery and the 
huzzas of thousands, has sank beneath the waves To 
what impotent conclusion", indeed, do young men of 
brilliant parts frequently come ' What becomes of the 
foremost boj at the academy, of the “senior wrangler” 
of the university, of the champion of the debating club, 
the lav school, or the lyceum ? Where are to be found, 
m the various walks of life, all of the geniuses to which 
almost every village periodically gives birth ? All along 
the shores of the great ocean, on whose currents we are 
borne with resistless sweep, are strewn the wrecks of 
those whose embarkation was seemingly under the very 
star of hope On whatever shoals or hidden rocks they 
may have struck, it matters not to them , only one 
voyage is \ouchsafed, and failure is irretrievable, but to 
sdl that come after them, an explanation of the causes of 
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disaster is of deep interest, any may save many from a 
sinner fate 

Before discussing, however, the causes of shipwreck, 
let us anticipate a few of the objections that may meet 
us at the threshold And, first, there are those who 
deny that success is pie-eminently desirable, or that it is 
by any means identical with happiness No doubt there 
are many enjoyments outside of worldly success After 
all, it is pleasant to lie m bed till eight o’clock in the 
morning, instead of turning out at five , it is pleasant to 
liug the chimney-corner, instead of breasting the pitiless 
storm, it is pleasant to pass one’s evenings m the bosom 
of a family, pleasant, too, to taste the diffeience between 
winter and spring, fine sunsets and storms, town and 
country The path of success, never “a primrose path 
of dalliance,” is steeper and more thorny to-day than 
ever before Never before m the world’s lustory was 
competition in every calling and pursuit so fierce as 
now, never did success, m more than a moderate 
degree, demand for its attainment such a union of 
physical and intellectual qualities, — of alertness, activity, 
prudence, persistence, boldness, and decision, — as m 
this latter half of the nineteenth century Carlyle tr i’v 
says that “the race of life has become intense, the 
runners are treading upon each other’s heels , woe be 10 
him who stops to tie his shoe-strings Tins fact alone 
is sufficient to show the absurdity of the opinion some- 
times advanced, that success is not, as a geneial thing, 
a test of merit In spite of the occasional triumphs of 
mediocre men and charlatans, the rule still holds, that 
the men who make their way to the front, becoming rich 
or famous by foice of their personal characters, must 
have something more m them than impudence, and even 
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the Hudsons and Fisks could not have won their posi- 
tions without some staling qualities, however alloyed 
with their opposites 

Again, it must be confessed that success does not 
always yield the happiness expected , that the prizes of 
life, like the apples of Sodom, often turn to ashes m the 
grasp Of every object of human pursuit, however 
dazzling m the distance, it may be said, as th e poet has 
said of woman,— 

“Tho lovely toy, so fiercely sought, 

Hath lost its charm by being caught ” 

But persons who reason thus concerning human happi- 
ness forget its true nature They forget that it does not 
consist in the gratification of the desires, nor in that 
freedom from care, that imaginary state of repose, to 
which most men look so anxiously forward, and with the 
prospect of which their labouis are lightened, but which 
is more languid, irksome, and insupportable than all the 
toils of active life True, the objects we pursue with 
so much ardour are insignificant m themselves, and 
never fulfil oui extravagant expectations , but this by no 
means proves them unworthy of pursuit Properly to 
estimate their value, we must take into view all the 
pleasurable emotions they awaken prior to attainment 
“ Man never is, but always to be blest," 
says the poet That is, his true happiness consists m 
naans, and not in the end , m acquisition , and not in 
possession. The principle and source of it is not the 
gratification of the desires, nor does its amount depend 
on the frequency of such gratifications He who culti- 
vates a tree derives far more satisfaction from the care 
he bestows upon it than from the fruit Give the 
huntsman his game, and the gambler the money that is 
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staked, that they both may enjoy, without care or 
perplexity, the objects they pursue, and they will smile 
at your folly “ If my son,” said a certain wealthy man, 
whose wasteful heir was fast dissipating the fruits of his 
exertions, “ can take as much pleasure m spending my 
property as I have derived from acquiring it, I will not 
complain ” Lessing declared that if he had been 
offered the choice between the possession of truth and 
the pleasure of seeking for it, he would unhesitatingly 
have preferred the latter. A state of constant fruition 
would be, according to our present notions, a state truly 
lamentable, s nee it would preclude, m a great degree, 
the pleasing emotions that spring from hope and expec- 
tation, and thus extinguish the lights that principally 
serve td cheer our path through life Were all our 
desires satiated at their bath, or were we always satisfied 
with our present condition, m eithei case, as there would 
be nothing to draw forth our acta e energies, hfe would 
stagnate. In shoit, man was made for action, and hfe 
is a mere scene for the exercise of the mind and the 
engagements of the heart, — a scene where the most 
important occupations aie, m a sense, but graver species 
of amusement, and where, so long as we take pleasure m 
the pursuit of an object, it matters but little that we 
attain it not, or that it fades when acquired Hope is, 
indeed, a deceitful enchantress , but she sheds a sweet 
radiance on the stream of life, and never exerts her 
magic except to our advantage We seldom attain what 
she beckons us to pursue , but her deceptions resemble 
those which the dying husbandman m the fable prac- 
tised upon his sons, who, by telling them of a hidden 
mass of wealth, which he had buned m a secret place m 
his vineyard, led them so seriously to delve the ground, 
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and turn up the earth about the roots of the vines, that 
they found, indeed, a treasure, though not m gold, m 
wine 

The truth is, we owe a large part of our happiness to 
our mistakes As m the natural world, it would be only 
necessary to improve our visions to a higher degree of 
acuteness, to make the sublimest scenes in nature and 
the most magnificent works of art appear horrid and 
deformed, so m the moral, too nicely to consider the 
intrinsic worth of the objects we pursue will infallibly 
lead to a wrong estimate of the value of human life 

But whatever the views we may take of this subject, 
one thing is quite certain, and that is, that if the happi- 
ness is not found m success, it is not found m failure 
It is a sad thing to fee 1 , even when we have done our 
best,— when the stinging sense of time and talents 
wasted is absent, — that we have foundered m oui earthly 
•voyage, to feel that we have mglonously stranded, 
while those who set sail with us pass by with streamers 
flying and swelling sail Mediocre men often mistake 
aspiration for inspiration , they have first-class ambition 
along with third-iate powers, and these coming to- 
gether make a most ill-matched pair of legs, which bear 
a person along awkwardly m his path of life, and e\pose 
him to endless mortifications Philosophy or religion 
may take the sting out of disappointment , but generally 
the impossibility of connecting the ideas of felicity and 
failure is so great, that though examples abound to show 
that success is not happiness, it is yet clear that it is 
essential to it The moments in a man’s life when 
Alexander like, he feels that the world has no more 
prizes to he coveted, are few indeed. It has been truly 
said that an object to be desired is at once the pleasure 
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and the torment of life , sometimes a great object to be 
steadily pursued, all else being made subsex vient to it , 
or, more commonly, a succession of minor objects, 
rising, one after anothei, m endless succession If 
Keats did somewhat exaggerate when he declared that 
“there is no fiercer hell than the failure in a great 
attempt,” yet it must be admitted that the pleasuie of a 
long-songlit, ardently desired success, dreamed of by 
night and toiled for by day, is, probably, as complete as 
anything this side of heaven , and it is universally felt 
to be a compensation for all toil or hardship , it is well, 
if not for any sm 

Again, while success is necessary to happiness, it 
must be remembered that the term is a lelative one , m 
other words, that theie are many degiees of success, 
amongst which the highest aie neither attainable by all 
nor essential to felicity A man may be a very success- 
ful lawyer, though he should fail of becoming Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States , a 
successful physician, though far inferior m shill to a 
Brodie or Magendie , a successful merchant, though he 
may never accumulate a tithe of the wealth of a Stewart, 
a Guard, or an Astor All this, n e are aware, is obvious 
enough, and ue should not think of repeating such 
truisms, were not the contrary so often explicitly or 
implicitly taught m so many “Young Men’s Own 
Books,” “Student’s Manuals,” and articles m popuhr 
newspapers As if restlessness, dissatisfaction with its 
lot, contempt for reasonable and attainable successes, 
were altogether wanting in Young America, our youth 
aie hardly out of their jackets ere they are urged by a 
ceitam class of writers and lecturers to look with scorn 
upon, and to struggle out of, the sphere or place in life 
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to which, if a lowly one, Providence has assigned them, 
and to become “ great men,” that is, governors, members 
of Congress, foicign ministers, major-generals, railroad 
kings, et id omne, which they are told they may become, 
if they only will to do it Forgetting that all callings 
are alike honouiable, if pursued with an honourable 
spirit, that it is the heait only uhich degrades, the 
intention earned into the work, and not the work a man 
does, that the most despised calling may be made 
honourable by the honour of its professors, that a 
blacksmith may be a man of polished manneis, and 
a millionaire a clown , that a shoemaker may put gem\s 
and taste into his work, while a lawj er may cobble , — 
these writers arc continually pointing to the Heischels 
and the Stevensons, the Astors and the Angelos, and 
telling the young that they, too, may shme as stars m the 
firmament of art, science, or mammon, provided that 
they will scorn delights, “ outivatcli the bear,” concentrate 
their energies, and convert their intellectual diamond- 
dust into a diamond 

From the geneial spirit of these appeals, one would 
suppose the writers to believe that every human being at 
birth is potentially a Shakespeare 01 Newton, and that, 
provided he is educated properly, and labours long and 
hard enough, he may astonish the world with “ Hamlets” 
and “Prmcipias” Genius these writers are fond of 
defining with Buffon as " patience,” and they will quote 
to you with gusto the saying of Newton, that, if he 
differed from other men, it was only by “patient 
thought” A great orator, like Clay or Chatham, a 
wondrous musical composer, like Handel or Rossmi a 
great architect of buildings, like Wren, or a more 
marvello -,5 architect of periods, like De Qumcey,— all 
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the great lights of physical science, the supei lor intelli- 
gences of art and literature, — have attained to eminence 
by steps easily traceable by themselves, and which all 
other men may follow, if they will but concentrate their 
efforts upon one point, and not fritter away their 
resources in a variety of pursuits Let us, it is said, but 
search into and analyse the causes of that excellence 
which m its intensity has dazzled and confounded us, — 
let us but trace it through the various minor stages 
through which it has passed to its present summit of 
powei, — and we shall find that to labour unceasing does 
it owe its splendour, and that under similar circum- 
stances, with equal advantages of culture, equal 
incentives, and as firm a will, there are few persons who 
could not present the same result Shelley, we may 
infer, hardly exaggerated, when he said that the 
Almighty had given men arms long enough to reach the 
stars, if they would only put them out If the young 
man will but exert himself to the utmost, say these 
waters, there is no height of greatness to which he 
may not soar Ah > but how immense is that “if 1 ” It 
is the castle m m hich these possible Mirabeaus, unlike 
the thunderer of the French tribune, are always 
confined “If my aunt had been a man, she would 
have been my uncle 1 ” They forget, who talk thus, that 
the power of patient labour was the very essence of 
Newton’s genius , that continuity and concentration of 
thought are m exact proportion to the size and vitality 
of the thinking principle What a man does is the real 
test of what a man ts / and to talk of what great things 
one would accomplish, tf he had more activity of mind, 
is to say how strong a man would be if he only had more 
Strength , or how swiftly a steamer would cut the waves, 
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if she had only a bigger boiler, or could generate steam 
fast enough 1 

It is easy to theorise as to what men might become, 
tf they were something different from what they are 
Give a man the mental energy, the spiritual force of 
Newton, and he may unquestionably do as great things 
as Newton Gne a dog the muscular strength, the 
physical qualities of a lion, and he will be as temble as 
the monarch of the forest or, vice vet sd, make the 
lton cease to be carnivorous m his instincts, and he will 
be a pleasant playfellow for your dogs and children 

All experience shows that it is the nature of genius to 
labour patiently, and hence it is easy to leap to the 
conclusion that genius is but patient labour But 
though genius is essentially active, and will labour, 
though not always by squaie mle and compass, it is the 
falsest of notions that will can do the work of intellect, 
that effort can supply genius, and that mere intensity 
of desire can give intensity of power As well might the 
tortoise hope, by intense striving, to lun as fast as the 
greyhound, the truck-horse to rival Dexter m fleetness, 
or the monkey to acquire the strength of the elephant 
It is perhaps douUful whether any great intellectual 
thing was ever done by gieat effort, a g-eat thing can be 
done only by a great man, and he does it without effort 
Hazlut goes so far as to say that “an imjnovwg actor 
never becomes a great one I have known such in my 
time, who were always advancing by slow and sure steps 
to the height of their profession , but in the meantime 
some man of genius rose, and, passing them, at once 
seized on the topmost round of ambition’s ladder, so 
tnat they still remained in the second class” As the 
same acute writer further adds, a volcano does not give 
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warning when it will bicak out, nor a thunderbolt send 
word of its appioach Kean stamped himself the fiist 
night 111 Shylock , lie never did it any better A man of 
genius is sm genet is; to be known, he needs only to be 
seen , 3 ou can no more dispute whether he is one, than 
you can dispute whether it is a panther that is shown you 
in a cage 

Neither do great occasions make great men, — as our 
late civil wai and the stiuggle of France with Prussia too 
painfully prove Great occas ons are the necessities only 
for which gieat men are the supplies Great men even 
make great occasions, nay more, they aie great occa- 
sions, the great events of histoiy, “not merely the 
beacon-lights on the line of human pi ogress, but the effi- 
cient motive powers, the causes causantes, they make, 
they constitute history ” There was never a truer senti- 
ment uttered, than that quoted some years ago at a 
scientific meeting m England, by Professoi Owen, from 
the note-book of the late Dr Hunter, namely, that no 
man was ever a great man who wanted to be one To 
'chiev? any species of greatness, we must be utterly un- 
conscious of the way we arrive at it It is not to be 
acquired by “ malice prepense ” As well might one by 
taking thought add a cubit to lus stature Great works 
do not make greatness , they only reveal it They are 
the out-go ngs of an inward being , they are the embodi- 
ments of the soul, 'which was bom great The greatest 
works of human genius were written, not to immortalise 
their authors, but to provide for some practical need 
Homer sang, partly to kindle patriotism in ins countiy- 
men, partly, perhaps, to get a good night s lodging as he 
wandered on the shores of Greece and Asia , Shake- 
speare wrote lus dramas, not for glory, but 
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money in his purse Hooker’s great work was com- 
posed to quiet the strifes of his time, and the master- 
piece of Burke, on which he lavished such a prodigality 
of thought, was thrown out as a bastion to protect the 
British citadel from French republicanism So m all other 
callings When the Duke of Wellington earned out any 
of his great strategical operations m Spam, or put the 
keystone to the arch of his glory at Waterloo, think you 
lie was dreaming of a star and a garter ? No , he thought 
only of giving the French a sound thrashing 
It is well known that hero-worshippers are almost 
universally disappointed in President Grant The closest 
scrutiny of his features or manner fails to detect any 
signs of genius in him. Senator Yates well observed 1.1 
a speech, that the genius of General Grant “ is not osten- 
tatious nor dramatic. It is the getnus of accomplishment 
that he has When his work is done, there it is, done , 
and there is the man, except for the work, ordinary as 
before ” Such men aie content to do, and leave their 
glory to take care of itself 


Paradoxical as this may all seem, it is nevertheless 
true, nor does it offer any encouragement to idleness, or 
flatter the conceit of heaven-descended genius m turn- 
down collars, that labour may be dispensed with It 
simply says that the ciow is not the eagle, and that no 
amount of sun-starings will make it one , therefore as an 
able writer, himself a man of brilliant genius, has said, 
“ 1S 150 man,s business whether he has genius or not * 
work he must, whatever he is, but quietly and steadily* 
and the natural and unforced results of such work will 
be always the things that God meant him to do, and will 
be h,s best No agonies, nor heart-rentage, mil enable 
limr to do any better t If he be a great man, they mil 
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be great things , if he is a small man, small things , but 
always, if thus peacefully done, good and right, always, 
if restlessly and ambitiously done, false, hollow, and 
despicable 

The writers who talk of the great things that may 
be achieved by a determined will — by an intense, con- 
tinuous act of vohtion to do and to be such and such 
things — forget that tms power of willing strongly is, to a 
large extent, a gift of nature, and as rare as any other 
good thing m the world Again, while some pre-emi- 
nently successful men have pursued paths previously 
marked out, many have proposed to themselves no dis- 
tinct goal to be reached As a sensible writer says 
" A man starts on Ins career with a tacit undei standing 
with himself that he is to rise It is a step-by-step pro- 
gress. He probably has no distinct aim It is only m 
books that he resolves from the first dawning of ambi- 
t on to become owner of such an estate, or bishop of 
such a see But he weans to get on, and devotes all his 
powers to that end He fixes Ins thought beyond 
immediate self-indulgence, chooses his friends as they 
will help the mam design, falls m love on the same prin- 
ciple, and, habitually deferring to a vague but glowing 
future, learns to work towards it, and for its sake to be 
self denying and long-sighted His instincts quicken, 
he puts forth feelers, w r hich men who take their pleasure 
from hand to mouth have no use for , he lives in habi- 
tual caution, with an eye always to the main chance 
Thus he refines and enhances that natural discretion 
which doubles the weight and value of eveiy other gift, 
and yet keeps them on an unobtrusive level, leaving 
itself the most notable quality, till he is uni vei sally pro- 
nounced the man made to get on, by* people who do not 
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know that it is a steady will that has made and kept him 
what he is ” 

The truth is, men differ from birth in. mind as they 
differ m body, though m each case the differences may 
be modified to a certain degree by training, regimen, and 
so forth But is theie anything in this truth to dis- 
courage the young man who is an\ious to get on in the 
world ? By no means No man knows what are hvs 
powers, whether he is capable of gieat or only of little 
things, till he has tested himself by actual trial Let 
every beginner in life put forth his whole strength, with- 
out troubling himself with the question whether he has 
genius or not, then, as Sir Joshua Reynolds says, “if he 
has great talents, industry will improve them , if he has 
but moderate abilities, industry will supply their defi- 
ciency” The more limited your powers, the greater 
need of effort , the smaller the results of your efforts, the 
greater need that they should be repeated The me- 
diocre capacity must be eked out by brave resolve and 
persistent effort The Spartan youth who complained to 
his mother that his sword was too short, was told to add 


a step to it , and so must your scant capacity be in- 
creased by redoubled diligence and a more earnest 
del emanation If it be n</t true that, as Sir Joshua 
Reynolds says, “nothing is denied to well-directed 
labour, it is certain that, as he furthei says, “ nothing is 
to be obtained without it ” To a large extent, as William 
Penn declares, “industry supplies the wa-t of parts, 
patience and diligence, hkc faith, iemo\e mountains” 
I lere lives not a man on eaith, out of a lunatic 
asylum, sijs Sir Ed w aid Bulwer Lytton, and the words 
should ring in every young man’s ears, “who has not in 
him the power to do good What ? an writers, ha- 
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ranguers, or speculators do more than that? Have you 
ever entered a cottage, ever travelled in a coach, ever 
talked with a peasant in the field, or loitered with a 
mechanic at the loom, and not found that each of those 
men had a talent you had not, knew some things you knew 
not? The most useless creature that ever yawned at a 
club, or counted the vermin on his rags, under the suns 
of Calabria, has no excuse for want of intellect What 
men want is, not talent, it is purpose , in other words, 
not the power to achieve, but the will to labour 
There is, perhaps, no mistake of the young more 
common than that of supposing that, in the pursuits of 
life, extraordinary talents are necessary to one who 
would achieve more than ordinary success To minds 
that lack energy, it seems impossible to believe that 
those persohs who have made themselves a place m 
history by their connection with staking events, and 
whose influence has been felt through ages m the changes 
they have produced m the destinies of nations, have 
been men of ordinary intellectual calibre, and not pos- 
sessed of that comprehensive grasp of the wholeness of 
things which embraces all their bearings and relations, 
and places a man m advance of the philosophy of his 
age But the experience of the world is not so dis- 
couraging to its mediocre men The spectacle of 
lumphant mediocrity is exhibited daily, and eveiy 
an of great intellectual capacity, who has made the 
observation of his fellow-creatures his business during an 
extended career, must have had frequent occasion to be 
forcibly struck by the successes of eminent persons 
whose abilities, in comparison with his own, appealed to 
striking advantage The wants of society raise thousands 
to distinction who are not possessed of uncommon 
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endowments The utility of actions to mankind is the 
standard by which they are measured, and not the 
intellectual supremacy which is established by their 
performance But very ordinary abilities will suffice to 
make a man eminently useful, and surpassing talents 
have frequently been unserviceable in proportion as they 
were objects of admiration Nor has it escaped the 
notice of any close observer of human affairs, that m 
numerous instances men are pushed forward by events 
over which they have no control It often happens that 
schemes work out their own execution, and that benignant 
fortune obviates astounding deficiencies and extravagant 
blunders Besides, woddly success depends less on the 
general superiority of one’s intellectual powers, than on 
their peculiar adaptation to the work in hand A mode- 
rate talent well applied will achieve more useful results, 
and impose more on mankind, than minds of the highest 
order, whose temper is too fine for the mechanical parts 
of a profession Ihe astonishing variety of talents which 
some men display is purchased at the dear price of 
comparative feebleness m every part The highest 
reputation m every department of human exertion is 
resen ed for minds of one faculty, where no rival powers 
divide the empire of the soul, and where there is no 
variety of pursuits to distract and perplex its energies 
The life of Sir Francis Homer strikingly illustrates the 
truth we have tried to enforce “ The valuable and 
peculiar light m which Horner stmds out," says Cock- 
burn in his Memorials of this eminent Scotchman, “ the 
light m which his history is calculated to inspire every 
nght-mmded youth, is this he died at the age of thirty- 
eight, possessed of greater public influence than any 
other pm ate man, and admired, beloved, trusted, and de- 
plored by all except the heaitless or the bace No greater 
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homage was ever paid in Parliament to any deceased 
member Now, let every young man ask, How was 
this attained ? By rank ? He was the son of an Edin- 
burgh merchant By wealth ? Neither he nor any of 
his relatives ever had a supeifluous sixpence By office ? 
He held but one, and only for a few years, of no influ- 
ence, and with very little pay By talents ? His were 
not splendid, and he had no genius , cautious and slow, 
his only ambition was to be right By eloquence ? He 
spoke in calm good taste, without any of the oratory 
that either terrifies or seduces By any fascination of 
manner ? His was only correct and agreeable By what, 
then, was it? Merely by sense, industry, good prin- 
ciples, and a good heart — qualities which no well-consti- 
tuted mind need ever despair of attaining It was the 
force of his character that raised him, and this character 
not impressed upon him by nature, but formed out of no 
peculiarly fine elements by himself Horner was bom to 
show what moderate powers, unaided by anything what- 
ever except cultuie and goodness, may achieve, even 
when these powers are displayed amidst the competition 
and jealousy of public life ” 

It is indeed wondeiful with what slender qualifications 
one may, under favourable circumstances, attain success, 
and even fill a large space in society The high reputa- 
tion of many persons is acquired in a great measure by 
mere dexterity and cunning, by siding with pievaihng 
opinio*'*, or by flattering the prejudices of a poweiful 
party Besides, there is a discretion more valuable than 
the most extensive knowledge or the highest intellectual 
endowments There are some men who give excellent 
advice touching the affairs of others, but who, from some 
inexplicable reason, show a total want of judgment m 
directing their own They are useful when under able 
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guidance, but, if left alone, plunge into some quagmire, 
and render useless the services they have already per- 
formed We see other men who, with comparatively 
slender talents, are the instruments of achieving more 
important results than are affected by men of far greater 
endowments They know precisely die extent of their 
faculties, and never aim at objects beyond their reach 
They carefully survey their means of success, and never 
fix their attention so strongly upon one point as to over- 
look otheis equally important Never struggling obsti- 
nately against the stream, they are constantly ready, as 
the aspect of things changes, to vary their plans or remit 
their exertions, yet m all their variations they keep one 
object steadily m view Preferring to play a small game 
rather than to stand out, and content with petty advances 
when a more rapid progress is impossible, the> quicken 
their pace and enlarge their schemes as fortune favours, 
and, though unnoticed by the world, exert a more impor- 
tant influence over its destinies than many who have filled 
a larger space m the eye of mankind 
A still greater source of discouragement than the con- 
sciousness of mediocre abilities to many beginners is the 
feeling that there is no place for them in the great bee- 
hive of society Looking about in the world they see, or 
fancy they see, every place filled — a complement of hands 
m every department of the great woikshop, and, even if 
a vacant place for them could be found, a skilful work- 
man has anticipated their best efforts , so, like the rustic 
who waited for the n/er to run by, they hesitate to em- 
bark in any business, or embark without spirit or hope. 
Had they lived a little earlier or a little liter in the 
world’s history, they could Ime “got on ” without diffi- 
culty, but not at this epoch They could have won fame 
or a fortune half a century ago, could win it, perhaps, 
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half a century later, but not at this unlucky time, Suc- 
cess, alwaj s a coy maiden, is now, when crowds of wooers 
have made her saucy, harder than ever to win The 
would be poet, it is said, is always labouring under this 
disorder He alwajs somehow falls on evil days The 
good time is either past or to come , it is never now 
The truth is, however, that there is no occasion for these 
cioakings, nor ever was at any penod of the world’s his- 
toiy The world is a hard woild, but m the long run it 
is an eminently just one It is always gi oping about for 
men of ability and integrity to fill its places of responsi- 
bility, and those who have these qualifications, if they do 
not hide them from shyness, are almost suie to find em- 
ployment It always has been, and always will be, moie 
difficult to find talents for the places than places foi the 
talents Human selfishness, were there no other agencies 
at work, will not suffer men of ability to languish id 
idleness 

Do not despair, then, because to win the prizes of life 
you must stiuggle against many competitors Dryden 
says that no man ever need fear refusal from any lady, if 
ne only give his heart to getting her , and the same is 
title of success As Lady Mary TVortley Montagu used 
to say, “ If you wash to get on, you must do as you 
would to get in tlnough a ciowd to a gate all are equally 
anxious to reach Hold your ground and push hard 
To stand still is to give up your hope ” G:/e your ener- 
gies to “ the highest employment of which your nature is 
capable,” be alu e , be patient, work Lard , watch op- 
portunities , be ligidly honest , hope for the best, and if 
jou fail to reach the goal of your wishes, which is pos- 
sible m spite of the utmost efforts, you w’ll die with the 
consciousness of having done j our best, winch is, after 
all, the truest success to which man can aspire. 




CHAPTER II. 

GOOD AND BAD LUCK 

Le bien, nous le faisons , le mal, c’est la fortune , 

On a toujours raison, le Destin toujours tort — La Fontaine 

People do not very readily blame themselves They call in a 
third part), like the mysterious sleeping partner of a money-lender, 
■who always finds the money , this third party is Fate or Destiny — 
J II FRISWELL, The Gentle Life 

Quaud it vous arnvera quelque grand malheur, examiner vous 
bien, et vous verrez qu’il y aura toujours un peu de votre faute 
Le Sage 

Buiden not the b of Aries, Leo, or Taurus with tliy faults , 
nor make Saturn, Mais or Venus guilty of thy follies — Sir 
Thomas Broivne 

Untoward accidents will sometimes happen , but after many, 
many years of thoughtful expeuence, I can truly say, that nearly all 
those who began life with me have succeeded or failed as they 
deserved — Richard Sharp 

EFORE proceeding to inquire what are the 
elements of success m life, it may be well briefly 
discuss a question which starts up at the 
' er y threshold, namely — How far do men owe 
Aeir Success to their own merits, and how far 
t0 favouring circumstances or luck? There 
are some persons who proverbially never get 
on m the woild, whom Fortune seems to persecute with 
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unrelenting cruelty from the cradle to the gra\e If they 
were born r ch they contrive to become poor , and if 
they begin poor, they have a knack of always remaining 
so, “holding their own ’ with remarkable steadiness 
through life Perhaps they vere boin blockheads, yet, 
even in that case, their blunders are so gross and glaring 
that it seems as if, like those of Foresight, in one of 
Congreve’s comedies, they must have lequired infinite 
study, consideration, and caution — caution, lest by any 
chance they should deviate into sense Dr Johnson 
graphically described these persons m his account of the 
of the conversation of the elder Sheridan “ Why, Sir, 
Sherry is dull, naturally dull , but it must have taken 
him a great deal of pains to become what we now see 
him Such an excess of stupidity is not m nature*’ 
Yet never will you extort from such persons the admis- 
sion that their ill-success is their own fau't They 
ascribe it to their hard luck, to the rascality of the men 
they have confided in, to the improper organisation of 
society, to anything but their own folly, indolence, or 
lack of brains 

Indeed, there is hardly a word in the vocabulary 
which is more cruelly abused than the word “ luck ” 
To all the faults and failures of men, their positive sms 
and their less culpable shortcomings, it is made to stand 
a godfather and sponsor We are all Micawbers at heart, 
fancying that “something” will one day “turn up” for 
our good for which we have never striven Go talk with 
the bankrupt man of business, who has swamped his 
fortune by wild speculation, extravagance of living, or 
lack of energy, and you will find that he vindicates his 
wounded self-love by confoundmg the steps which he 
took indiscreetly with those to which he was forced by 
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" nrejmstaneeb,” and complacently regarding himself as 
the victim of ill»luck Go visit the incarcerated criminal, 
who has imbiued his hands m the blood of Ins fellow- 
man, or who is guilty of less heinous crimes, and you will 
find that, slumping the temptations which were easy to 
a\ oid with those which were comparatively irresistible, 
he has humedl/ patched up a treaty with conscience, 
and stifles its compunctious visitmgs by persuading him- 
self that, from first to last, he w as the victim of circum- 
stances Go talk with the mediocie 111 talents and 
attainments, the weak-spirited man who, from lack of 
energy and application, has made but little headway in 
the wor’d, being outstripped m the race of life by those 
whom he had despised as his inferiors, and you will find 
that he, too, acknowledges the all-potent powder of luck, 
and soothes his humble pride by deeming himself the 
victim of ill-fortune In short, from the most venial 
offence to the most flagrant, there is hardly any wrong 
act or neglect to which this too fatally convenient word 
is not applied as a pallia' ion It has been truly said that 
there is a fine generality in the expression— a power of 
any meaning or no meaning— which fits it for all pur- 
poses alike It is the great permanent, non-papal, and 
self grar ted indulgence of all mankind 


Now that there is such a thing as luck— meaning by it 
the occasional operatio 1 of causes over which we have 
no control, though their influence is greatly exaggerated 
is not to be denied True as it may be generally that, 
as bnakespeare says— 

“ It is not in oui stars, 

But m ourselves, that we are underlings,” 

J V™ 6 ’ the Same S reat moralist lias 
qualified the sentiment, that — 
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“ There’s 1 divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-licw them how \\ e will ” 

A De Moivre may calculate with mathematical nicety 
what he calls the doctrine of chances, but experience will 
falsify the calculation in perhaps five cases out of ten 
The profound mathemat'cian tells you, that if you throw 
the dice it is thirty to one against your turning up a par- 
ticular number, and a hundred to one against your repeat- 
ing the same throw three times running , and so on, m 
an augmenting ratio You take the box and throw At 
the first throw up comes the unlucky number that 
beggais you if a gambler, and you repeat it ten times 
running An unskilful commander sometimes wins a 
victory, and again a famous warrior finds himself, “ after 
a hundred victories, foiled ” Some of the skilfullest sea 
captains lose every ship they sail m , others, less experi- 
enced, never lose a spar Some men’s houses take fire 
an houi after the insurance expires , others never insure, 
and are never burned out - Some of the shrewdest men, 
with indefatigable industry and the closest economy, fail to 
make money, others, with apparently none of the qualities 
that insure success, are continually blundering into pro- 
fitable speculations, and, Midas-like, touch nothing but 
it turns to gold Beau Brummell, with his lucky si’ 1 pence 
m his pocket, wins at every gaming-table, and bags 
^40,000 m the clubs of London and Newmarket, he 
he loses h.s magic talisman and with it his luck, is 
plucked of his fortune, and obliged to ft/ to the Con- 
tinent The experience of a character m one of Cum- 
berland’s plays hardly burlesques an actual truth “ It is 
not upon slight grounds,” says he “that I despair I 
have tried each walk, and am likely to starve at last 
There is not a point to which the art and faculty of man 
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can turn that I have not set mine to, but in vam I am 
b at through every quarter of the compass I ha\e 
blustered for prerogative , I have bellowed for freedom , 
I have offered to serve my country , I have engaged to 
betray it Why, I have talked treason — wnt treason, 
and if a man can’t live by that he can’t live by anything 
Here I set up as a bookseller, and people immediately 
leave off reading If I were to turn butcher, I believe 
o’ my conscience, they’d leave off eating ” On the other 
hand, the crazy-headed Lord Timothy Dexter sends a 
cargo of warming pans to the West Indies, and lol 
while everybody is laughing at him, it proves a brilliant 
adventure. 

A writer m tlie Edinbwgh Review ,\n speaking of success 
at the bar, says with much truth that, when there is not 
legal business enough for all the profession, some must 
starve An o'! erstoched profession is like a crew trying 
to save themselves upon a raft scarcely large enough to 
carry half of them, or like the inmates of the Black Hole 
at Calcutta, where all who could not get near the aper- 
ture m the wall were suffocated, the survivors owing 
their safety as much to position and selfishness as to 
strength Erskine once declared m Parliament that 
success oftener depended upon accident and certain 
physical advantages than upon the most brilliant talent 
and the most profound erudition A high-spirited and 
popular leader lately illustrated the matter thus “When 
I look Tound upon my competitors and consider my own 
qualifications, the wonder to me is how I ever got the 
place I now occupy I can only account for it by com- 
paring the forensic career to one of the crossings in our 
great thoroughfares You arrive just when it is tlnr, 
Wl get over at once, another finds it blocked up, 19 
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kept waiting, and arrives too late at his desti ration, 
though the better pedestrian of the two ” 

So powerfully does fortune appear to sway the des- 
tinies of men, putting a silver spoon into one man’s 
mouth and a wooden one into another’s, that some of 
the most sagacious of men, as Cardinal Mazarm and 
Rothschild, seem to have been inclined to regard luck as 
the first element of 'worldly success , experience, saga- 
city, energy, and enterprise as nothing, if linked to an 
unlucky star Whittington, and his cat that proved such 
a source of nches — the man who, worn out by a painful 
disorder, attempted suicide, and was cured by opening 
an internal imposthume — the Persian condemned to lose 
his tongue, on whom the operation was so bunghngly 
performed that it merely removed an impediment m his 
speech — the painter who produced an effect he had long 
toiled after m vain by throwing his brush at the picture 
m a fit of rage and despair — the musical composer who, 
having exhausted his patience m attempts to imitate on 
the piano a storm at sea, accomplished the precise result 
by angrily extending his hands to the two extiemities of 
the keys and bringing them xapidly together — all these 
seem to many fit types of the freaks of Fortune by which 
some men are enriched or made famous by their blun- 
ders, while others, with ten times the capacity and 
1 now ledge, are kept at the bottom of her wheel Hence 
we see thousands fold their arms and look with indiffer- 
ence on the great play of life, keeping aloof from its 
finest and therefore most arduous struggles, because they 
believe that success is a matter of accident, and that they 
may spend their heart’s choicest blood and affection on 
Tyoble ends, yet be balked of victojy. cheated of any just 
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There is one curious fact noticeable in regard to this 
thing called “luck,” which is, that while it is nude 
responsible for any turn of affairs that we feel to be dis- 
creditable to us, it rarely has ciedit for an opposite state 
of things, but, like most other faithful allies m victory, 
comes poorly off Every good deed we do, every 
triumph we achieve, either m the battle-field of the 
world or of our own hearts, is due to ourselves alone. 
Stoutly as we may affirm that our disasters and vices are 
chargeable to luck, we nevei dream of ascribing our 
meritorious deeds in the slightest degree to its agency 
In such cases we qwte unconsciously blink out of sight 
the magic power of the latter principle, so wondrous and 
all controlling in its influence at other times, and coolly 
appropriate to ourselves not merely the lion’s share, but 
the whole glory of our position We would, m fact, per- 
suade the world that throughout all the circumstances 


were actually against us, but that by our own s*ern 
resolve and heroic energy we crushed our way tin ougli 
them In cases like this we act very much like the 
English sailor in Joe Miller Falling fiom the ship’s 
topmast upon deck without injury, he instantly jumped 
up, and springing to the side of the vessel, called out to 
the ciew of a Dutch vessel near by, one of whom had 
performed some wonderful feats m leaping, “ Can any of 
you lubbers do anything like that?” 


The sum of the whole matter is this Man is to a 
considerable extent the child of oppoitumty Estimate 
as highly as we may the powder of the individual m the 
achievement of success, there is yet another factor m the 
product, the power of circumstances, which we cannot 
vholly ignore It has been remarked that the same tree 
that is soft and spongy m a fat 4 swamp, with its heavy 
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air, grows hard and noble on the hillside Spilzbcrgen 
forests are breast-high, and Nova Scotia hemlocks mourn 
their cold wet sky in long we’rd shrouds of white moss 
As the acute French writer, M Tame, says “ Nature, 
b<‘irg a sower of men, and constantly putting her hand 
111 the same sack, distributes over the soil regularly and 
m turn about the same proportionate quantity and 
quality of seed But in the handfuls she scatters as she 
strides over time and space, not all germinate A cer- 
tain moral temperature is necessary to develope cei- 
tain talents, if this is wanting, these prove abortive 
Consequently, as the temperature changes, so vmII the 
species of talent change, if it turn in an opposite 
dueclion, talent follows, so that in general we may 
conceive moral temperature as making a selection among 
different species of talent, allowing only this or that 
species to develope itself, to the more or less comple’e 
exclusion of others ” 

Gray’s niusmgs on the Cromwells and Miltons of the 
village only exaggerate a real truth There aie times m 
evciy man’s life when, if he were a pagan, he would in- 
cline to believe that his career is directed by an ironical 
fate which finds a certain pleasure in mocking his best 
plans and most strenuous efforts by an unexpected re- 
verse , when, finding himself baffled at every turn, he si to 
down 111 despair and says to himself, “It is useless to 
struggle in the meshes in winch I am entangled, all 
things have conspued against me, I can never extricate 
myself, and the sooner I cease to fight against destiny 
the belter” The ancients fully believed m destiny 
“ Some peopl",” says Pliny, 1 refer their successes to 
virtue and ability, but it is all fa 4 a” Alexander de- 
pended very much upon hi? luck, and Plutarch tells us 
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that Sulla ■was so lucky that the surname of “ Fortunate " 
was given him Cicero speaks of the luck of Fabius 
Maximus, Marcellus, Scipio, and Manus as a settled thing 
“ It was not only their courage,” he says, “but their for- 
tune, which induced the people to entrust them with the 
eommand of their arm.cs For there can be little doubt 
but that, beside their great abilities, there was a certain 
Foitune appointed to attend upon them, and to conduct 
them to honoui and renown, and to uncommon success 
in »he management of important affairs ” Cresar believ e 1 
m his own good luck, and told the pilot in the storm, 
Ceesat cm portas et fottunam e/us, — “You carry Caesar 
and his good fortune ” Some of the greatest modern 
generals have agieed with Bacon that “ oulwaid accidents 
conduce much to fortune ” Marlborough, who planned 
his battles so carefully, talked more than once about his 
destiny Cromwell had his lucky days, of which his 
birthdaj , when he gained tw r o great battles, was one , 
and Nelson had lus white days and his black ones 
When we see Mahomet flying from lus enemies, saved 
by a spider’s web , when we think that a Whig Ministry 
Was hurled from power m England by the spilling of 
some water on a lady’s gown , when we find a Frankl n 
ascribing his turn of thought and conduct* through life to 
the accident of a tattered copy of Cotton Mather’s 
“ Essa > s to do Good ” falling into his hands, and Jeremy 
Bentham attributing similar effects to a single phrase, 
“The greatest good of the greatest number,” that caught 
his eye at the end of a pamphlet , when we see a Bruce 
pass through a series of perils greater than any which the 
most danng romance writer or melo-dramatist ever ima- 
gined for Ins hero, and then perish from a fall m handing 
* lady down stairs after dmper, and a Speke accidentally 
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shoot himself m England, after escaping innumerable 
dangers m penetrating to the furtive and reedy founda- 
tions of the Nile , when we find that one man may suck 
an orange and be choked by a pip, another swallow a 
penknife and live , one run a thorn into his hand and 
die, in spite of the utmost efforts of medical skill, another 
recover after the shaft of a gig has run completely through 
Ins body, — we cannot help believing, with Solomon, who 
doubtless had himself witnessed many such grim anti- 
theses of life and death, that time and chance happen to 
all men, and that circumstances have much to do with 
every man’s career in life “ We talk of life as a journey,” 
says Sydney Smith, “ but how variously is that journey 
performed 1 There are those who come forth girt, and 
shod, and mantled, to walk on velvet lawns and smooth 
terraces, where every gale is arrested and every beam is 
tempered There are others who walk on the Alpine 
paths of life, against driving misery, and through stormy 
sorrows, over sharp affbctions, walk with bare feet and 
naked breast, jaded, margled, and chilled ” 

The degree m which fame — one of the prizes of life 
for which men struggle — is dependent on accident, some 
times the result even of ill -luck, is strikingly illustrated 
by the fate of Sir John Moore “He had fought,” says 
a writer m the Dublin Umvasity Magazine, “as other 
generals had, had his successes as well as his reverses, 
and had just kept his head above water before the ad 
\ancing army of Soult On the walls of Corunna he met 
his fate, and might have lam there, as hundreds of others 
did, m an uirtcoided grave, to this hour and to all future 
ages, had not an ordinary Irish parson, from a remote 
coun try parish, and from amid common prosaic pursuits, 
caught a glance, in Ins imagination, of the lifeless wamor 
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as he was hurried to a hasty grave, m the silence of the 
night, within the sound of the advancing enemy’s guns 
The look was enough — the picture was taken, with its 
full significance of pathos, into the heart of the poet , 
and, when it reappeared, it was found to have been in- 
crusted with amber, thereafter never more to pass away 
It is true, little ceremony was observed at the burial, — • 
'Not a drum was heard, nor a funeml note 
but the Ijre was struck, and the echoes went forth to the 
ends of the earth , and so Sir John Moore passed, by the 
narrow channel of those few hasty and careless stanza*, 
from the shores of oblivion, where he would have wan 
dered till doomsday with thousands of unrecorded com 
fades, to those same Isles of the Blest, wherein, as w e 
have already observed, the favourite heroes of all ages 
have pitched their tents and exalted their standard ” 

It cannot be denied, theiefore, that there is, m the 
sense already explained, an element of chance m human 
affairs, to which success or failure is sometimes owing 
But, while circumstances may make or mar a man, it is 
equally true that he may often make his circumstances 
Admitting that luck or fortune, which are but other 
names for unforeseen and uncontrollable circumstances, 
does sometimes shape our destinies, yet it would be easy 
to show that, m nine cases out of ten, it is a mere bug- 
bear of the idle, the languid, and the self-indulgent 
Two men may seem to adopt the same means to atta.n 
the same end, and, because one succeeds and the other 
fails, we' say that the one is more fortunate than the 
ot ber But the one succeeds and the other fails because 
they dO^Siot really adopt the same means tow ard the same 
end 6f fhe two pilgrims who started on their journey 
each with peas in' his shoon, it has been justly said 
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that “the one was not more fortunate than the other ; 
he was simply more wise The man who sank by the 
way, toil-worn and foot-sore, with drops of agonj on hts 
forehead, groaning with pam, may have been the better 
walker of the two The race is not always to the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong It is by the right applica- 
tion of your swiftness or your strengrh to the particular 
object in view that you make your way to success ” It 
is not enough to do the right thing, but we must do it in 
the right way, and at the right time, if we would achieve 
great triumphs m life Again, the “ circumstances ” of 
which so many complain should by regarded as the very 
tools with which we are to work, the stepping-stones we 
are to mount by They aie the wind and tide in the 
voyage of life, which the skilful manner always calculates 
upon, and generally either takes advantage of or over- 
comes The true way to conquer circumstances is to be 
a greater cncumstance to yourself As Burke says, “ You 
have only to get into the trade-wind, and you will sail 
secure over the Pactolean sands ” “ Common sense,” 
says Wendell Phillips, “ plays the game with the cards it 
has Common sense bows to the inevitable, and makes 
use of it It does not ask an impossible chess-boaid, 
but takes the one before it, and plays the game ” In- 
stead of bemoaning our hard lot, or the unfavourable 
circumstances under which we are compelled to act, we 
must put forth the vivida vis ammi of him 


** Who breaks his birth’s un idious bar, 

And grasps the skirts of happy chance. 
And breasts the blows of circums'am.0, 
And grapples with his evil star ” 


We must place ouiselves cn ta u 
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stances , strike with, not against, the forces of nature, as 
the pile-driver does when it deals its mighty blows 
Mr Gallon, m his work on “ Hereditary Genius,” ob- 
serves “I believe that if the ‘eminent’ men of any 
period had been changelings when babies, a very fair 
proportion of those who survived and retained their 
health up to fifty years of age would, notwithstanding 
their altered circumstances, have equally risen to emi- 
nence Thus, to take a strong case, it is incredible that 
any combination of circumstances could have repressed 
Lord Brougham to the level of undistinguished medio- 
crity If a man is gifted with vast intellectual power, 
eagerness to work, and power of woihing, I cannot com- 
prehend how such a man should be repressed The 
world is always tormented with difficulties waiting to be 
solved, struggling with ideas and feelings to which it can 
give no adequate expression If, then, there exists a 
man capable of solving those difficulties, or of giving a 
voice to those pent-up feelings, he is sure to be welcomed 
with universal acclamation We may almost say that 
he has only to put his pen to paper and the thing is done ” 
The part which luck plays in relation to human 
success is strikingly illustrated in the case of the cele- 
brated advocate, Thomas Erskine When he began bis 
career, his prospects were far from encouraging With- 
out means, and without professional or social connec- 
tions, he looked forward probably to a weary probation 
upon the back benches of the court, among the horde of 
nameless and briefless juniors, lingering like the ghosts 
upon the banks of the Styx, waiting wearily for a passage 
over the river He had scarcely a shillirg m his pocket 
when he got his first retainer, and that he vvou’d not 
have received, and consequently might not have risen to 
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be Lord Chancellor, but for the fortunate spram which 
caused him hastily to relinquish an intended visit, and 
return home, where he was waited on by a maritime 
gentleman, Captain Baillie, whose case he took up, 
mastered, and triumphantly conducted before Lord 
Mansfield Even after the brief was handed to him, he 
might have had no opportunity to display his powers, 
had not a series of lucky circumstances favoured him 
When the case came on, he found m the list of barristers 
retained the names of four senior counsel, and, despair- 
ing of being heard after so many predecessors, he gave 
lumself no more trouble about the matter But, fortu- 
nately, the affidavits were so long, and some of the 
counsel so tedious, — a tediousness aggiavated by the 
circumstances that one of them was afflicted with stran 
gury, and had to retire once or twice m the course of his 
arguments, — that Lora Mansfield adjourned the cause 
till the next morning thus giving the young advocate a 
whole night to arrange his thoughts, and enabling him to 
to address the court when his faculties w'ere awake and 
freshened In alluding to this lucky incident, by which 
he was enabled to make what Lord Campbell calls “ the 
most wonderful forensic effort of which we have any 
account m British annals,” Erskine says “ I have since 
flourished, but I have always blessed God for the provi- 
dential strangury of poor Hargrave” Rarely has a 
brilliant start m life — perhaps the entire success of a life 
—been owing to so many lucky accidents, but who 
does not see that all these w ould have been of no advan- 
tage to the young bin ister, had he been unequal to the 
occasion , had he not, by previous hard study, self-tram 
mg, and self-sacrifice, prepared lumself to take advantage 
of the accidents which brought him into notice ? 
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In the life of the most unlucky person, there arc 
alwavs some occasions when, by prompt and vigorous 
action, he may wm the things he has at heart, Raleigh 
flung Ins laced jacket into a puddle, and won a proud 
queen’s favour A village apothecary chanced to visit 
the state apartments at the Pavilion, when George the 
Fourth was seized with a fit He bled him, brought linn 
back to consciousness, and, by his geriial and quaint 
humour, made the king laugh The monarch took a 
fancy to him, made him his physician, arid made his for- 
tune Probably no man ever lives Jiq middle age to 
whom two or three such opportunities do not present 
themselves “ There is -nxfSSSy ^' says a Roman cardinal, 
“ whom fortune does not visit once in his life , but when 
she finds he is not leady to receive her, she goes in at 
the door, and out through the window ” Opportunity is 
coy The careless, the slow, the unobservant, tlie lazy, 
fail to sec /it, or clutch at it when it has gone T he 
sharp fellows delect it instantly, and catch it when on 
thewirg \lt is not enough, hone, er, to seize oppoi- 
tumty w henut comes We must not be content w ith w ait- 
mg for “something to turn up," we must try to make 
something turn up “ We must not only strike the lion 
while it is hot, but strike it till it is made hot ” 

It is a popular idea that great inventions aie the lesult 
of what is called “lucky hits, ' that chance has more to 
do with them than head-woik It is true that the very 
greatest inventions are the simplest, and that the truths 
on which they are founded seem obvious. But familiar 
and commonplace as they may appear, we must remem- 
ber that the veil, flimsy and transparent as it may now 
seem when a school-boy’s hand can lift it, was yet suffi- 
cient to conceal these truths, for centuries. As Professor 
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YVhewell has truly said, “No man who fairly considers 
the real nature of great discoveries, and the intellectual 
processes which they involve, can seriously hold the 
opinion of their being the effect of accident Such acci- 
dents never happen to common men Thousands of 
men, even the most inquiring and speculative, had seen 
bodies fall, but who, except Newton, ever followed the 
accident to such consequences ?” Buffon, another com- 
petent authority, tells us that invention, so far from being 
accidental, depends on patience “Contemplate jour 
subject long It will giadually unfold itself, till a sort of 
electric spark convulses the brain for a moment, and 
sends a glow of lintation to the heait. Then comes the 
luxury of genius ” 

Caidinal Richelieu was not glaringly wrong, therefore, 
in the opinion that an unfortunate and an imprudent 
person are synonymous terms Every man is placed, in 
some degree, under the influence of events and of other 
men, but it is for himself to decide whether he will rule, 
or be ruled by them They may operate powerfully 
against him at times, but rarely so as to overwhelm him, 
if he bears up manfully, and with a stout, dogged will 
In the battle of life we may be drawn as conscupts, but 
our courage or our cowardice, our gentleness or our 
cruelty, depends upon ourselves “The Admiralty,” 
wrote Nelson, when ecpecting to command the finest 
fleet m the world, “may Older me a cock-boat, but I will 
do my duty ” It is now admitted that the English were 
not lucky in the Russian war, simply because they hesi- 
tated A gunboat with a will behind it, according to 
high military authority, would at one time have settled 
the matter, England hid a fleet, but not a will “In 
one respect,” said the French Admiral Coligni, “ I may 
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claim superiority over Alexander, over Scipio, over 
Csesar They won great "battles, it is true , I have lost 
four great battles, and yet I show to the enemy a more 
formidable front than ever " The man who shows this 
spirit will triumph over fortune in the end Like cork, 
he may be submerged for a while, but he cannot be kept 
down De Quincey justly remarks of Ccesar, that the 
superb character of his intellect throws a colossal shadow 
as of predestination, over the most tnval incidents of his 
career But it was simply through the perfection of his 
preparations, arrayed again* t all conceivable contingen- 
cies, and which make him appear like some incarnate 
providence, veiled m a human form, ranging through the 
ranks of the legions, that he was enabled to triumph 
over Pompey, whom Cicero had pronounced “the 
sempci felix — always lucky, — when he recommended 
him to the Roman Senate as the best man to crush the 
pirates 

No doubt that, as Byron said, sometimes 

“ Men are the sport of circumstances, when 
The circumstances seem the sport of men ” 

“ Favour, opportunity, the death of others, and occasion 
fitting virtue,” have often been, as Bacon says, stepping- 
stones to success Sulla thought it better to be lucky 
than great Really “lucky fellows” there have always 
been m tbe world , but m a great majonty of cases they 
who are called such will be found on examination to be 
those keen-sighted men who have suiveyed the world 
with a scrutinising eye, and who to clear and evict ideas 
of what is necessary to be done unite the skill necessary 
to execute their well-approved plans If now and then 
a crazy-headed man, as in the instance already-men* 
uoned, sends a cargo of warming-pans to the West 
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Indies, which, while everybody is laughing at his folly, 
proves a brilliant venture, the very fact that such a freak 
of fortune excites remark proves its infrequency It is 
an interesting fact that Wellington, who never lost a 
battle, never spoke of luck, though no man guarded more 
carefully against all possible accidents, or was prompter 
to turn to account the ill-fortune of an adversary 
Napoleon, on the other hand, believed m his star He 
was the Man of Destiny, the picked, the chosen 
“ People talk of my crimes," said he , “ but men of my 
mark do not commit ci imcs What I did was a neces- 
sity , I was the child of destiny * " But who can doubt 
that it was for that veiy reason, that, when once the tide 
of fortune turned against him, a few years of trouble 
sufficed to kill him, vvheie such a man as Wellington 
would have melted St Helena rather than have given 
up the ghost with a full stomach ? 

Let no one, then, repine because the fates are some- 
times against him, but, when he trips or falls, let him, 
like Caesar when he stumbled on the shore, stumble 
forward, and by escaping the omen, change its nature 
and meaning Remembering that those very cncum- 
stances which are apt to be abused as the palliative of 
failure are the true test of merit, let him gird up his 
loins for whatever in the mysterious economy of the 
world may aivait him Thus will he gradually rise 
superior to ill fortune, and, becoming daily more and 
more impassive to its attacks, will learn to force his way 
m spite of it, till at last he will be able to fashion his 
luck to his will '‘Life is too short,” says a shrewd 
thinker, “for us to waste its moments in deploring bad 
luck , we must go after success, since it will not come tp 
us, and we hav e no time to spare." 
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CHOICE OF A PROFESSION 


It is in uncontroi erted truth, that no man ever made an ill 
figiue who understood his own talents, nor a good one who mistook 
them — Swjrr 

The crowning fortune of a man is to be bom with a bias to some 
puisint, which finds him in employment and happiness — R W 
Emersoy 

Be what nature intended you for, and you will succeed , be any 
thing else, and you will be ten thousand times woise than nothing 
— Sydney Smith 

I cannot repeat too often that no man struggles perpetually and 
i lc'orioudy against his own chaiaiter, and one of the first pi m- 
ciples of success in life is so to icgu’ate oui career as rather to turn 
our physical constitution and natural inclinations to good acco mt, 
than to endear our to countciact the one or oppose the other — 
Sir II L Bulwer 


T is almost a truism to say that the first thing 
to be done by him who would succeed m life 
1S to ma ^ e a wlse choice of a profession Of 

S liX the thousands of men who ate continually 
coming upon the stage of life, there are few 
who escape the necessity of adopting some 
** profession or calling , and there are fewer still 
who, if they knew the miseries of idleness, tenfold keener 
and mpr*, numerous than those of the most labonous 
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profession, would ever desire such an escape All sensible 
men admit, and none more readily than those who have 
tried the experiment of hilling time in a round of amuse- 
ments, that the happiest life is made up of alternations of 
toil and leisure, of work and play So necessaiy is 
labour of some kind to make existence tolerable, that 
those men who attempt to live a life of idleness are 
forced eventually to make work for themselves , they turn 
their very pleasures into toil, and, from mere lack of 
something to do, engage in the most arduous and 
exhausting pastimes. To escape from the miseries of 
ennui, they resort to the most pitiful contrivances to 
cheat themselves into the illusion that they are busy 
Their very amusements are encumbed by regulations, 
and their pleasures, which are converted into tasks, are 
made formal and heavy The most tnfling acts and 
occurrences are treated as of the gravest importance, 
and the rules of etiquette are enforced by the severest 
penalties The man of leisure is thus tranformed into 
the most bustling, anxious repository of little paltry cares 
and petty crotchets , and when the night comes, it is 
with a sense of relief, but very different from that of the 
worker, that he reflects that — 

“Be the day weary, or be the day long, 

At length it nngeth to evensong ” 

It is true that not a few men kill themselves by over- 
work , but the proportion of such is small to the number 
who die from violating the laws of health , and death 
from excessive activity is far preferable to death from 
rust The spirits may be exhausted by employment, 
but they are utterly destroyed by idleness Burton, in 
*]is quaint old work, m summing up the causes of 
melancholy, reduces them to two, solitariness and idle- 
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ness When Charles Lamb was set free from the desk 
m the India Office, to which he had been chained for 
years, he was m an ecstasy of joy “I would not go 
back to my prison," he exclaimed to a friend, “for ten 
years longer, for ten thousand pounds ” “ I am free * 
free as air he wrote to Bernard Barton, “I will live 
another fifty years . . Positively the best thing a 
man can do is — nothing, and next to that, perhaps, 
good works” Two weary years passed, and Lamb’s 
feelings had undergone a complete revolution He 
had found tint leisure, though a pleasant garment 
to look at, is a very bad one to wear He had 
found that his humdrum task, ths seemingly dreary 
drudgery of desk-work, was a blessing m disguise “ I 
assure you,” he again writes to Barton, “ no work is 
worse than overwork , the mind preys on itself, the 
most unwholesome of food I have ceased to care for 
almost anything” Persons of naturally active minds, 
whose “quick thoughts like lightning are alive,” are 
the first to feel the pernicious effects of indolence How 
many such, cursed with too much leisure, take too much 
of something else to make their gloom deeper, and their 
misfortunes more ' An old divine says truly that the 
human heart is like a millstone , if you put wheat under 
it, it grinds the wheat into flour, if you put no wheat, it 
grinds on, but then *tis itself it wears away Colton 
observes that ennui has made more gamblers than 
avarice, more drunkards than thirst, and more suicides 
than despair Muley Ismail, a fimous tyrant, always 
employed his troops m some active and useful work 
when not engaged m war, to keep them, he said, “ from 
being devoured by the worm of indolence ” Count de 
Caylus, a French nobleman, being born to wealth and 
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prmcc’y idleness, turned his attention to tngra\ng, 
and made many fine copies of antique gems “I 
engrave,” said he, “that I may not hang myself” Old 
Dumbiedihes wisely charged his son to be “ aye sticking 
in a tree when he had nothing else to do , ” and m the 
same vein is the advice of an Elizabethan poet , — 

“Eschew the idle vein, 

Flee, flee from doing naught ! 
lor never was there idle brain 
But bred an idle thought ” 

It is not eas), however, for a young man to realise 
this , and hence the time when they shall leave then 
fathei’s house, and minister with their own hands to their 
necessities, is looked forward to by many with dislike 
and dread Yet it will come, and it is highly impoitarit 
that he who would make the most of life should lose no 
time m indecision, but piomptly deteimine to what 
calling he will give his energies 

The Latin poet, Horace, advises authors, m choosing 
a subject to write upon, to select one just equal to their 
strength, and to ponder long and deeply what their 
shoulders will beai Equally essential is it to worldly 
success in general, that one should choose a calling to 
which his abilities aie fitted Without gomg the length 
of Hazlitt, who affirms that, if a youth shows no aptitude 
for languages, but dances well, it would be better to 
give up ideas of scholarship for him, and hand him ovci 
to the dancing-master, we yet deem that piofession best 
for every man which chords most nearly with the bent 
of his mind, and which lie c m embrace w uhout com- 
promise of h's social standing To no other cause, 
perhaps, is failu-e in life so fiequently to be traced as to 

4 
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a mistaken calling A youth who might become a first 
rate mechanic chances to have been, born of ambitious 
parents, who think it more honourable for their son to 
handle the lancet than the chisel, and so n outd make 
him a doctor Accoidingly he is sent to college, p.tch* 
forked through a course of Lalm and Greek, attends 
lectures, crams for an examination, gets a diploma, and, 
w ith “ all his blushing honours thick upon his vacant 
head,” settles down to kill people scientifically, — to poui, 
as Voltaire said, drugs of which he knows little into 
bodies of which he knows less, — till his incapacity is 
discovered, when he starves In another case, a boy is 
forced by unwise parents to measuie tape and calico, 
when writs and replevins are written m every lineament 
of Ins physiognomy, and Nature shows by his intellectual 
acumen,— by Ins skill m hair-splitting, Ins adroitness at 
pany and thrust, his fertility of resources m every 
exigency, and a score of other signs, — that she designed 
him not to handle the yard-stick, but to thunder m the 
forum Or, again, a skilful engmeer is spoiled in a shoe- 
maker, or a lad designed for a shoemaker is trained for the 
literary piofession, reminding you of Lessing’s sarcasm — 

" Tompkins forsakes his last and awl 
Tor literary squabbles , 

Stjles himself poet , but his trade 
Remains the same, — he cobbles ” 

In no othei calling is the proportion of failuies to 
successes so gieat as m that of trade, the mercantile pio- 
fession There are many failures Why? Because 
they have gone into business without business brams 
No father, as a general thing, educates his son to be a 
musician without first making sure that he has a natural 
ear for music, But hundreds and thousands of fathers 
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make merchants of their sons, who have no more actual 
fitness for trade than has a man to play at the Academy 
of Music who cannot distinguish a fiat from a sharp, or the 
“ Heroic Symphony ” from the tune of “ Old Hundred ” 
Above all, the notion that the “ thiee black graces” — 
Law, Physic, and Divinity — must be worshipped by the 
candidate for respectability and honour, has done incal- 
culable damage to society It has spoiled many a good 
carpenter, done injustice to the sledge and the anvil, 
cheated the goose and shears out of their rights, 
and committed fraud on the com and the potato field 
Thousands have died of broken hearts m these pro 
fessions — thousands who might have been happy at the 
plough, or opulent behind the counter — thousands, 
dispirited and hopeless, look upon the healthful and 
independent calling of the farmer with envy and chagrin 
— and thousauds more, by a worse fate still, are reduced 
to necessities which degrade them m their own estimation, 
rendering the most brilliant success but a wretched com- 
pensation for the humiliation with which it is accom- 
panied, and compelling them to grind out of the misenes 
of their fellow-men the livelihood which is denied to 
their legitimate exertions The result of all this is that 
the uorld is full of men who, disgusted with their 
vocations, getting their living by their weakness instead 
of by their strength, are doomed to hopeless inferiority 
“If you choose to represent the various parts in life,’ 
says Sydney Smith, “by holes m a table of different 
shapes — some circulai, some triangular, some square, 
some oblong— and the peisons acting these parts b> bits 
of wood of similar shapes, we shall generally find that 
the triangular peison has got into the square hole, the 
oblong into the triangular, while the square person has 
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squeezed himself into the round hole." A French 
■writer on agriculture observes that it is impossible profit- 
ably to improve land by trying forcibly to change its 
natural character — as by bringing sand to clay, or clay 
to sand The only true method is to adapt the cultiva- 
tion to the nature of the soil So with the moial or 
intellectual qualities Exhortation — self-determination — 
may do much to stimulate and prick a man on m a 
wrong career against his natural bent, but when the crisis 
comes this artificial character thus laboriously induced 
will break down, failing at the very time when it is most 
wanted 

The sentiment, “ Our wishes are presentiments of our 
capabilities,” is a noble maxim, of deep encouragement 
to all true men, and it is not more encouraging than it is 
true Can anything be more reasonable than to suppose 
that he who m attending to the duties of his profession 
can gratify the predominant faculty, the reigning passion 
of the mind, who can strike 

“ The mailer stnng 

lint mikes most haimonj or discord in him,” 

will b", cat a is paiibus, the most successful? The very 
fact that he Ins an ongmal bias, a fondness and a 
predilection for a certain puisuit, is the best possible 
guarantee that he will follow it faithfully His love for 
it, aside from all other motives, will insure the mtensest 
application to it as a matter of couise No need of 
spurs to the little Handel or the boy Bxch to study 
music, when one steals mulrnght interviews with a 
smuggled clavichord m a secret attic, and the other 
copies whole books of studies by moonlight for want 
Of a candle, churlishly denied No need of whips to 
the boy-painter West, when he begins in a garret, and 
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plunders the family cat for bristles to make Ins brushes 
On the other hand, to spend years at college, at the 
work-bench, or in a store, and then find that the calling 
is a wrong one, is disheartening to all but men of the 
toughest fibre The discovery shipwrecks the feeble, 
and plunges ordinary mmds into despair Doubly trying 
is this discovery when one feels that the mistake was 
made in defiance of friendly ad\ ice, or to gratify a freak 
of fancy or an idle whim The sorrows that come jpon 
us by the wall of God, or through the mistakes of our 
parents, w r e can submit to w ith comparative resignation , 
but the sorrows which we have wrought by our own 
hand, the pitfalls into w'hich we have fallen by obsti- 
nately going our own way, these are the sore places 
of memory which no time and no patience can salve 
over 

And yet what “trifles, light as air,” often decide a 
joung man’s calling, leading one to choose that for 
which nature designed him, another to choose the very 
one for which he has the least aptitude * It has been 
said of our race that we are “not only pleased, but 
turned by a feather , the history of man is a calendar of 
straws ” The force of early impressions in determining 
the choice of a profession is often deep and controlling 
Thus David Hume, who m his >cuth was a believer m 
Christianity, was appointed in a debating society to 
advocate the cause of infidelity, and tnus familiarising 
himself with the subtle sophisms of scepticism became a 
life-long deist Voltaire, it is said, at the age of five 
committed to memory a sceptical poem, and the impres- 
sions made upon his mind were never obliterated 
There w r as an intimate connection between the little 
cannon and the mimic armies with which the boy 
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Napoleon amused himself and the martial achievements 
of the Emperor, between the immature ship which 
Nelson, when a boy, sailed on. the pond, and the vic- 
tories of the Nile and Trafalgar , between the tales and 
songs about ghosts, fairies, witches, warlocks, wraiths, 
apparitions, &c , w nh which the mind of Burns was fed m 
his boyhood by the superstitious old woman domesti- 
cated under the same roof with himself, and the tale of 
Tam o’Shanter , between the old traditions and legends 
which formed the staple of Scott’s early reading, and the 
brilliant fictions with which the “ Wizard of the North” 
charmed the world 

It is said of the great philanthropist, Thomas Clarkson, 
that when he was a competitor for a prize for an essay at 
Cambridge, he had never thought upon the subject to be 
handled, which was, “May one man lawfully enslaie 
another?” Chancing one day to pick up m a friend’s 
house a newspaper advertising a “History of Guinea,” he 
hastened to London, bought the work, and there found 
a picture of cruelties that filled his soul with horror 
“ Coming one day in sight of Wade’s mill m Hertfoid- 
shire,” he sajs, “I sat down disconsolate on the turf by 
the roadside, and held my horse Here a thought came 
into my mind, that, if the contents of this essay were 
true, it mas tune that some pet son should see those calami- 
ties to then end ” It was but a straw that decided the 
destiny of Demosthenes, when, burning with shame, he 
rushed from the Athenian assembly, resolved, doubtless, 
never again to ascend the bema He met Satyrus, 
learned the art of elocution, and when he next addressed 
the people, his hp was roughened by no gnt of the 
pebble Again, Socrates, meeting Xenophon m a narrow 
gateway, checks his course by placing a stick across 
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the path, and addresses to him a question m morals. 
Xenophon cannot answer, and the philosopher, bidding 
him follow, becomes thenceforward his master m ethics. 
“ These incidents were shadows of leaves on the stream , 
but they conducted Demosthenes into the temple of elo- 
quence, and placed Xenophon by the side of Livy ” 

Let everyone, then, who would get on in the world, 
study his aptitudes, — for what calling he is naturally fit 
We are aware that some men, and men of sagacity, 
too, have denied this doctrine of natural tendencies, 
and held that any person, by dint of energy, may become 
whatever he chooses Lord Chesterfield held this view 
Any young man, he declared, if he will but take the pains, 
may become as learned, eloquent, graceful, and agree- 
able as he pleases Without the slightest reference to 
natural aptitude, he may confidently set about making 
himself a courtier, a diplomatist, an orator, m short, any- 
thing but a poet, and he need not utterly despair of 
success m verse Acting on these principles, his Lord- 
ship laboured for years to mould his dull, heavy, loutish 
son, Stanhope, into a graceful man of fashion A more 
absurd scheme was never attempted, and the result was 
what might have been expected, — utter failure There 
are thousands of such cases where a parent might as well 
tell a son to be six feet high as to be eloquent, to have a 
Roman nose as to be graceful, to write like Horace as to 
bow like the Due de Richelieu As Samte-Beuve says . 
“On est toujours l’esclave de son premier talent” 
Doubtless the natural bent is sometimes hard to discern ; 
but as the boy is father of the man, so he generally 
shows what sort of a man he is likely to turn out 
Talents for special kinds of work are congenital, and 
men have often their callings forecast 12. the veiy sockets 
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of their eyeballs and in the bulgmgs of their thumbs 
Even if we deny the whole doctrine of inborn aptiutdes, 
and believe that the differences m men’s capabilities, 
tastes, and tendencies are the effects of external circum- 
stances, yet it must be admitted that these differences 
are fixed too early to be removed Michael Angelo neg- 
lected school to copy drawings which he dared not bring 
home Murillo filled the margin of his school book with 
drawings Dryden read Poljbius before be was ten 
years old Le Bran, m childhood, drew with a piece of 
charcoal on the avails of the house Pope wrote excel- 
lent \ erses at fourteen Pascal composed at sixteen a 
tractate on the Conic Sections Lawrence painted beau- 
tifully when a mere boy Madame de Stael was deep in 
the philosophy of politics at an age when other girls were 
dressing dolls Nelson had made up his mind to be a 
hero before he was old enough to be a midshipman, and 
Napoleon ivas aheady at the head of armies when pelt- 
ing snow balls at Bnenne 

Dr} den, who was an illustration of Ins own theory, has 
aptly marked the three steps m the career of most men 
of genius — • 

“What the child admired, 

"lbe youth endeiJouud , and the man ACQUiRrD ” 

In many cases so early is the preference manifested, that 
it wou’d seem as if the callings, impatient to be chosen, 
selected their own agents, and storming heart, hands, 
and brain, made them captive to their will “We are 
not surprised,” says a writer, “ to hear from a school- 
fellow of the Chancellor Somers that he was a weakly 
boy, wno always had a book m his hand, and never 
looked up at the pliy of his companions , to, learn Horn 
his affectionate biographer that Hammond at Eton 
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sought opportunities of stealing away to say his prayers , 
to read that Toumefort forsook his college class, that lie 
might search for plants m the neighbouring fields, or 
that Smeaton, m petticoats, was discovered on the top of 
his fatha’s bam, m the act of fixing the model of a wind- 
mill which he had constructed These early traits of 
chiracter are such as we expect to find in the cultivated 
lawyer, who turned the eyes of his age upon Milton , 
in the Christian, whose life was one varied strain of 
devout praise, in the natuialist, who enriched science by 
his discoveries, and m the engineer, who built the 
Eddystone lighthouse ” 

When that prodigy of genius and precocity, Chatterton, 
“ the marvellous boy, the sleepless soul, that perished in 
his pride,” was but eight years old, a manufacturer, 
desiring to present him with a cup, asked him what 
device should be inscribed on it “ Paint me an angel,” 
was the reply', “ with wings and a trumpet, to trumpet 
my name over the world” So Ferguson’s wooden 
clock , Davy s laboratory at Penzance , Faraday’s elec- 
tric machine, made with a bottle, Claude Lorraine’s 
flour and charcoal p.ctures on the w r alls of the baker’s 
shop, John Leyden’s secret studies in the country 
church. Bacon’s exposure of the defects of Aristotle’s 
philosophy, made at the age of sixteen, Calhoun’s subtle 
disputations in the classroom with the President of 
Yale College , Chan trey’s carving of his schoolmaster’s 
head in a bit of pine wood, — ■ were all hints of the future 
man It is said that' w r hen Rachel, the actress, threw' a 
'tablecloth round- her“person, she w r as draped on the 
instant wuth a-'becommgness which' all the modistes that 
ever fractured stay-lace, or circumlocuted crinoline, 
never imparted to the female figure .before She had a 
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genius for ft, as Brummell had for tying his cravat. 
Thousands choked themselves m imitating the Beau’s 
knot, but m vam , the secret died with him, and is now 
amongst the lost arts 

Everybody knows what miracles of success were once 
achieved by the Jesuits in the education of youth 
What was the secret of the astonishing influence they ex- 
ercised over the world, but the sagacity they showed in 
placing each of their pupils in the sphere for which nature 
had specially organised him? When the Scotch dominie 
concluded that David Wilkie “was much fonder of 
drawing than of reading, could paint much better than 
could he write,” did he not show far more sagacity than 
if, possessed of the insane idea that Greek and Latin 
only can make a man, lie had drilled and flogged until 
the youthful spirit had become soured and incapacitated 
for its themes of humour ? If the boy Carnot, who cried 
out his disapprobation of some poor tactics m a military 
show on the stage, had been sent into a mine, we might 
never have known of the man who could direct, at one 
and the same time, the movements of fourteen armies 
Had Mendelssohn’s father discouraged, instead of carefully 
nurturing that musical genius which, at the age of eight 
detected in a conceito of Bach six of those dread 
offences against the grammar of music, consecutive fifths, 
w r e should never have believed that the tricksiness of 
Puck, the delicate grace of Titama, and the elvish 
majesty of Oberon could be so translated into music as 
to form a perfect tone-picture of Shakespeare’s dream 
There is hardly any person who is not qualified to shine 
m some profession, and it is far better to be at the head 
of an inglorious calling than at the foot of one which the 
world calls respectable. Better be the Napoleon of 
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boot-blacks, or the Alexander of chimney-sweeps, than a 
briefless and shallow-pated attorney, who, like necessity, 
“ knows no law," watching vainly for victims m an un- 
swept chamber, where “ cobwebs in dusty magnificence 
hang,” with no companions but the gaunt spideis, a few 
dog-eared, bihous-lookmg volumes, and a stale political 
newspaper, or become partner with Death, as the sulky 
rattles and squeaks on the highway, with barely acquire- 
ment enough in it to pass for doctor Whatever Nature 
intended you for that be, if only a counter or tail piece 
Never desert j our true sphere — your own line of talent 
If Providence qualified you only to vnte couplets for 
sugar-plums, or to scribble articles for the Bimkumvillc 
Sficad Eagle , stick to the couplets or the articles — a 
good couplet for a sugar plum is moie respectable than a 
villanous epic poem m twelve books 
The fact that a youth who fails in one calling and at 
one kind of business may be eminently successful m 
another is well illustrated by an incident lately related 
A young man, whose bluntness was such that every 
effort to turn him to account m a linen-drapery establish- 
ment was found unavailing, received from Ins employer 
the customary note that he would not suit, and must go 
“But I’m good for something,” remonstrated the poor 
fellow, loath to be turned out into the street “ You are 
good for nothing as a salesman,” said the principal, regard- 
ing him from his selfish point of view “ I am sure I can 
be useful,” repeated the young man “How'* tell me how ” 
a I don’t know. Sir , I don’t know ” “ Nor do I “ And 
the principal laughed as he saw the eagerness of the 
lad displayed “ Only don’t put me away, Sir , don t put 
me away Try me at something besides selling T can- 
not sell, I know I cannot sell” “I know that, too. 
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that is what is wrong ” “ But I can make myself useful 
somehow , I know I can ” The blunt boy who could 
not be turned mto a salesman, and whose iranner was 
so little captnatmg that he was nearly sent about his 
business, was accordingly tued at something else He 
was placed in the counting-house, where his aptitude for 
figures soon shoived itself, and in a few years he became 
not only chief cashier m the concern, but eminent as an 
accountant throughout the country 
It is true, as we have said befoie, that the proclivities 
of men are not always glaringly manifest m youth Even 
the phoenixes of the race do not always come into the 
world undei conditions piophetic of their particular and 
salient gifts There are few millionaires who were bom 
with “ silver spoons in their mouths ,” few warriors who 
can boast with Owen Glendower, that at their nativity 
“the fiont of Heaven was full of fieiy shapes,” few 
jockeys who, if asked whether they can nde on horse- 
back, can answer with Mark Meddle, the dashing gentle- 
man m “London Assurance,” that they were bom on 
horseback Nor is unfitness for a calling marked in all 
cases as unmistakably as m that of John Adams, when 
his father, a shoemaker, undertook to teach him that 
cralt It is said that Ins parent one day gave him some 
“uppers” to cut out by a pattern that had a three- 
cornered hole m it by which it had hung upon a nail, 
and it w r as found that the lad had followed the pattern 
exactlj, triangular hole and all' It is true, also, that 
vanity is apt to fool men here — that young persons are 
exceedingly apt to overrate their abilities, or to mistake 
their quality, and you will, perhaps, cite the scores ot 
prosaic >ouths who annually come to town with their 
carpet-bags bursting with romances or epics m twenty- 
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four books , or will perhaps ask, Did not Liston imag.nc 
that he was bom to play * Macbeth”? and did not 
Douglas Jerrold project a treatise on natural philosophy ? 
Did not David, the painter, fancy he was cut out for a 
diplomatist? Did not Jonquil, who painted flowers and 
fruit so exquisitely, begin with enormous cartoons? 
Doubtless mistakes are made even more egregious 
than these, yet, after all deductions, the general tijth 
remains that men are des'gned for particular callings, 
and that it is unwise to neglect those callings for others 
Some boys are fitted for mechanical pursuits — others just 
as evidently for commercial Scholastic pursuits disgust 
some, who yawn over every book m spite of the peda- 
gogue’s frown, while others, who have no taste for 
farming, or trading, or mechanical labour, are all alive 
when bending over a volume of history, or following 
pious ./Eneas m his wanderings, or watching the revela- 
tions of the microscope Even where Nature’s indica- 
tions are obscure, it is not safe to neglect them The 
pioclivities of the mind may be none the less strong, 
though latent, and it is the parent’s duty to watch long 
and patiently till he is certain what they are With 
the skill of a chemist, he must apply all the intellectual 
tests till they are exhausted, sometimes watching the 
mind’s unrestrained seekings, sometimes bringing the 
world’s stores and laying them at its feet for a choice 
The head of the Caxtons, in Bulwci’s novel, will fur- 
nish him a hint here worthy of a more practical head 
than that of a cloistered student While directing his 
son’s studies, he recollects that he had read in a certain 
Greek wTiter how -some man, to save Ins bees a trouble- 
some flight to Hymettus, cut their wings, and placed 
before them the finest flowers he could select. But the 
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poor bees made no honey, so he determined that his 
young Pxsistratus should search for his own honey 
Fortunately for the world, m men of great genius the 
bent of the mind is so strong that it is not m the power 
of foolish fathers to resist it Long even before man- 
hood their souls are haunted by a certain object, which, 
hi e the ghost of Miltiades in the case of the Athenian 
statesman, will not let them sleep They choose a 
particular pursuit not because they deem it the best, 
because it promises the most glory, money, or happiness, 
but because they cannot help it, and for the same reason 
they adhere to it while life lasts All they know is that 
they love what they are about, and they give their whole 
souls to it accordingly You may chain down their 
genius for a while to ungrateful — to menial — tasks, but 
there comes a time at last, perhaps without any warning 
of revolt, when it will no longer consent “to harrow the 
valleys, or be bound with the band m the furrow,” 
when “ it laughs at the multitude of the city, and regards 
not the crying of the driver," when, sternly refusing 
longer to make ropes out of sand, it carves a statue, or 
pamts a picture, or “ builds the lofty rhyme," and you 
have an Apollo, a Madonna, or a Divme Comedy, as 
fate or inspiration directs There was Hogarth — there 
was Correggio what enabled these great artists to gam 
the peifection in their several ways which afterwards 
sui prised and ravished mankind? “Not a mother’s 
approving smile, nor a father’s frown , not the help of 
teachers, nor the world’s premature applause , but the 
vivid, tingling delight with which the one seized upon a 
grotesque incident or expression, ‘ the rapt soul sitting m 

the eyes of the other, sp he drew a samt or an angel 
from the skies," ° 
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We cannot close our observations on this topic 
without adding a caution touching the importance of 
adhering to the piofession which one has deliberately 
chosen In hours of despondency, or when smarting 
under some disappointment, a young man is apt to fancy 
that m some other calling he would have been more suc- 
cessful It is so easy, while regarding it at a distance, 
to look at its bright side only, shutting the e} es at what 
is ugly and disagreeable — it is so easy to dieam of the 
resolution and tenacity of purpose with which he would 
follow it, and to mount up in imagination to its most 
dazzling honours, and clutch them m defiance of every 
rival— that it is not strange that men abandon their 
professions for others for which they are less fitted 
But when we reflect that the man remains the same, 
whatever his calling — that a mere change of his position 
can make no radical change of his mind, either by 
adding to its strength or diminishing its weakness — we 
shall conclude that m many cases what he is in one 
calling, that he would be substantially m any other, and 
that he will gam nothing by the exchange 

Of course, as we have alieady shown, one may err so 
egregiously in the choice of his calling that to abandon 
it and choose anew is a necessity Again, hundreds 
find themselves out of place through accident, early 
associations, the unwise choice of parents, a boyish freak 
or whun But a young man should be slow to beliei e 
Mus of himself, especially after he has acquit ed much 
valuable experience, and should try another calling only 
after repeated failuies in the most desperate attempts to 
succeed No man will work with heart and energy 
while he is haunted by the idea that m some other voca- 
tion he might do better It is by no means certain that 
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had you chosen your calling, instead of your parents 
choosing it for you, you would have chosen well Have 
you never noted the fact mentioned by a shrewd writer, 
“In a masquerade, wheie people assume what characters 
they like, how ill they often play them ” The great 
weakness of our young men is fickleness; and where 
one of them perseveres in a calling which he ought 
to abandon, a dozen abandon their callings who ought 
to stick to them The better the profession the more 
likely they are to do this , for all those kinds of business 
which are surest in the end, which pay best m the long 
run, are slowest m beginning to yield a return It is 
natural, too, when one sees lions in his way, to fancy 
that all the other roads are clear of them But nothing 
can be achieved without tenacity of purpose , do not, 
theiefore, give up your deliberately chosen calling unless 
the arguments for retreating are far weightier than those 
for going on 

Finally, we wou’d say to every young man, (whatever 
calling you feel compelled to pursue, do not affect to 
despise it Do not boast of the heights to which jour 
genius might have soared had it not been tethered to the 
earth , of the brilliant things you might have done had 
you not been " cabined, cribbed, and confined ” m 
a mean and narrow sphere Such tain may seem to j ou 
very fine, and you may fancy that those who hear it mil 
regard it as an index of a high and noble spirit, conscious 
of grander powers than it has had an opportunity of ex- 
hibiting But you can scarcely make a more egregious 
mistake What you say may be true , but the world, 
which deems success the only test of merit, and that 
ninety-nine men out of a hundred find their j tst level, 
will ascribe it to vanity The popular opinion will 
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always be, that wherever extraordinary ability exists it 
will find out some way to make itself known, and 
wherever there is not this pre-eminent force of genius, 
the injustice done to a man’s powers will, in the long 
run, scarcely be perceptible Is your calling a humb'e 
one ? Ennoble it by the way m which you discharge its 
dutns, and you will challenge the respect of all whose 
good opinion is north having The day has long gone 
by when a man needed to hang down his head because of 
the humbleness of his vocation, however useful Loid 
Townsend, who introduced the culture of the turnip into 
England, was nicknamed “Turnip Townsend” by the 
wits of a licentious court , but there are few persons to- 
day who would not adm.t that he did more for his 
country thereby than was done by all the popinjays that 
have spread their butterfly wings m the sunshine of the 
court from the days of Charles II to those of Victor, a 
Dr Johnson said of some one, sneenngly, that his con- 
versation “savoured of bullocks,” yet the world was 
advantaged if the man spoke well of bullocks ^Itis not 
the calling or station in life that gives dignity or nobility 
to the man, but the man that dign'fies the station or 
calling It is with real life as with the mimic life of the 
stage All theplajeis carnot have the prmc.pal parts, 
even when all are fitted for them, but the phy never 
goes off more finely, nor elicits more enthusiastic ap 
plause, than when the characters, even down to the most 
unimportant, have been personated by men of far greater 
ability than the characters lequ'red the actors to display ) 
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J>mSICAL CULTURE 

To the strong hand and strong head, the capacious lungs and 
Vigorous frame, fall— and wilL always fall— the heavy burdens , and 
•where the heavy burdens fill, the great prizes fall too —Laws ot 
Lite 

It is said that the Duke of Wellington, when once looking on at 
the boys engaged m iheir sports in the playground at Eton, made 
the remark, " It was there that the battle of Waterloo was won 1 ” 
* — SAMUEL SM1U.S 

No man is m true health who cannot stand in the ficc air of 
heaven, with his feet on God’s free tnrf, and thank his Creator for 
the simple luxury of physical existence — T W Higginson 

first element of success needed by him 
( ''ho has wisely chosen his calling is con- 
stitutional talent By constitutional talent 
we mean the warmth and vigour imparted to 
U a man’s ideas by superior bodily stamina, by 
a st;out ph) steal constitution Bodiculture, if 
may be so called, has often been neglected, 
and sometimes despised ^Book's have been full of 
praises of the midnight olf, oracles of education have 
urged unsparing study, and Nocturnci mane vet sate, 
vet sate diurna , has been a favourite motto m colleges 
The influences under which many students have lived 
taught them to despise the bod), while the mind was 
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goaded to a preternatural activity Muscle was asso- 
ciated with roughs, ruddy cheeks with toddies, long- 
windedness with profane swearing, and broad shoulders 
with neglect of the ordinances of revealed religion 
Tallness was the only sign of virtue tolerated Width and 
weight were held to indicate a steady tendency towards 
the bad, and model young men became pale, lanky, dys- 
peptic, d. siring to be all soul, and regarding his body as 
the source of all his wretchedness It is true the 
majority of youth protested against this theory, and 
refused to be goaded to suicidal study , but not a few 
responded to the whip, with the results that are familiar 
to all But within a few years a revolution has taken 
place m the public sentiment on this subject We are 
beginning to see that the body, as well as the m nd, has 
rights that must be respected We are learning by 
bitter experience that if the mind, which rules the body, 
ever forgets itself so far as to trample on its slave, the 
slave will not forgive the injury, but will use and smite 
the oppressor We are discovering that though the pale, 
sickly student may win the most pnzes m college, it is 
the tough, sinewy one who will win the most prizes 
in life, and that in e/ery calling, other things being 
equal, the most successful man will be the one who has 
slept the soundest and digested the most dinners with 
the least difficulty The doctrine of Pascal, that “ dis- 
ease is ,lhe natural state of Christians,” has now few 
believers We cannot believe that the Creator thinks 
so, else health would be the exception and disease the 
-ule We rather hold the opinion of Di J W Alexander, 
a ho, when asked if he enjoyed the full assurance of 
fath, replied, “ I think I do, except when the wind is 
from the east ” 
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It is now conceded on all hands that the m<nd has no 
right to build itself up at the expense of the body, that 
it is no more justifiable m abandoning itself without 
restraint to its cravings than the body in yielding to 
sensual indulgence The acute stimulants, the mental 
drams, that produce this unnatural activity or overgrow th 
of the intellect, are as contrary to nature and as hurtful 
to the man as the coarser stimulants that unduly excite the 
body The mmd, it has been well said, should be a good, 
strong, healthy feeder, but not a glutton When unduly 
stimulated it wears out the mechanism of the body, like 
friction upon a machine not lubncated, and the growing 
weakness of the phjsical frame nullifies the power it 
encloses “It is now generally conceded,” says a 
modem orator, “that there is an organisation which 
we call the nervous system in the human body, to which 
belong the functions of emotion, intelligence, and sensa- 
tion, and that that is connected intimately with the 
whole circulation of the blood, -with the condition of the 
blood as affected by the liver, and by aeration m the 
lungs , that the manufacture of the blood is dependent 
upon the stomach , so a man is what he is, not in one 
J>ait o> another , but all over, one part is intimately con- 
nected with the other, from the animal stomach to 
the throbbing brain, and when a man thinks, he thinks 
the whole trunk through Man’s power comes from the 
generating forces that are in lnm, namely, the digestion 
of nutritious food m vitalised blood, made fine by o\j ge- 
nation , an organisation by which that blood has free 
course to flow and be glorified , a neck that will a'low the 
blood to run up and down easily, a brain properly 
organised and balanced , the whole system so com 
pounded as to have susceptibilities and recupeW've 
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force , immense energy to generate resources aiid facility 
to give them out — all these elements go to determine 
iv hat a man’s working power is” 

To do his work cheerfully and well every professional 
man needs a working const.tulion, and this can be got 
only by daily exercise in the open air The atmosphere 
we breathe is an exhalation of all the minerals of the 
globe, the most elaborately finished of all the Creator’s 
works — the rock of ages disi.it eg) a ted and prepared for 
the life of man Draughts of this are the true stimulants 
— more potent and healthful than champagne or cognac, 
*' so cheap at the custom-house, so dear at the hotels ” 
The thorough aeration of the blood by deep inhalations 
of air, so as to bring it m contact with the whole breath- 
ing surface of the lungs, is indispensable to him who 
would maintain that full vital power on which the 
vigorous working-power of the brain so largely depends 
Sydney Smith tells public speakers that if they would 
wa’k twelve miles before speaking they would never 
break down The leaders of the English people under- 
stand this, and hence the University boat-races, horse- 
riding, and ten-mile w a’lcs are practically a part of the 
educational course Lawyers and members of Pailia- 
ment acquire vigour of body and clearness of head for 
their arduous labours by riding to hounds, shooting 
grouse on the Scottish moors, throwing the fly m the 
waters of Norway, or climbing in Switzerland Peel, 
Brougham, Lyndhurst, Palmerston, Bright, Gladstone 
— nearly all the great political and legal leaders, the pro- 
digious workers at the bar and in the senate — have been 
full-chested men, who have been as sedulous to tram 
their bodies as to train their intellects If our American 
leaders accomplish less and die earlier, it is because they 
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neglect the care of the body, and put will-force m the 
place of physical strength 

It is no exaggeration to say that health is a large 
ingredient in what the world calls talent A man with- 
out it may be a giant m intd’ect, but his deeds will 
be the deeds of a dwarf On the contiarj, let him have 
a quick circulation, a good digestion, the bulk, thews, 
ard s news of a man, and the alacrity, the unthinking 
confidence inspired by these, and, though having but a 
thimbleful of brains, he will either blunder upon success 
or set failure at defiance It is true that the number of 
centaurs in every community — of men m whom heroic 
intellects are allied with bodily constitutions as tough as 
those of horses — is small , that, m general, a man has 
reason to think himself well off m the lottery of life, if he 
dmw the pnze of a healthy stomach without a mind, or 
the prize of a fine intellect with a ciazy stomach But 
of the two, a weak mind m a Herculean frame is better 
than a giant mind m a crazy constitution A pound of 
energy with an ounce of talent will achieve greater 
results than a pound of talent with an ounce of energy’ 
'l he first requisite to success m life is to be a good 
animal In any of the learned professions a vigorous 
constitution is equal to at least fifty per cent more brain 
it, judgment, imagination, eloquence, all the qualities 
of the nund, attain thereby a force and splendour to 
which they could never approach without it But intel- 
lect m a weak body is “ like gold in a spent swimmer’s 
pocket” A mechanic may have tools of the sharpest 
edge and highest polish , but what are these without a 
vigorous arm and hand? Of what use is it that your 
mind has become a vast granary of knowledge, if you 

have not strength to tuin the key? 
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The effects of the culture of the body are strikingly 
seen m the nations of antiquity, with whom gymnastics 
and calisthenics were a part of the regular school educa- 
tion Ancient philosophy, instead of despising the body 
as a mere husk or vile outside of human nature, regarded 
it as a true part of the man, the contempt or neglect of 
which would provoke a fearful retaliation upon the whole 
being The gymnastics of the Greeks were not practised 
by the boxers and wrestlers only, the drill-sergeants and 
corporals of that day, but w ent on under the solemn sanc- 
tion of sages The orators, philosopheis, poets, warriors, 
and statesmen of Greece and Rome gamed strength of 
mind as well as of muscle by the systematic drill of the 
palaestra The brain was filled thereby with a quick- 
pulsmg and finely oxygenated blood, the nerves made 
hea’thy and strong, the digestion sharp and powerful, 
and the whole physical man, as the statues of antiquity 
show, developed into the fullest health and vigour It 
is told of Cicero that he became, at one period of his 
life, the victim of that tiam of maladies expressed by the 
word “ dyspepsia ” — maladies which pursue the indolent 
and the overworked man as the shark follows m the wake 
of the plague-slnp The orator hastened, not to the 
phy s.cians, which might have hastened his death, but to 
Greece , flung himself into the gymnasium , submitted to 
its regimen for two entire years , and returned to the 
struggles of the forum as vigoious as the peasants that 
tilled his fnm Who doubts that, by this means, lus 
penods were rounded out to a more majestic cadence, 
and his crushing arguments clinched w'lth a tighter 
grasp? Had he remained a dyspeptic, he might have 
written beautiful essays on old age and friendship, but he 
never would have pulverised Catiline, or blasted Antony 
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wuh his lightnings So the intellectual power of tnose 
giants of antiquity, Aristotle and Plato, was owing in a 
large degree to that harmon.ous education in w’hich the 
body shared as well as the rnnd That the one ruled 
the w r orld of thought down to the time of Eicon, and 
that the other is stimulating and quickening the mind cl 
the nineteenth century, aie owing in patt to the fact that 
they were not only geniuses, but, as one has w'ell sa.d, 
geniuses most happily set, and that no dj spepsia broke 
the harmony of their thought, no neuralgia twinged the 
system with agony, and no philosopher’s midnight oil m 
fected the throat with bad blood or an ulcerated mucous 
membrane 

The success of men gifted, apparently, ,vilh nothing 
but constitutional talent, and the frequency with which 
men endowed with the finest intellectual powers, but 
powers supported by a couple of spindle-shanks and a 
weak body, have disappointed the expectations cf their 
admirers, have led seme persons almost to regard the 
stomach as the seat of intellect, and genius and eupepsy 
as convertible terms Ridiculous as this may seen, it is 
certain that the biain is often credited with acluei ements 
that belong to the digestion Everyth ng shows that the 
greatness of our great men is as much a bodily affair as a 
mental one Nature has presented the great men of the 
earth, not only with extraordinary minds, but — what has 
quite as much to do with the matter — with wonderful 
bodies. Leaders of amnes, what would they be without 
nerv es of whipcord and frames of iron? Let Napoleon 
answer The tortures of hered tary disease, united w.th 
the pangs of fe\ er, wrung from that great captain, in one of 
the most critical days of his history, the exclamation that 
the first requisite of good generalship is good health The 
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efficiency of the common soldier, too, he knew depended, 
first of all, upon his being in peifect health and splendid 
condition, and hence he tried to bring all his tioops to 
the condition of pugilists when they fight for the cham- 
pionship llus was the secret of their prodigious efforts, 
their endurance of fatigues that would have hilled 
common men Even m literature, a robust frame has 
become absolutely indispensable to great and lasting 
success Time was when an author wrote only with his 
head, — wnh the superior and intellectual part, — the 
essence of his being But to-day, owing to the enormous 
labour which he imposes upon himself, or which society 
imposes on h.m at short notice, — owing, also, to the 
necessity he is under of striking quick and telling blows, 
— he has no time to be so Platonic and delicate A 
writer’s works m this nineteenth century are the off- 
sp ing, not meiely of lus brain, but of his blood and 
muscles His physiology and hygiene, — Ins entire 
organisation, — ha\ e become an indispensable chapter m 
e\ery ana’ysis of his talent 

Look, again, at the pulpit Who can est'mate the 
-diminution of energy, of intellectual and moral power, 
if clergymen were all pale, ghoslly-loohmg, over-read, 
over-fed, intellectually blast spectres ? John Knox was 
not a dwarf nor a dyspeptic Latimer and Luther were 
stalwart men, who could have knocked down an oppo- 
nent first, and finished him in argument afterwards 
Isaac Barrow was a -vigorous pugilist m Ins youth, 
Andrew' Fuller, when a farmer's boy, was skilled 111 
boxing, and Adam Clarke, when a lad, could “roll 
large stones about ” as easily as he could in manhood 
roll over a theological adversary 
, The success of the English people — then victories on 
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the field, m the niart, and in the stud}' — has been largely 
owing to physical training John Bull is a large feeder, 
but he is a hard worker to, he loves the open air, and 
keeps mind and body vigorous by constant exercise 
The effect of this upon the efficiency of men is strikingly 
seen m the achievements of the British army and naiy, 
whose soldiers and sailors are surpassed m toughness and 
poweis of endurance by no others m the world That 
the splendid empires w'hich England has founded m 
every quarter of the globe have had their origin laigely 
m the football contests at Eton, the boat-races on the 
Thames, and the cricket-matches on her fields and 
greens, who can doubt ? The race so wildly dominant, — 
“whose morning drum-heat, following the sun, and 
keeping company with the hours, circles the earth with 
one continual, unbroken strain of the martial airs of 
England,”— is dominant because its institutions cultivate 
self-reliance, and its breeding developes endurance, 
corn age, and pluck There are some croakers who talk 
much of England's decline, and predict that she will 


prove an easy prey whenever any of the Continental 
vultures choose to swoop down upon her But there is 
little danger of this while* the silver-coasted isle" is 
defended by the stalwart men she jet produces In 
allusion to the fears of some Englishmen on this subject, 
a London paper some years ago indulged m the follow' 
mg well-founded boast — ‘ If any of the home-keeping 
denizens of London are alarmed by the extraordinarj 
naval preparations which Louis Napoleon is said to he 
making, we would advise them to go down and take a 
look at the Imperial yacht which is now lying at Deptford 
As a vessel, she is m every lespect a match for our royal 
jacht, the Victoria and Albert. But look at her sailors 
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They have been strolling about cur streets for some 
dajs past, exciting wonder wherever they have gone 
What pretty little fellows they are ! What dandy shirts 
they wear 1 what natty enamelled hats * How they 
lemmd us of ballet girls, dressed out for a hornpipe m a 
nautical pantomme Pretty, truly , but their slender 
knees are not made to cling to a giddy maintop in a gale 
1 heir delicate fingers are not designed to grasp a rough, 
tarred rope, and hold on, like grim death, when the fate 
of the ship and its crew rests upon the strength, the 
daring, and the rugged skill of one man There they 
trip along, a batch of French ‘ able seamen,’ looking, at 
the best, like the apprentices of an English war ship 
The big, burly, hard-fisted British tar, who comes 
lumbering down the street, looks as if he could eat one 
of them with ease They are like a litter of Italian 
greyhounds by the side of that huge English mastilf 
Our rivals, then, whoever they miy be, may build as 
many iron-cased ships as they please They cannot 
build sailors like curs In that respect Nature and our 
insular position will always give us the advantage, if we 
only exercise the most ordinary vigilance in keeping the 
material of our fleet up to the requ’rements and exi- 
gencies of the time 

It is true there have been men who, despite of frail 
and miserable health, have done immortal things Great 
and heroic were the achievements of Paul, “ m boldly 
presence weak,” of the blind Milton, of Pascal, a 
confirmed invalid at eighteen, of Johnson, bravely 
carrying through life the weight of a diseased and 

* This very Imperial steam yacht tarned back from encountering 
Polar Seas, whilst Lord Dufienn’s yacht sailed gaily to such 
laUtudcs at the identical moment. 
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tortured body , of Nelson, little and lame , ofChanmng, 
with his frail, clayey tabernacle , of the pale Lawrence, 
weighing from day to day the morsels of bread which 
alone his djspepttc stomach could beai It is tiue that 
Julius Caesar was troubled with epilepsy, and never 
planned a great battle without going into fits , that the 
great Suwarrow stood but five feet one m his boots , 
that Pope w r as a hunchback and an invalid, and that 
Aristotle was a pigmy in body, though a giant in 
intellect But these are brilliant exceptions, wh’ch onlj 
prove the rule The general fact still remains that it is 
the man of tough and endurng fibre, of elastic n ene, of 
comprehensive digestion, tvho does the great work of 
life It is Scott, with his manly form It is Brougham, 
with his superhuman powers of physical endurance It 
is Franklin, at the age of seventy, camping out, on his 
way to arouse the Canadas, as our hardiest boys of twenty 
nov camp out m the Adirondacks It is Napoleon, 
sleeping four hours, and m the saddle twenty Rarely 
does the world behold such a spectacle as that pre- 
sented in 1693 at Neerwmden, m the Netherlands, wnen, 
among the one hundred and twenty thousand soldiers 
who were marshalled under the banners of all Europe, 
the two feeblest in body were the hunchbacked dwaif 
who urged on the fiery onset of France and the asthmatic 
skeleton who covered the slow retreat of England 
Even the greatest poets have been those vho, like 
Bums, have combined athletic bodies with souls of 
Aiolian tones, who w T ere blessed with good digestion as 
well as brains The Greek poet, AEschylus, fought 
nobly for his country at Salamis , and the trumpet that 
woke his countrymen to battle that morning still rings m 
his icrse Chaucer w r as a sturdy bard, as ready to fight 
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as to write , and when some Londoners had accused him 
of untruth, “ prepared his body for Mars his doing, if any 
contramed his saws " There is no calling m which men 
do not need that sturdy vigour, that bodily strength and 
agility, without which all mental culture is but a prepara- 
tion for disappointment and mortification But, in the 
learned professions, a good constitution is doubly indis- 
pensable There is nothing pise which so taxes, tries, 
and exhausts the life-force as mental effort Instead of 
being pale, delicate, feeble, and Sickly, the thinker, 
whether in the laiv-ofiice, the pulpit, the editorial room, 
the counting-room, or the hall of legislation, needs to be 
stalwart and hardy He should have tougher thews, and 
stronger smews, and a more vigorous pulse than the man 
who holds the plough or shoves the foreplane It has 
been said, with not a little truth, that a small body has 
comparatively small chances of success, ‘ people ivll 
jield that to mere physical largeness which they will 
refuse to, or at least dispute with, littleness of body and 
self-distrust ” No matter how true the rifle or the aim, a 
light ball w.ll not carry far, heavy men, like heavy 
bullets, do the most execution, and win the battle at long 
range See Palmerston at fourscore still handling the 
empire with the firm grasp of thirty 1 Look at Lord 
Brougham 1 That the King never dies, and that 
Brougham never sleeps, used to be the two leading fea- 
tures of English constitutional doctrine One would tnmk 
fiom his toughness, when almost ninety, that he was a 
son of old McDonald of Keppocli, the Scotch chieftain 
ofnhom it is told tint, camping out one night with a 
portion of his clan, he w ? ent and kicked the snow from 
under lus son’s head, which the youth had p.led together 
so as to form a sort of pillow, declaring that “ the young 
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rascal, by his degenerate effeminacy, would bring disgrace 
on the clan " The life of Brougham was a peipe'uil 
series of mental feats and triumphs over the frail physime 
of humanity It is told that he once worked six days on 
a stretch, one hundred and forty-four hours, without sleep , 
then ran down from London into the country, slept from 
Saturday night till Monday morning, and returned and 
buckled to his work again, as fresh and elastic as ever 
Is it not an immense advantage to have such a working 
constitution as this? — to be able, if a professional man, 
to endure for a whole week a perpetual strain on your 
brain, and, amid confinement and close air, with heaps 
of confused papers, law books, and books of reference to 
get through, to go on daily and nightly extracting there 
from liquid and transpaient results, and find yourself, 
when you rise from your task, as elastic as a rubber ball ? 
Is not a lawyer doubly sure of success who, after a fort- 
night’s laborious attention to a suit, can rise to address 
a jury with all his faculties, as vigorous and eager for the 
contest as on the first day of the term, while his wilted 
and exhausted opponent has hardly more vitality than a 
bed pillow 

On the other hand, of what avail arebnlliant talents 
and a splendid education to a j oung man just entering 
manhood w'ho has a feeble constitution ? It is Ulysses’ 
bow m the hands of the suitors He bungs into the 
arena of life, to meet its fierce contests, to bear its hard 
shocks, to persevere in its long-continued enterprises, and 
to subdue Us impetuous oppositions, a shrivelled, puny 
body, limbs trembling with weakness and palsied with 
pain His feeble system is home down to the bed of 
sickness even by the operations of his own over-cultivated 
mmd the spmt is too strong for us tenement The 
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sword has -worn through the scabbard He hears the 
trumpet sound, and the busy hum of preparation, — his 
soul is “ up m arms and eager for the fray,” — but he can- 
not arise and equip himself for the battle Opportunities 
o f usefulness and of winning an honourable leputation 
crowd thick upon him , but he feels a prostrating weak- 
ness, which, like an invisible enemy, creeps through his 
veins, and drinks the life-blood from his heart , and he 
languishes m pam and wretchedness, like Ivanhoe in the 
castle of Front de Boeuf, unable to perform a solitary act 
m the fray on whose results hang all his most cherished 
hopes 

The American legist, Horace Mann, m a letter of advice 
to a law-student, justly remaiks that a spendthrift of health 
is one of the most reprehensible of spendthrifts “I am 
certain,” continues he, “I could have performed twice the 
labour, both better and with gieatei ease to mj self, had 
I known as much of the lavs of health and life at twenty- 
one as I do now In college I w r as taught all about the 
motions of the planets, as carefully as though they would 
have been in danger of getting off the track if I had not 
known how to trace their orbits , but about my own 
organisation, and the conditions indispensable to the 
healthful functions of my own body, I was left m profound 
ignorance Nothing could be more preposterous I 
ought to have begun at home, and taken the stars when 
it should come their turn The consequence was, I 
bioke down at the beginning of my second college year, 
and have neier had a well day since Whatever labour I 
have since been able to do, I ha\e done it all on credit 
instead of capital, — a most lumous way, either m regard 
to health or money For the last twenty-five years, so 
fir as it legards health, I have been put, from day to day, 
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on my good behavour , and during the whole of tins 
period, as an Hibernian would say, if I had lived as 
other folks do for a month, I should have died m a fort- 
night ” 

Let, then, the man who is stripping for the race of life 
account no time or money as wasted that contributes m 
*ny way to his physical health, — that gives tone to the 
stomach, or development to the muscles The life of 
the present day is lived so often at fever-heat, is so swift 
and restless, that the mental wear and tear are enormous 
Neier before were men devoured by so insatiable an 
amoitton, or scourged by so merciless ail activity, as m this 
latter half of the nineteenth centuiy It is the pace that 
kills We need, therefore, all the vigour, all the “ healthy 
animalism, " that can be drawn from sport or play, to 
strengthen us for the struggle It is true the professional 
or business man needs health rather than strength He 
need not boast the brawn of the gladiator He need not 
be a Sayers or a Spartacus He need not lift a thousand 
pounds, noi walk a hundred miles m twenty-four hours 
It is a sound constitution that mo»t men want to do 
their work, — m short, that condition of the body and 
that amount of vital po ver which shall enable them to 
pursue their callings with the greatest amount of comfort 
to themselves and usefulness to oth ers It is true also that 
physical ability is lequired more m some callings than 
in others But in all it is indispensable to leadership, and 
he who lacks it, though lie may live a useful and repu- 
table life, — may even become a first-rate second-rate man, 
• — must not think to command 







CHAPTER V. 

CONCENTRATION, OR ONENFSS OF AIM 

One science only well one genius fit , 

So wide is art, so narrow human wit — Pope. 

“ So it comes to pass that now, at last, the m east re of a min s lea”" 
ing will be the amount of his voluntary ignorance , the measure u 
his practical effectiveness, the amount of what he is content to leave 
unattempted ” 

Be notsimply good, — be good for something — Thorreau 

We should guard against a talent which we cannot hope to prac 
tisem peifeclion Improve it as we may, we shall always, in the 
end, when the merit of the master has become apparent to us, pain- 
fully lament the loss of time and strength devoted to such botching 
—Goethe 

indispensable requisite to success is con- 
centration, or devotion to one object One, 
well-cultivated, deepened, and enlarged, is 
worth a hundred shallow faculties The 
first law of success at this day, when so 
many things are clamouring for attention, is 
concentration — to bend all the energies to 
one point, and to go directly to that pomt, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left It has been justly 
said that a great deal of the wisdom of a man m this 
century is shown in leaving things unknown, and a great 
deal of his practical sense tit leaving things undone. 
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The day of universal scholars is past Life is short, and 
art is long The range of human knowledge has in- 
creased so enormously that no bram can grapple with it, 
and the man who would know one thing well must ha\ e 
the courage to be ignorant of a thousand other things, 
however attractive or inviting As with knowledge, so 
with w r ork Ihe man who would get along must single 
out his specialty, and into that must pour the whole 
stream of his activity — aT the energies of his hand, eye, 
longue, heart, and brain Broad culture, many-sidedness, 
are beautiful things to contemplate, but it is the na.rro.v- 
edged men — the men of single and intense puipose, 
who steel their souls against all things else — that accom- 
plish the hard work of the world, and who are everj- 
where m demand when hard work is to be done 

Every beginner in life, theiefore, should try early 
to ascertain the strong faculty of his nnnd or bodv, 
fitting him for some special purpose, and direct his 
utmost energies to bring it to perfection A man, sajs 
Emerson, is like a bit of Labrador spar, which has no 
lustre as you turn it m } o ir hand until ) ou come to a 
pa/cicular angle, then it shows deep and beautiful 
colours There is no adaptation or universal applica- 
bility in man, but each has his special talent , and the 
mastery of successful men consists m adroitly keeping 
themselves where and when that turn shall need oftenest 
to be practised The successful man in every calling — 
whether literary, scientific, or business — is he who is 
toins in illo — who can say with Paul, “ This one thing I 
do ” With the exception of a few great creative minds, 
the men whose names are historic are identified with 
some one achievement, upon which all their life-force is 
spent You think of Watt, and instantly the steam- 
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engine is suggested, of Arkwright, and the spinning' 
jenny whirls before you , of Davy, and the safety-lamp 
lights up the mine , of Harvey, and the blood courses 
the more quickly m your veins , of Jenner, and you see 
disease stayed in its progress by the pnehing of a lancet , 
of Morse, of Wheatstone, and the electnc spark is 
seen darting from continent to continent, ready, like 
Puck, to “ put a girdle round the earth m forty 
minutes ” “ Whatever I have tried to do m my life,” 
said Charles Dickens, “ I have tried w ith all my heart to 
do well What I have devoted myself to, I have devoted 
myself to completely Never to put one hand to any- 
thing on which I would throw my whole self, and never 
to affect depreciation of my work, whatever it was, I find 
no v to have been golden rules " 

A man may have the most dazzling talents, but if they 
are scattered upon many objects he will accomplish 
nothing Sir Joshua Reynolds used to say that a painter 
should sew up his mouth — that is, he must not shine as 
a talker if he would excel m his art Strength is like 
gunpow'der — to be effective, it requires concentration 
nd aim The marksman who aims at the whole target 
will seldom hit the centre The literary man or philo- 
sopher may revel among the sweetest and most beautiful 
flow'ers of thought, but unless he gathers and condenses 
the sweets in the honeycomb of some great thought 
or woik, his finest conceptions will be lost or useless. 
When Michael Angelo w’as asked why he did not marry, 
he replied, “ Painting is my wife, and my works are my 

children ” “ Mr often laughs at me," said a learned 

chemist, ‘ because I have but one idea He talks about 
eveiything — aims to excel in many things, but I have 
learned that if I wish ever to make a breach, I must p’ay 
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my guns continually upon one joint” Hts gunne-y was 
successful Beginning life as an obscure schoolmaster, 
and poring over his boohs by the light of a pme-knot m 
a log-cabin, he was ere long performing experiments in 
electro-magnetism to men of the highest culture, and has 
since been at the head of one of the chief scient fic 
institutions of the world 

It was the opinion of William Hazlitt that life is long 
enough for many pursuits, provided we set about them 
properly, and give our minds wholly to them Let one 
devote himself to any art or science ever so strenuously, 
he said, and he will still have leisure to make consider- 
able progress in half a dozen acquisitions ft Let a man 
do all he can in any one branch of study, he must either 
exhaust himself and doze over it, or vary his pursuit, or 
else lie idle All our real labour lies in a nut-shell The 
mind makes, at some period or other, one Herculean 
effort, and the rest is mechanical ” All this is true 
enough of a few prodigies of genius that have appeared 
at rare intervals in the ages Cicero was master of logic, 
ethics, astronomy, and natural philosophy, besides being 
well versed in geometry, music, and all the other fine 
arts Bacon took all knowledge for his province Dante, 
skilled in all the learning of his times, sustained argu- 
ments at the University of Pans against fourteen dispu- 
tants, and conquered m all Scipio Africanus was not 
only a great warrior, but famed for his learning and 
eloquence Salvator Rosa was a lutenist and a satirist. 
The vanety of knowledge and accomplishment accumu- 
lated by Leonarda,da Vinci almost staggers belief It 
has been said that if he had stood before the gates of 
Macedon, he would have tamed Bucephalus , if he had 
^een seated on t]ie jpagjc throne of Corhus/ he would 

If i'» 
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have broken the wand of the demon , if he had seen the 
chariot of the king of Phrygia, he would have unravelled 
the Gordian Knot He was not only a great painter, but 
mathematician, metaphysician, musician, poet, sculptor, 
engineer, architect, chemist, botanist, anatomist, astro- 
nomer, besides being skilled m mechanics and natural 
history But how many Bacons, Dantes, Salvators, or 
Da Vincis have there been in world’s history? — nay, 
among the men of any generation, how many are even 
Hazluts? The very rarity of such prodigies is what 
makes them prodigies To eveiy such instance of um- 
\ersal accomplishment may be opposed thousands of 
men who have failed m life by dabbling in too many 
things Most men run uncertainly if they have two 
goals Hobbes made himself a laughing-stock as a 
poet, Milton provokes a smile at himself as a humorist , 
Bentley’s hand forgot its cunning when he laid it on 
Paradise Lost , Boileau failed almost utterly when he 
attempted to sweep the strings of the lyre, as did 
Corneille in comedy and Dryden in tragedy “ Art, not 
less eloquently than hteiature, teaches her children to 
\ enerate the single eye Remember Matsys His re- 
presentations of miser-life are breathing A forfeited 
bond twinkles in the hard smile But follow him to an 
alter-piece His Apostle has caught a stray tint from 
his usurer ” 

Sydney Smith, m an excellent lecture on the conduct 
of the understanding, justly censures what he calls the 
foppery of umvasality , — of knowing all sciences and ex- 
celling m all arts, — chcm stry mathematics, algebra, 
dancing, histoiy, reasoning, riding fencing, Low Dutch, 
High Dutch, natural philosophy, and enough Spanish to 
talk about Lope de Vega. The modern precept of edu* 
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cation, he says, is, very often, Be ignorant of nothing 
“Now my advice, on the contraiy, is to have the cow age 
to be ignorant of a great number of things, in order to 
avoid the calamity of being ignorant of eveiy thing I 
would exact of a young man a pledge that he would 
never read Lope de Vega , he should pawn to me his 
honour to abstain from Bettmelli and his thnty-five 
original sonneteers, and I would exact from him the 
most rigid securities that I was never to hear anything 
about that race of penny poets who lived m the reigns of 
Cosmo and Lorenzo de Medici ” 

The world has few Admirable Crichtons, — few um- 
veisal geniuses, who are capable of mastering a dozen 
languages, arts, or sciences, or driving a dozen callings 
abreast Beginneis in life are peipetually complaining 
of the disadvantages under which they labour , but it is 
an indisputable fact that more persons fail from a multi- 
plicity of pursuits and pretensions than from an absolute 
poverty of resources Don Quixote thought that he 
could have made beautiful bird-cages and toothpicks if 
his brain had not been so full of ideas of chivalry, and 
many other persons would achieve an easy success m 
their callings if they were not distracted by rival ambi- 
tions “The one prudence in life,” says a shrewd 
essayist, “ is concentration, the one evil is dissipation , 
and it makes no difference whether our dissipations are 
coarse or fine, — property and its cares, friends and a 
social habit, or politics, or music, or feasting Every- 
thing is good which tales away one plaything and 
delusion more, and drives us home to add one stroke of 
faithful work ” The same essayist felicitously compares 
the culture of a healthy, vigorous mind to that of a tree 
The gardener does not suffei the sap to be diverted into 
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a thousand channels, merely to develope a myriad of 
profitless twigs, he prunes the offshoots, and leaves the 
vital juices to be absorbed by a few vigorous, fruit- 
beanng branches Racine, we are told, might have 
rivalled Molibre m comedy , but he gave up the cultiva- 
tion of his comic talents to devote himself to the tragic 
muse If, as the French assert, he thereby attained to 
the perfection of liagic wiitmg, was not that better than 
writing comedies as well as Mohhre, and dramas as well 
as Ciebilloa ? 

It is said that a Yankee can splice a rope in many 
d.fterent ways , an English sailor know r s bat one mode, 
but that mode is the best The one thing which an 
Englishman detests with his w’hole soul is a Jack of-all- 
trades, the miscellaneous man who knows a little of 
everything England is not a country for average men , 
every profession is overstocked, and the only chance of 
success is for the man of signal ability and address to 
_ climb to a lofty position over the heads of a hundred 
others Ameiica, on the other hand, is full of persons 
who can do many things, but who do no one thing well 
The secret of their failure is mental dissipation, — the 
squandering of the energies upon a distracting variety of 
objects, instead of condensing them upon one To do 
anj thing peifectly, there should be an exclusiveness, a 
bigotry, a blindness of attachment to that one object, 
which shall make all others for the time being seem 
worthless Just as the general who scatters his soldiers 
all about the country insures defeat, so does he whose at- 
tention is for ever ditlused thiough innumerable channels 
that it can never gather in force on any one pomt The 
human mind, in short, lesembles a burn ng-glass, whose 
Tays are intense only as they are concentrated As the 
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glass bui ns only when its light is conveyed to the focal 
point, so the former illumines the world of sc ence> 
literature, or business, only when it is directed to a 
solitary object Or, to take another illustration, what is 
more powerless than the scattered clouds of steam, as 
they rise m the sky ? They are as impotent as the dew- 
drops that fall nightly upon the earth But, concentrated 
and condensed m a steam Coder, they are able to cut 
through solid rock, to hurl mountains into the sea, and 
to bring the antipodes to our doors 
“ Be a whole man at everything,” was the advice of a 
celebrated Englishman to his son at school It is just 
the lack of this wholeness which distinguishes the shabby } 
half-hearted, and blundering — the men who make the 
mob of life — from those who win victories In slower 
times success might have been w on by the man who gave 
but a comer of his brain to the work m hand , but m 
these days of keen competition it demands the mtensest 
application of the entire thinking faculty Exclusive 
dealing, hateful as it is m politics, is yet, in worldly pur- 
suits, a principle of hundred-headed power The great 
linguist of Bologna mastered a hundred languages by at- 
tacking them singly, as the lion did the bulls On the 
other hand, by dividing his time among too many objects, 
a man of genius often becomes diamond dust instead of 
a diamond Many men walk as much idly m Broadway 
or Pall Mall as m a few years could carry them round the 
globe Many a person misses of being a great man by 
splitting into two middling ones Enough of irregular, 
disconnected, and objectless effort is put forth by amateur 
artists to secure a commendable, if not an enviab'e suc- 
cess, were the effort only systematic and persistent The 
scattered hours wasted in idly drawing the bow by some 
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dreaming violinist would make, if properly employed, not 
indeed, a Vieu\temps or a Paganini, but a brilliant per- 
former The time spent by many peisons m profitless 
desultory reading, if concentrated upon a single line of 
study, would make them masters of an entire literature or 
science The toil expended by the newspaper hack in 
writing disconnected essays, dissertations, and sketches, 
to buy his daily bread, would produce — if directed with 
energy for a year to one absorbing object — a volume, 
instead of the two-and-fifty or more crude and ephemeral 
articles which are once read and then for ever forgotten 
The highest [ability will accomplish but little, if scat- 
tered on a multiplicity of objects , while, on the other 
hand, if one has but a thimbleful of brams, and concen- 
trates them all upon the thing he has m hand, he may 
achieve miracles Momentum in physics, properly di- 
rected, will drive a tallow candle thiough an inch board 
Just so will oneness of aim and the direction of the 
energies to a single pursuit, while all others are waived as 
harlotry, enable the veriest weakling to make his mark 
where he strikes 

We are aware that it is fashionable m these days, with 
small wits, to ndicule men of one idea But no man has 
ever jet made his mark on the world who was not pos- 
sessed by some master passion Now and then w r e meet 
with a l'eame, who writes an “ Essay on Contingent Re- 
mainders, ” and is at the same time profoundly versed in 
medic.ne, chemistry, and mathematics, obtains a patent 
for dyeing scarlet, and produces an acute treatise on the 
Greek accent , with a Mill, who besides being an able 
writer on metaphysics and politics, is a fine pianist, an 
able archaeologist, philologist, and botanist, or, again, 
with ? Gladstone, who works double tides and excels 
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m both, — who, though Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
receives despatches, makes experiments with Sykes’s 
hydrometer, answers the letters of financial amateurs, 
conducts a well-sustained correspondence with half a 
dozen Greek scholiasts on Homer, translates some scoies 
of English hymns into Latin verse, and writes occasional 
letters of forty pages to a lawyer on some nice legal 
point But the Loyolas and the Luthers, the Cavours 
and Bismarcks, of every age, have been men of “one 
idea," which, though ihe^ capacious souls have con- 
tained many ideas, have suboidmated and directed all the 
rest An acute obseiver, who knew intimately the cele 
biated Canning, said of him that he possessed too many 
talents, for, betrayed by his rare powers of declamation 
and sarcasm, he often produced moie admiration than 
•conviction, and seldom delivered an important speech 
without making an enemy for life Pitt said ofthr 
same brilliant orator and statesmen, that lie might have 
achieved anj thing had he but gone straight to the mark 
What a contrast between his dazzling but fitful and half- 
successful career and that of William Pitt > If there was 
anything divine m tlis man, whom lus contemporaries 
called a Heaven-born statesman, it was the marvellous 
gift of concentrating his powers Whatever he d d, he 
did with all lus might E\er mas'er of himself, he con- 
verged all the rays of his mind, as into a focus, upon the 
object m hand, worked like a horse, and did nothing 
by halves Hence with him there w T as ro half vision, no 
sleepy eyes, no dawning sense All his life he had his wits 
about him so intensely directed to the point required, 
that, it is said, he seemed never to learn, but only to 
recollect He gave men an answer before they knew 
there was a nddic , he had formed a decision before they 
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had heard of a difficulty His lightning had st»uck, and 
done its work, before they had heaid the thunder-clap 
which announced it. 

Is it stiange that such a man went straightway from 
college into the House of Commons, and in two years to 
the Prime Ministership of Great Britain, — reigned, for 
nearly a quarter of a century, virtual king, — and earned 
his measures in spite of the opposition of some of the 
greatest men England ever pioduced ? The simple secret 
of his success was, that Ins whole soul was swallowed 
up m the one passion for political power So we see 
him “neg’ectmg everything else, — careless of friends, 
careless of expenditures, so that with an income of fifty 
thousand do'lars yeaily, and no family, he died hopelessly 
in debt , tearing up by the roots fiom his heart a love 
most deep and tender, because it ran counter to his am- 
bition , totally indifferent to posthumous fame, so that he 
did not take the pains to transmit to posterity a single 
one of his speeches _, utterly insensible to the claims of 
art, literature, and belles-lettres , living and ivorking ter- 
ribly for the or e sole purpose of wielding the governing 
power of the nation ” Again, we all know of the success 
of Rufus Choate as a lawyer To what did he owe it 
but to a similar quality, — his marvellous powers of con- 
centration, — that entue absorption and identification until 
the interests of h*s client which led him tobu.nand 
freeze with him , which led him, it has been said, to 
be as pathetic as the grand lamentations in "Sams an 
Agonistes ” over the obstructions of fishways, and to rite 
into the cathedral masic of the universe on the right to 
manufacture mdia-rubber suspenders ? His biogiapher 
tells us that every important cause took such possession 
of him that sound sleep was an impossibility. His mind, 
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as he himself said, became a stream that took up the 
cause, like a ship, and bore it on, night and day, till the 
veidct or judgment was reached, and days elapsed De- 
fore he could enter upon a new case with the full force of 
his faculties 

Another argument for concentration is, that it is the 
only way of using strength economically, so as to avoid 
exhaustion The man who scatters himself upon many 
objects soon loses his energy, anil with his energy lus en- 
thusiasm, and how is success possible without enthusiasm? 
A modern philosopher, m counselling young clergymen, 
exhorted them above all things to throw their force 
into their sermons u Many ministers,” said he, “are en- 
thusiastic about other things, such as art, poetry, author- 
ship, or politics , but their Sabbath sermon is like a 
sponge from which all the moisture is squeezed out 
Liveyhr your sermon,— live tit your sermon Get some 
starling to cry Sermon, sermon, sermon 1" An advocate, 
who was very successful with juries, used to say “ Carry 
the jury at all hazards , move heaven and earth to cany 
the jury, and then fight it out with the judges on the law 
questions as best you can M It was thus that the naval 
hero won his victories He pointed all his guns at the 
“big ship ” of the enemy No matter how hot the fire 
from the others , every ball must be hurled at the “ big 
ship " till her guns were silenced 

Let it not be inferred from all this that by concentra- 
tion we mean isolation or self-absoiption In a work of 
art there may be great variety of detail with perfect 
unity of concep ion , and so m the conduct ofhfe 1 here 
may be a hundred accessories, provided they but con- 
tribi te to the one grand result « St ck to your business, 
and your business will slick to you,” is a golden rule ’ 
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but what if I accomplish my mam ends more rapi Uy 
and surely by leaving my office and shop occasionally, 
and dining with an influential friend ? A late writer has 
justly urged that “ social intercourse, of the right hind, is 
a material aid to' success Often the gam is palpable to 
you at once, and you count your advantage as you tahe 
off your dress-coat But if not, it will find you out after 
many days , you have sown, and m due season you will 
reap If you do nothing more than assert your indivi- 
duality, — make yourself a living presence among men, in- 
stead of a myth, a stai nommis umbra ,— you may be sure 
that you have done something Am I more or less 
likely to read your book, or to buy your picture, or to 
say a good word for you, if I have a chance, to some 
man m authority, for sitting next to you at out friend 
Robinson’s, and thinking you a pleasant fellow ?” 

Again, m urging the importance of sticking to one 
thing, we do not mean that any man should be a mere 
lawyer, a mere doctor, a mere merenant or mechanic, and 
nothing more We would commend to no man the 
example of Saint Bernard, who was so great a saint that 
he could keep no flesh on his bones, and knew not the 
difference between a cake composed of ashes and one 
composed of meal A Daniel Lambert, with his ele 
phantme proportions, is hardly more a monstrosity than 
the intellectually obese Neander, who so far neglects the 
practical part of Ins nature that he cannot find the way 
from his own house to the university where he has 
lectured for nearly a third of a century Napoleon 
thought war the sum of all the arts , a great musician 
thought the chief value of the Seven Years' War h>y m 
the opportunity it gave for improving wind instruments , 
Parson Adams though): a schoolmaster the greatest cha* 
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racter m the world, Garat, the French singing-master, 
believed himself and Voltaire to be the two greatest men 
in. all Europe, and Dr George, we are told, shrewdly 
suspected that Fiedeuck the Great, ruth all his victories, 
could not conjugate a Greek verb m mi It was said 
of Baron Maseres, with whom the study of abstract 
arithmetic was a passion, that “ his leading idea seemed 
.0 have been to calculate more decimal places than any- 
one would want, and to print the works of all who had 
done the same thing" Douglas Jerrold once knew a 
man with twenty -four languages, and not an idea m any 
of them , and it is said that the dying regret of a great 
German philologist was, that he had not concentrated his 
i fe-labours on the dative case Jean Paul says of the 
Gormans that they determine the course of a zephyr by 
a sea-compass, and the heart of a girl by conic sections 
To a Lowell cotton manufacturer “ the blood of all the 
Howards " is, doubtless, but so much crimson fluid, that 
would make, perhaps, good red ink , and if you w f ere 
to show him the mummy of Potiphar’s wife, he would 
declare, oracularly, that the wrapper was flax, not cotton 
But these are cases of one-ideaism pushed too far There 
is no more pitiable wretch than the man in whom one 
giant faculty has starved the rest, like the dwarf 
whose large feet and ha ids seemed to have devoured his 
statme And yet, does not the world abound in such 
dwarfed specimens of humanity ? Has not every profes- 
sion its peculiar tendencies, that more or less cripple, 
mutilate, or warp those who devote themselves to it too 
exclusively, paralyzing this or that mental or moral faculty'-, 
and preventing them from attaining to a complete, 
healthful, and whole-souled manhood? Is not the 
weaver, in many cases, but an animated shuttle?— the 
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seamstress a living needle ? — the labourer a spade that 
eats and sleeps ? Does not the clergyman too often get a 
white-neckcloth ideal of the world, with some twists 
of dyspepsia in it ? — and do not lus shyness, stiffness, and 
lack of practicality, give too much occasion for the 
jest that the human race is dnided into three classes, — 
men, women, and ministers? Does not the lawyer 
otten become a mere bundle of precedents, a walking 
digest of real-estate rules and decisions m law or 
Chancery ? Are not scholars too often Dommie Samp- 
sons, — meie bloated encyclopedias of learning > Is not 
the time rapidly drawing near when, to find a perfect 
man, we must take a bram from one, a heart from 
anothei, senses from a third, and a stomach from a 
fourth ? 

Surely, man dwarfs himself if he pushes too far the 
doctrine of the subdivision of labour Success is pur- 
chased too dear, if, to attain it, one has to become a 
monster of one-sided development, and transformed into 
a head, an arm, a finger, or a leg, instead of a man 
Every person ought to be something more than a factor 
in some grand formula of social or econom.cal science — 
a cog or pulley in some great machine Let every one 
take care, first of all, to be a man, cultivating and 
developing so far as he can all his powers on a sym- 
metrical plan, and then let him expend his chief labours 
on the one faculty which Nature, by making it pro- 
minent, has given a hint should be specially cultivated 
There is, indeed, no profession upon which a high 
degree of knowledge will not continually bear Things 
which at first view seem most remote from it will often 
be brought into close approximation to it, and acquisi- 
tions which the narrow-minded might deem a hindrance 
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will sooner or later yield something serviceable Nothing 
is moie beautiful than to see a man hold his ait, trade, 
or function in an easy, disengaged way— nearing it 
as a soldier his sword, which, once laid aside, the 
accomplished soldier gi\ es you no hint that he has ever 
worn How it exalts our estimate of the genius of 
Charles James Fox to learn, as Walpole tells us, that 
after his long and exhausting speech on Hastings’s trial, 
he was seen handing the ladies into the coaches with ah 
the gaiety and prattle of an idle gallant * Too often the 
shopkeeper smells of the shop, and the scholar, who 
should remind you, unconsciously that he has been on 
Parnassus, only by the odours of the flowers which he 
has crushed, which cling to his feet, affronts you with a 
huge nosegay stuck in his bosom 

It is recorded of Brahatn, the celebrated vocalist, that 
his voice was equally effective m treble, tenor, or bass, 
but that his individuality was ever distinguishable 
throughout So should it be m the conduct of lfe 
The man who would get on need not always pursue the 
“grand trunk” lice , he may “switch off” upon other 
tracks, provided they lead ultimately to the same ter- 
minus. With one object ever m view, he may have 
many varying activities, conducive to the same result 
Singleness of aim by no means necessitates monotony of 
action , but if we would be felt on this stirring planet, if 
we would strike the world with lasting force, we must be 
men of one thing Having found out the thing we have 
to do, we must throw into it all the energies of our 
being, seeking its accomplishment at whatever hazard or 
sacrifice What did Edward Everett accomplish m pro- 
portion to his rare gifts? What great work did he 
J^vg?— >yhat monurqettf gf his fing powers? What 
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could be expected of a man who dispersed himself 
nearly over the whole field of knowledge and elegant 
accomplishment ? Or what impress would Crichton have 
made upon his age if, instead of dying in a street brawl, 
a prodigy of acquisition at twenty-two, he had con- 
tinued to scatter his energies to the age of seventy ? It 
is not such‘meh that confer the highest blessings o.i 
mankind, and send their names ringing down the ages 
No, it is Bishop Butler, giving twenty years to his 
“Analogy,” and Edward Gibbon twenty years to the 
“ Decline and Fall it is Kant working half a century 
m the qu.cksilver mines of metaphysics, it is Isaac 
Newton rewriting his “ Chronology” seventeen times, 
and Adam Smith toil.ng ten years over “ The Wealtn of 
Nations,” who do the work which the world honours 
One of the most striking illustrations of this concentration 
of mind was Chief Justice Marshall Read what Wirt 
says of him, and joa cease to wonder at the success 
with which he grappled with the toughest problems 
of the law "Here is John Marshall,” he writes m one 
of his letters, “ whose mind seems to be little else than a 
mountain of barren and stupendous rocks — an inex- 
haustible quarry from which he draws his materials and 
builds his frabrics, rude and Gothic, but of such strength 
that neither time nor force can beat them down, a 
fellow who would not turn off a single step from the 
nght line of his argument though a paradise should rise 
to tempt him ” And so with the giants of theology and 
medicine , it is because they have rigorously limited 
themselves to a single subject of thought, instead of 
pareenng oyer the whole encyclopaedia, that they have 
fnade epochs 
'J.he poet Praed, says— 
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“ IIis talii is like a stream which iu ' s 

With rapid clnnge from roAs to roses , 

It slips from politics to puns, 

It glides from Mahomet to Moses , 

Beginning with the laws that keep 
The planets m their radiant courses, 

And ending with some precept deep 
For skinning eels or shoeing horses " 

But persons who thus know a little of eveiything gene- 
rally do not know much of anything Even of Lord 
Brougham, who, of those aspiring intellects that, like 
Bacon, take all knowledge to be their province, is the 
least obnoxious to the charge of being “superficially 
omniscient,” it has been sarcastically observed that 
“science was his forte, omniscience his foible,” and 
that if his loidship had only known a little of law he 
would have known a little of everything 
Dr Adam Clarke used to say, “ The old adage about 
* too many irons m the fire ’ conveys an abominable he 
Keep them all agoing— poker, tongs, and all But 
all are not Clarkes , and experience shows that, gene- 
rally, those who try to heat h llf a dozen 110ns at once 
eithei bum their fingers or find the irons cooling faster 
than they can use them Distraction of pursuit is the 
the rocs: on which most unsuccessful persons split in 
early life Nine men out of ten lay out their plans on 
too -vast a scale, and they who aie competent to do 
almost anything do nothing, because they never make 
up their minds distinctly as to what they want or what 
they intend to be Hence the mournful failures we 
'see all around us m every walk of life Behold a 
De Qumcey, with all his wondrous and weird-like 
powers— his enormous learning and wealth of thought 
—producing nothing worthy of hip rare gifts’ See 
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a Coleridge, a man of Shakespearian mould, possessing a 
creative power of Titanic grasp, and yet, for want of 
concentration, fathoming among all his vagrancies no 
foundation, filling no chasms, and of all his dazzling and 
colossal literary schemes not completing one 1 The heir 
of eternity, scorning to be the slave of time ’ Feeling 
that he has all the ages to work in, he squanders the 
precious present, so he lets his dreams go by un- 
grasped, Ins magnificent promises unrealised, and his 
life may be summed up in the words of Charles Lamb, 
who writes to a friend “ Coleridge is dead, and is said 
to have left behind him above forty thousand treatises 
on metaphysics and divinity — not one of them com- 
plete 1 u 

There is probably no more frequent cause of failure lr 
life than that greediness which leads men to grasp at too> 
many of its prizes There are some the acquisition of 
which is incompatible with the acqu'sition of others, 
and the sooner this truth is realised and acted upon the 
better the chance of success and happiness Much 
matei.al good must be resigned if we would attain to the 
highest degree of moral excellence, and many spiritual 
joys must be foregone if we resolve at all risks to wm 
great material advantages To strive for a high pro- 
fessional position, and yet expect to have all the delights 
of leisure , to labour for vast riches and yet to ask for 
freedom from anxiety and care, and all the happiness 
which flows from a contented nund, to indulge in 
sensual gratification, and yet demand health, strength, 
and vigour , to live for self, and yet \o look for the joys 
that spring from a virtuous and self-denjing life — is 
to ask for impossibilities The world is a market where 
everything is marked at a settled price, and whatever we 
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buy with our time, labour, or ingenuity — whether riches, 
ease, tranquillity, fame, integrity, or knowledge — ne 
must stand by our decision, and not, like children, when 
we have purchased one thing repine that we do not 
possess another which we did not buy The unreason- 
ableness of many persons m this matter is well illustrated 
by a passage in one of Lucian’s “ Dialogues” — cited by 
Mrs Barbauld m one of her essays — where Jupiter 
complains to Cupid that though he has had so many 
intrigues he was never sincerely beloved “ In order to 
be loved,” says Cupid, “you must lay aside your aegis and 
your thunderbolts, and you must curl and perfume your 
hair, and place a garland on your head, and walk with a 
soft step, and assume a winning, obsequ ous deport- 
ment” “But,” replied Jupiter, “I am not willing to 
resign so much of my dignity ” “ Then,” returns Cupid, 
“leave off desiring to be loved” He wanted to be 
Jupiter and Adonis at the same time 
In law, m medicine, m trade, m the mechanical profes- 
sions, the most successful men have been those who 
have stuck to one thing The advice of Dr Hugh Blair, 
on a certain occasion, to Boswell, the biographer, con- 
tains a lesson for all Boswell, m his youth, imitated, m 
the pit of the Drury Lane Theatre, the lowing of a cow 
so well that there was a general cry m the gallery, 
“ Encot e the cow 1 ” As he attempted, with very inferior 
effect, to vary the performance, Blair, who sat next to 
him, whispered in his ear, “Suck to the cow, mon'” 
There are few actors in life that would not do better to 
“stick to the cow ” than to attempt the part of harlequin 
Who is the favourite actor at the theatre ■» Not he who 
personates scores of characters, but the Kean, the 
Booth, the Jefferson, the Warren, wlo ahvajs discovers 
ame peculiarities, and secures the applause of 
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the audience by never going out of his individuality 
When Bully Bottom, the weaver, undertook to do all the 
parts in the most lamentable comedy of “ Pyramus 
and Thisbe,” he no doubt set himself down for a uni- 
\ ersal genius Not only would he play Pyiamus and 
Tusbe, but he put in for the Lion and the Wall, the 
Ptologue and the Epilogue, and had there been an or- 
ihestra, he would unquestionably have insisted on being 
the first violin There are thousands of men m 
soc.ety who exhibit just so absurd and monopolising 
an ambition As Sydney Smith said of Lord John 
Russell, they are ready to attempt at a moment’s notice 
the most incongruous things, — to go up m a balloon , to per- 
form an operation for cat ai act, or to take command of 
the Channel fleet So Pope says of Wharton . — 

“ Though wondering Senates hung on all he spoke, 

The club must hail lum master of the joke 
Shall parts so various aim at nothing new ’ 

He’ll shine a Tu'ly, and a Willmot too ” 

But in ninety-nine cases ou k of a hundred the old adage 
proves true of such, that a Jack-at-all-trades is good a 
none A circus-rider may ride five or six horses at a 
time, and not break Ins neck , but a man who drives five 
or six trades or speculations abreast generally tumbles to 
the ground Knives that contain a half-dozen blades> 
two or three corkscrews, a file, a small saw, a tooth-pick 
and a pair of tweezers, are wretchedly adapted to any 
of these purposes, and are soon thrown away m dis- 
gust “Stick to your business,” said Rothschild to a 
beginner, — “ stick to your brewery, and you may be the 
great brewer of London Be a brewer and a bake 
and a merchant and a manufacturer, and you will soon 
in the Gazette 
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SELF-RELIANCE 

What men most covet, wealth, distinction, power, 

Ate bawbles nothing worth , they only serve 

To rouse ns up, as children at the sc 1 ool 

Are roused up to exertion , our reward 

Is in the race we run, not in the prize 

Those few, to whom is given what they ne’er earned, 

Having by favour or inheritance 

The dangerous gifts placed in then "hands, 

Know not, nor ever can, the generous pride 
1 hat glow s in him who on himself relics, 

Entering the lists of life He speeds beyond 
Them all, and foiemost m the race succeeds 
His joy is not that he lias got his crown, 

But that the power to win the crown is Ins — Rogers 
“ Le sentiment de nos foiccs les augmente ” 

Every person has two educations,— one which he receives from 
others, and one, more important, which he gives himself — Gibbo's 
I remember when Mr Locke (of Noibury Park) fiist came over 
from Italy, and old Dr Moore, who had a high opinion of him, 
was crying up Ins drawings, and asked me if I did not think he 
would make a great painter 1 I said, “No, never I " “ Why not ? ” 
“ Because he lias six thousand a year ’’ — NoVtiicote 

“ Our motive poiyer is always found m wliat we lack ” 

F all the elements of success none is more 
vital than self-reliance, — a determination to be 
one’s own helper, and not to look to others for 
support It is the secret of ftll individual 
growth and vigour, the mastcr-ktey that un- 
locks all difficulties in every profession or 
calling Aide toi , et h ctd faidoV, as the 
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French have it, — help yourself, and Hea\en will help 
you, — should be the motto of every man who would 
make himself useful in the world or carve his way to 
riches or honour The direst curse that can befall a 
young man is to be the recipient of chanty, to lean, 
while his character is forming, on others for support He 
who begins with crutches will geneially end with clutches 
Help from within ahvays strengthens, but help fiom 
without invariably enfeebles its recipient It is not m 
the sheltered garden or the hot-liouse, but on the rugged 
Alpine cliffs, where the storms beat most violently, that 
the toughest plants aie reaied It is not by the use of 
corks, bladders, and life-preservers that vou can best 
learn to swim, but by plunging couiageously into the 
w'ave and buffeting it, like Cassius and Cnesar, “ with 
lusty sinews ” 

'I he man who dares not follow his own independent 
judgment, but runs peipetually to others for advice, 
becomes at last a moral weakling, and an intellectual 
dwarf Such a man has no self within him, and behe\cs 
in no self within him, but goes as a suppliant to others, 
and entreats of them, one after anothei, to lend him 
theirs He is, in fact, a mere element of a human being, 
and is borne about the world an insignificant ciphei, 
unless he desperately fastens, by accidental cohesion, to 
some other floating and supp , einenta r y elements, with 
which he may form a species of corporation resembling 
a man 

It is said that a lobster, when left high and dry among 
the rocks, has not instinct and energy enough to work his 
way back to the sea, but wai's for the sea to come to 
him If it does not come, he remains where he is and 
dies, although the slightest effort would enable him to 
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reach the waves, which are perhaps tossing and tumbling 
within a yard of him The world is full of human 
lobsters, — men stranded on the rocks of business, who, 
instead of putting forth their own energies, are watting 
for some grand billow of good fortune to set them afloat 
There are many young men of vivid imaginations, who, 
instead of carrying their own burdens, are always dream- 
ing of some Hercules coming to gn e them “ a lift ” The 
vision haurts their minds of some benevolent old gentle- 
man, — a bachelor, with no children, of course, but with 
a bag full of money, and a trunk full of mortgages and 
stocks, who, being astonishingly quick to detect merit or 
genius, will give them a trifle of ten or twenty thousand 
dollars, with which they will earn a hundred thousand 
more Or, perhaps they will have a legacy from some 
unheard-of relative, who will become conveniently 
defunct “ I’d rather be a kitten, and cry mew,” than 
one of these charity-mongers With another, we can 
say, that to us “ one of the most digustmg sights in the 
world is that of a young man with healthy b’ood, broad 
shoulders, presentable calves, and a hundred and fifiy 
pounds, more or less, of good bone and muscle, standing 
with his hands m his pockets, longing for help ”* In 
mnety-nme cases out of a hundred, pecuniary help to a 
beginner is the devil’s blessing,— to be deprecated, not 
coveted It is the upas-tree, that paralyses and reduces 
to the last gasp the moral integrity of every man who 
inhales its poisonous atmosphere Under the appear- 
ance of aiding, it weakens its victims, and keeps them in 
perpetual slavery and degradation Cold, consequential, 

* Timothy Tx'comb See his “Letters to Young People,” 
iu Uus Senes. 
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and patronising, it freezes the recipient into humiliation, 
and there leaves him, as firmly wedged as Sir John 
Franklin amid the thick-ribbed ice of the Arctic Ocean 
Money bestowed in this way, in a majority of cases, is 
more truly wasted than if thrown into the sea 
God never intended that strong, independent beings 
should be reared by clinging to otheis, like the ivy to the 
oak, for support The difficulties, hardships, and trials 
of life — the obstacles one encounters on the road to for- 
tune — are positive blessings They knit Ins muscles 
more firmly, and teach him self-reliance, just as by wrest- 
ling with an athlete who is superior to us, we increase 
our own strength and learn the secret of his skill AH 
difficulties come to us, as Banyan siys of temptation, like 
the lion which met Samson , the first time we encounter 
them they roar and gnash their teeth, bat, once subdued, 
we find a nest of honey in them Peril is the vei> ele- 
ment in which power is developed “ Ability and neces- 
sity dwell near each other,” said Pythagoras " He who 
has battled,” says Carlyle, “ were it only with poverty and 
hard toil, will be found stronger and more expert than 
he who could stay at home from the battle, concealed 
among the provision-wagons, or even rest unwatchfully 
‘ abiding by the stuff ” Burke, repelling the Duke of Bed- 
ford’s attack upon his pension, says of himself 11 1 was not 
rocked and swaddled and dandled into a legislator 
Nitor tn adversuin is the motto for a man like me” 
Great statesmen m all countries have owed their saga- 
city, tact, and foresight 'more to their failures than to 
their successes The diplomatist becomes master of lus 
art by being baffled, thwarted, defeated, quite as much as 
by winnrng his points Every tune he is checkmated he 
acquires a profjunder knowledge of the political game, 
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and makes his next combinations with increased sktll 
and increased chances of success 

It is told of Lord Chancellor Thurlow, that on being 
consulted by a parent as to the best means his son could 
adopt to secure success at the bar, he thus replied “ Let 
jour son spend his own foitune, marry and spend his 
wife’s, and then go to the bar , there will be little fear of 
his failure” Why this recommendation? Plainly, be- 
cause Thurlow’s observation had taught him that the man 
who has a sure means of support has not the inducement 
to put lus shoulder to the wheel, which stimulates and 
urges lum who feels the pressure of the les angusta domi 
lint eo quo vis qui comm peididit It was for this reason 
that Thurlow withheld from Lord Eldon, when poor, a 
commissvonership of bankruptcy which he had promised 
him, saying it was a favour to Eldon to withhold it 
“What he meant,” says Eldon, “was, that he had 
learnt (a clear truth) that I was by nature very indolent, 
and it was o lly want that could make me very indus- 
trious ” Nothing, indeed, can be moie unwise than the 
anxiety of parents to accumiflate property for the sup- 
port of their children after their own death Many a 
father toils hard and painfully economises, that he may 
leave means enough to give his children “ a start in the 
world,” when, were he their worst enemy, he could 
hardly adopt a surer means of keeping them m poverty 
and obscurity 

Read the history of the rich and the poor m all ages 
and countries, and you will find, almost invariably, that the 
“ lucky dogs,” as they aie called, began life at the foot of 
the Udder, without a finger’s life from Hercules, while 
the “ unfortunates,” who flit along life’s paths more like 
scarecrows than human beings, attribute the veiy Gist 
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declensions m their fortunes to having been bolstered 
and propped by others It is a proverb, that rich young 
men, who begin their fortunes where their fathers left off, 
leave off where their fathers began The only money 
n Inch benefits a man is that which he has himself earned 
Inherited wealth, instead of piomptmg to further acquisi- 
tion, is “ a title-deed to sloth ” The ready-made fortune 
of an ancestor, like lus 1 cady-made clothes, rarely fits the 
man to whom it falls But why confine ourselves to 
those who have won distinction m the marts of com- 
merce? Whence come the great lights of the intel- 
lectual firmament, — the stars that shine with steady 
radiance through the ages ? Have they not, m the vast 
majonty of cases, emeiged to eminence from the chilling 
depths of obscurity, destitution, and want ? Who are 
they that 

‘ ‘ Pluck bright gloiy from the pale-faced moon. 

Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom line could never touch the giound. 

And drag up drowned honour by the locks ? ’ 

The scions of noble blood? The sons of the rich, 
who were dandled m the lap of luxury, whose path was 
smoothed for them at every step, who were never for an 
instant compelled to fight against the armed resistance 
of misfortune, penury, and wrong ? No 1 they are men 
of humble parentage, — men whose cradles were rocked 
in lowly cottages, and who hai e buffeted the billows of 
fate without dependence, save upon the mercy of God 
and their own energies, — the gentlemen of nature who 
ln\e trodden undei foot the ‘ painted lizaicls” of siciely, 
and worked out their own distinction with an ardoui that 
could not be quenched, and a perseverance that const- 
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tiered nothing as done while anj thing yet remained 
to be done 

There are many persons who are always looking to 
government, to leform societies, to improved educa- 
tional institutions, to working men’s or other associations, 
to anj thing and everything but their own hands and 
brains, to better their condition and make their Lfe- 
journey easy But even the best institutions can give a 
man no active help Laws, wisely administered, will 
secure to men the fruits of their industry, but no Jaws 
which the w r it of man can devise can make the idle 
industrious, the thriftless provdent, or the drunken 
sober Nine-tenths of the gieat social evils which our 
reformers denounce are but the outgrowth of individual 
life, and no legislation can extirpate them, unless the axe 
is also laid at their loot It is said that when Fuseli 
presided at the Academy of Art in London, he read 
while his pupils drew, and rarely opened his lips “ I 
believe he was right,” says his great pupil, Leslie , “ for 
those students who are born with powers that will make 
them eminent, it is sufficient to place works before them 
They do not want instruction, and those that do are not 
uoith it. Art may be learned, but cannot be taught” 
Wnat Leslie affirmed of painting is true of every pursuit 
under the sun The world, though rough, is, after all, 
the best schoolmaster, — better than books, better than 
study, — for it makes a man Ins own teacher, and gives 
lnm that practical training which no schools, academies, 
or colleges can ever impart The great art of education, 
it has been wisely said, is “ to leach otheis to teach 
themselves" Nor is there any contradiction to this 
aphorism m the sajmg so often quoted, that " a self- 
taught man had a very ignorant fellow for his master ” 
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for, by “ self-ti’ig’it,” is here meant one who, ignorant of 
all that others have accomplished, makes no use of 
others’ labours in any department of art, science, or 
learning, and is therefore limited to the results of h s 
own discoveries Buhver has well said that, “ m mind 
as well as body, we are children first, only that we may 
afterwards become men , dependent upon others in 
order that we may learn from them such lessons as may 
tend eventually to our edification on an independent 
basis of our own The instruction of others, com- 
pared with self-instruction, is like the law compared with 
faith, — a discipline of preparation, beggarly elements, a 
schoolmaster to lead us on to a sta*e of greater wor- 
thiness, and then give up the charge of us ” 

It cannot be too often repeated that it is not helps, 
but obstacles, not facilities, but difficulties, that make 
men Beethoven said of Rossini, that he had the stuff 
in him to have made a good musician, if he had only 
been well flogged when a boy, but he was spoiled by 
the case with which he composed Shelley tells us of 
certain poets that they 

“Are era J led into poetry by wrong. 

They lcam in suffering what they teach in sang 

and it would seem that, as flowers need to be crushed 
before they will give forth all their perfume, and as the 
goldfinch is said to smg the most sweetly when a hot - 
needle is thrust into its eye, so pain and anguish are the 
conditions of some men's success, without which it is im- 
possible to evoke the most brilliant displays of their 
genius It was a shrewd remark, therefoie, which a 
great musician once made concerning a promising but 
passionless cantaijiqe . “ Sl]£ sings well, but she want? 
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something, and m that something, everything If I 
were single, I would couit her, I would marry her, I 
would maltreat her, I would break her heart , and m six 
months she would be the greatest singer in Europe ” It 
may be doubted whether the thousand helps which men 
have in this age of steam, electricity, and cheap printing, 
are not almost as great a disadvantage as blessing A 
great statesman once said that the lvorld is governed too 
much In our day it is rather doctored too much, — 
takes too many powders, and is treated too much as an 
invalid Society is everywhere overslaughed with insti- 
tutions Instead of being robust and healthy, it is get- 
ting mto the condition of a sick man, with limbs ban- 
daged and face poulticed, a nightcap on its head, and 
pills in its stomach, always trying some new quack medi- 
cine, always on the eve of being cured by some new 
matchless sanative Like James I , who was rendered 
helpless by the weight of his ponderous armour, men are 
crushed by the very coats of mail, shields, and defences 
by which they guard themselves against their enemies 
The very asylums, hospitals, and infirmaries, which are 
the glory of the age, unavoidably aggravate the ills they 
are intended to cure Not only are the sense of danger 
and the fear of penalty — -the great checks on tiansgres- 
sion — lessened by the helps and reliefs inteiposed be- 
tween the sinner and the natuial consequences of lus 
sms, but parents are encouraged to neglect the care of 
their children, knowing, as they do beforehand, that what- 
ever may be their own thnftlessness or neglect of their 
children’s education or morals, their offspring will find a 
safe retreat and abundant discipline in some Refuge of 
the Homeless, some Orphan Asylum or Reform School. 

Tlie moral feebleness of the time is equalled by the 
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intellectual Men are gradually ceasing to think , they 
have their thinking done fot thenij — done by machines 
“ As the native m some parts of the world carries the 
traveller in a chair on his back over the mountains, so 
the teacher carries the pupil up the Alpine peaks of 
knowledge, as the priest in Siberia puts his devotions 
into a null, and grinds out players, so we expect our 
pieacher to do our praying for us , as the s f eam-whistle 
whisks us, asleep 01 awake, to the city or capital, so we 
expect the book over which we doze or snore to bear us 
to the metropolis of science” Our logauthms are ground 
out of a box , our calculations manufactured by turning 
a handle , we learn chemistry by inhaling laughing-gas j 
lie float on the water with bladders tied under our arms, 
and call it s.vimmtng , and, from the cradle to manhood, 
make use of mental go-caits till we have lost the use of 
our legs Hardly greater than this mental degeneracy of 
some classes is the physical, which has reached such a 
point that 111 our pnncipal hotels elevators are employed 
to lift spider-legged dandies and languid females from the 
dinner-table to the rooms above, ivithout the labour of 
climbing staus It has been suggested that the next 
contrivance to this by which the human package of 
dinner and ennui is borne, m a few seconds, to the top 
of the house, will be some machine for putting lazy folks 
to bed, and a crank-mill through which they will be run 
m the morning, to come out washed, cravated, brushed, 
combed, ready for the breakfast-table, or rather the 
breakfast-stuffing machine, which will have taken its 
place. 

The Satin day Review, m an article on “ Limp People,” 
drew a vivid picture of the class we have been describing, 
»— -pen who, lacking the force to hew out a path for them- 

t 
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selves, can travel only in a groove already fashioned : 
“A molluscous man,” says the writer, “too suddenly 
ejected from his long-accustomed groove, where, like a 
toad embedded m the rock, he had made his niche 
exactly fitting to his own shape, presents a wretched pic- 
ture of helplessness and unshiftiness In vain his friends 
suggest this or that independent endeavour , he shakes 
his head, and says he can’t, — it won't do , what he wants 
is a place where he is not obliged to depend on himself, 
where he has to do a fixed amount of work for a lived 
amount of salary, and where Ins fibreless plasticity may 
find a mould ready formed, into which it may run with- 
out the necessity of forging shapes for itself Many a 
man of respectable intellectual powers has gone down to 
ruin, and died miserably, because of his limpness, which 
made it impossible for him to break new ground, or to 
work at anything whatsoever, with the stimulus of hope 
only He must be bo'stered up by certainty, supported 
by the walls of his groove, else he can do nothing , and 
if he cannot get into his friendly groove, he lets himself 
drift into destruction In no manner are limp people to 
be depended on, their very central quality being fluidity, 
which is a bad thing to rest on ” 

It was a saymg of the late Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
“ that no man ought to be convinced by anything short 
of assiduous and long-continued labours, issuing m abso- 
lute failure, that he is not meant to do much for the 
honour of God and the good of mankind " This is a 
noble saymg, which all men, especially all young men, 
sliou'd take deeply to heart While it is true that all 
men cannot become Raphaels of Shakespeares, and 
while it is true that the number of “ mute, inglorious 
Mdtons” and Newtons, who have Parades J-osts and 
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Pnncjpias packed away m their brains, is far smaller 
than is generally supposed, — it is equally true that every 
ind.vidual mind may contain some germ, some seed, or 
latent principle, the development of which may sooner 
or later e\ert an important influence over the whole 
v ide-spread world Do you complain of your feeble 
abilities 1 We answer that neither power nor capacity is 
to be measured by the capacity of the recipient What * 
were not the oak forests of the earth once contained in 
a single acorn? Was it not a camel-driver that founded 
a new religion, and changed the face of empires ? Was 
not Pope Gregoiy VII a carpenter's son, Si\tus V a 
shepherd, and Adrian VI a bargeman? Was not Coper- 
nicus the son of a baker, and Keplei the son of a pub- 
lican? Was it not an obscure monk who split in twain 
the Catholic Church, and a still obscurer countiyman ol 
his, who, by the invention of the printing-press, revolu- 
tionised the whole intellectual aspect of society ? Have 
3 ou never heard of Clarkson, a man originally of no mark 
01 promise, who, by the accidental reading of a pamphlet, 
when the slave-trade was at the zenith of its popularity', 
was led to see its horrors, solemnly dedicated himself to 
its extinction, and, amid scorn and obloquy, lived to 
accomplish a purpose which, at its annunciation, was 
r idiculed as an enthusiast’s dream ? Have you not seen 
Cobden, a manufacturer with no brilliancy of parts, by 
his stubborn perseverance overthrow, m a few years, the 
long-established and deeply rooted commeicial system 
df the Bntisli empire ? Have you never read the story 
of Arkwright, the barber’s apprentice, who received little 
more than a barbel’s education, the splendid achieve- 
ments of w r hose mechanical genius boie the Fnghsh 
nation triumphantly through the wars of the French 
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Revolution, and are now declared to be of greater value 
than all her colonies from Hmdostan to Labrador ? 
History teems with such examples, showing that giant 
deeds may be perfoimed by apparent pigmies, and that, 
if engaged in a noble cause, there is no social dwarf who 
may not become a moral Hercules 
There are some men who, instead of making the best 
use of the facilities they have for achievement, are always 
telling of what they might do “ under happier circum- 
stances ” Under happier circumstances t — as if the very 
seal and sign of greatness were not precisely the regal 
superiority to circumstances which makes them aids and 
ministers to success, instead of becoming their slave , as 
if it were not the masterful will winch subjugates the 
forces of nature to be the genu of the lamp , that con- 
centrates twenty years of tireless but unappreciated 
labour on a great invention , that forces a life thought 
into a pregnant word or phrase, and sends it ringing 
through the ages 1 The truth is, the “ circumstances ” 
upon which so many faint-hearted men dw r ell with lugu- 
brious eloquence should be regarded as the very tools 
with which one is to work, — the stepping-stones he is to 
mount by As Lewes says m his “ Life of Goethe,” 
instead of saying that man is the creature of circum- 
stance, it would be nearer the mark to say that man 
is the architect of circumstances “ Our strength is 
measuied by our plastic power Prom the same 
materials one man builds palaces, another hovels , one 
warehouses, another villas , bricks and moitar are 
mortar and bricks until the architect makes them some- 
thing else Thus it is that in the same family, in the 
same circumstances, one man rears a stately edifice, 
while lus brother, vacillating and incompetent, lives for 
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ever amid rums • the block of gianite, which was an 
obstacle in the pathway of the weak, becomes a stepping- 
stone m the pathway of the resolute ” The difficulties 
which utterly dishearten one man only stiffen the sinews 
of another, who looks on them as simply things to be 
■vanquished,— or rather as a sort of mental spnnging- 
board by which to vault across the gulf of failure on 
to the sure, solid ground of full success 
Archimedes said, “Give me a standing-place, and I 
will move the world ” Goethe has changed the pos- 
tulate into the precept, “ Make good thy standing-place, 
and move the world ” A rcviewei, speaking of the 
poems of Arthur Clough, say s, that he “ was one of the 
prospectuses which never become woiks, — one of that 
chss whose unwritten poems, undemonstrated dis- 
coveries, or untested pow ers are confidently announced 
as certain to carry everything before them, when they 
appear Only they ticvet do eppea? " The -world is full 
of such men, who are always very “promising’' because 
they never do more than promise 

Let every young man have faith in himself, and take 
earnestly hold of life, scorning all props and buttresses, 
all crutches and life-preservers Let him believe, with 
Pestalozn, that no man in God’s earth is either willing 
or able to help any other man Let him strive to be a 
creator, rather than an inheritor, — to bequeath, rather 
than to borrow Instead of wielding the rusted sword of 
valorous forefathers, let lnm forge his own weapons, and, 
conscious of the God m him and the Piovidence over 
him, let him fight his own battles with his own good 
lance Instead of sighing for an education, capital, or 
friends, and declaring that, “ if he only had these, he 
would be somebody,’’ let lnm remember that he is 
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looking through the wrong end of the telescope , that, if 
he only were somebody, he would speedily have all the 
boons whose absence lie is bewailing Instead of being 
one of the foiled potentialities, of which the world is so 
full, — one of the subjunctive heroes, who always might, 
''ould, would, or should do great things, but whose not 
doings great things is what nobody can understand, 
— let him be in the imperative mood, and do that of 
which lus talents are indicative This lesson of self- 
reliance once learned and acted on, and every man will 
discover within himself, under God, the elements and 
capacities of usefulness and honour 
We have dwelt at some length on the vir*ue which is 
the subject of this chapter, becaase it is one which, 
though nowhere easy to practise, l* especially difficult to 
attain in communities like our own, where there is much 
social tyranny English people boast fondly of their 
independence , yet by none, perhaps, is “ Mrs Grundy ” 
so feared as by them Both men and women are, to a 
great extent, the moral slaves of the set or circle to 
winch they belong , and it is only the heroic few who 
dare to step out into the air of freedom, where they 
may speak “their am thought" instead of another’s In 
almost every circle, there is an unconscious conspiracy 
among the members of society against each other’s 
individuality Custom dictates our amusements, the fur- 
mtuie of our houses, our modes of living, the style of our 
garments, and the education ot our children It tells us 
what we shall eat, dnnk, wear, when we shall go to bed 
and get up, what we shall give to benevolent objects, 
where we shall spend (he summer months, and almost 
what we shall think The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table observes, r.ot mae wi’tily than truly, that the cod? 
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of society is stronger with most persons thin that of 
Sinai, and many a man who would not scrupple to thrust 
his fingers m his neighbour’s pocket, would neversmm 
using his knife to his green peas Doubtless this state of 
things has its compensations No men combine so easily 
as the English races for good purposes, — none build 
so easily social structures, lasting or temporary, and 
thousands are made to act as one man Yet, is it not 
evident that we gam these advantages at a fearful cost, — 
by too great sacrifices of individual power and individual 
character? Are we not too often chipped and chiselled 
into a dreary uniformity of thought and speech? Are 
we not apt to become like bricks in a wall, or marbles in 
a bag? In watch-factories the parts are made mter- 
changeabl), so that a hundred watches may be taken to 
pieces and thrown into a heap, and the parts put 
together again at random This is a good thing m 
watches, but who likes to see the same dull monotony m 
men and women ? 

We pity the Chinese who cramp their feet, and the 
Indians who flatten their heads, m obedience to custom , 
lut are these checks upon physical growth half so con- 
temptible as those put in civilized countries upon intel- 
lectual growth by the despotism of public opinion ? Are 
ive entitled to contemn the Soa*h-Sea Islander, who 
tattoos his face, while w r e bow slavishly to customs m 
dress that not only disfigure the peison, but are destruc- 
tive to health and comfort, and do every act with mental 
reference to “ Mrs Grundy," saying of her, as Cob d'd 
of Bobadil, “ I do honour the very flea of her dog?" 
Mr Mill, in his work on “ Liberty,” says, truly, that in 
this age the man who dares to think for himself and to 
act independently, does a service to his race “Pre* 
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cisely because the tyranny of opinion is such as to make 
eccentricity a reproach, it is desirable, m order to break 
through that tyranny, that people should be eccentric 
Eccentricity has alw ays abounded when and where 
strength of character has abounded , and the amount of 
eccentricity m a society has always been proportioned 
to the amount of genius, mental ngour, and moral 
courage which it contained That so few now dare to 
be eccentric, marks the chief danger of the time.” 
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ORIGINALITY IN AIMS AND MLTIIODS 

** The powers of man have not been exhausted Nothing has 
been done by him that cannot be better done There is no effort 
of science or art that may not be exceeded , no dep’h of philosophy 
that cannot be deeper sounded , no flight of imagination that may 
not bo passed by strong and soaring wing 
Do that which is assigned joa, and you cannot hope too much 
or dare too much There is at this moment for you an ntterance 
brave and grand os that of the colossal chisel of Phidias, or trowel 
of the Egyptians, or the pen of Mos'-s or Dante, but diTerent fiom 
all these R W Emerson 

LOSELY connected with self-reliance is another 
prerequisite to success, namely, originality in 
one’s aims and methods, or the avoidance of 
imitation For this purpose, it is ■well to culti- 
vate some specialty Find some new want of 
society, some fertile source of profit or honour, 
some ten a incognita of business, whose 
i lrgin soil is yet unbroken, and there s f ick and grow 
Specialties are the open sesame to wealth , therefore, 
whatever you deal m, whether groceries or speeches, 
bricks or law arguments, must be, or seem to be, pheno- 
menal Whether above or below mediocrity, they should 
be unique and exceptional Byron satirises certain 
namby-pamby rhymes as <c so middling, bad u ere better 
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and the sarcasm applies to all things that are “ tolerable, 
and therefore not to be endured ” That many-headed 
monster, the public, like the dervishes who replenished 
Aladdin’s exchequer, requires, in this sensational age, to 
be forcibly stinck before it will part with its silver To 
get nd of your wares, whether material, or immaterial — 
dry goods or professional advice — silks and calicoes or 
“mouthfuls of spoken wind” — jou must get your name 
into everybody’s ears, and into everybody’s mouth , and 
to do this, there’s nothing like a specialty 

The extent to which originality —a little thinking — may 
enable one who Ins a specialty to coin money *n his 
business, was strikingly illustrated some years ago in the 
brass-clock business One of the oldest and most noted 
manufacturers, wishing to keep his name perpetuallj 
before the public, conti ived to do so by a succession of 
improvements — many of them exceedingly slight — which 
he mvaiiably made known through the newspapers 
Sometimes he added a new cog, or wheel or two, or 
altered the arrangement of the old ones , sometimes the 
case was shghlly remodelled Now, the face was 
painted in a very staking manner, and next, an added 
hammer wrns made to strike Tins month his clocks 
w'ere made to run e ght days , the next, fifteen , then 
thirty-one, or only four-and-tw r enty hours No matter how 
trifling the change, it was invariably blazoned m all the 
leading public prints By this artifice he created a ready 
market for all his manufactures, and became the most 
celebrated clock-maker m the land, though all the while 
scarcely a step was taken in the invention of a new 
principle or even in the improvement of an old one 
Mix brains, then, with your business, if you would 
succeed, as Opie, the painter, did with lus colours. 
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Throw open the windows of your mind to new ideas, and 
keep, at least, abreast of the times, — if possible, ahead of 
them Nothing is more fatal to self-advancement than a 
stupid conservatism, or servi'e imitation In these days 
of intense competition, if you would achieve a high 
success you must think for yourself, and, above all, 
cultivate pliableness and versatility The days when a 
man could get rich by plodding on, without enterprise 
and without taxing his brains, have gone by Mere 
industry and economy are not enough , there must be 
intelligence and onginal thought Quick-witted Jacks 
always get ahead of the slowr-witted giants, Whatever 
your calling, inventiveness, adaptability, promptness of 
decision, must direct and utilise your force , and if you 
cannot find markets, you must make them In business, 
you need not know many books, but you must know your 
trade and men , you may be slow at logic, but you must 
dart at a chance like a robm at a worm You may snck 
to your groove in politics and religion, but m your 
business you must switch into new tracks, and shape 
yourself to every exigency We emphasise tlus matter, 
because m no country is the red-tapist so out of place as 
here Every calling is filled with bold, keen, subtle- 
witted men, fertile in expedients and devices, who are 
perpetually inventing new ways of buying chcaplj , under- 
selling, or attracting custom, and the man who sticks 
doggedlyto the old-fashioned methods — who runs in a 
perpetual rut — will find himself outstripped in the race of 
life, if he is not stranded on the sands of popular indiffer- 
ence Keep, then, your eyes open and your wits about 
you, and you may distance all competitors , but ignore 
all new methods, and you will find yourself like a lugger 
contending w r ith an ocean racer. 
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The Americans are faraoas the world ovei for their in- 
ventiveness, yet there is no people on whose cranium the 
organ of imitation is so prominent They are not the 
only people who “run everything into the ground,” but 
they do it perhaps more generally, and with greater 
rapidity, than any other nation on the globe No matter 
what branch of business is started, — fiom the manufacture 
of pills or matches to that of sewing-machines or watches, 
from the ice trade to the traffic m guano or Japanese 
goods — the moment any business is discovered to be 
profitable, it is rushed into by thousands and tens of 
thousands, till a reaction follows, and it is ruined How 
many times has the lumbering business, both East and 
West, from a state of ordinary activity, which yielded a 
handsome profit to those engaged in it, swelled to enor- 
mous proportions — prices raised — lands changing owners 
at fast rising rates — thousands plunging into it who hardly 
knew hemlock from pine— new sawmills going up on 
every mill-site, and old ones running day and night — the 
market glutted — when suddenly the bubble burst, bank- 
rupting all concerned 1 How many times m former days 
did the ship-building business swell and collapse With the 
same suddenness and disaster * Men who did not know 
halyards from shrouds, or a jibboom from a tiller, again 
and again, took up their investments in stocks and mort- 
gages, even borrowed money on accommodation paper, 
m their mad haste to share m the fabulous profits made 
by navigation So with other branches of business, at 
one time the tide sets toward the raism g of sunken trea- 
sure , at another, the heads of the entire community are, 
turned by reports of gold mines , and, at another, by 
the fortunes made out of wood or oil To-day some 
shrewd Yankee starts a “gift” bookstore, and imme- 
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diately all the newspapers in the land are flooded with 
advertisements of gift enterprises To-morrow another 
sharp Yankee conceives the idea of a “ dollar store 
and, the hit proving a lucky one, there is instantly a 
stampede from all the other branches of trade to the 
“ dollar-store " business, till it is so overdone as to be 
v orthless 

The same tendency to avail themselves of other men’s 
wits is seen m the names of American hotels, of which 
some, as Tremont, Revere, St Nicholas, &c , are repeated 
ad nauseam It is a poor kmd of enterprise which thus 
depends upon the judgment of others, strikes out no new 
paths, and follows blindly every man who says, “ I have 
made money ” Nothing is more certain than that when 
a business pays very large profits its race is nearly run 
Those who are already in it may get rich, but the late 
comers, who strike m only after its profitableness has 
leaked out and become known to the whole community, 
will not only be ruined, but will cut down the profits to a 
point so fine as to render them merely nominal or worse 
Let every man stick to the business he knows, constantly 
studying new plans to make it more productive, to lessen 
his expenses, and to increase his profits The man who 
knows all about a ship from the keel up will make a 
living profit, while the amateur, who only knows what 
others tell him, will lose The foreign trader, who knows 
precisely the wants of the market to which he sends his 
goods, will get rich, while lus neighbour, w r ho gets his 
information at second-hand from prices current and gene- 
ral information accessible to everybody, will almost in- 
evitably fail 

Above all, m Literature it is imperatively essential to 
success that one should be phenomenal. To make a name 
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which will live beyond the hour, you must do something or 
say something worth being done or said, and which has 
not been done or said before Authors often speak feel- 
ingly of the difficulty of being original,— of saying any- 
thing worth saying which has not been said, and better 
said, by some one of their billions of predecessors , and 
the dearth of books which are not a mere rehash of o’d 
ones— -which are not got up as an apothecary prepares a 
prescription, by pouring out of many big bottles into a 
little one — proves the truth of the complaint A proof 
yet more striking is affoided by the host of imitations 
which almost every successful book provokes No 
sooner does a writer make a “hit,” or produce a work 
which makes a decided sensation, than scores of other 
works upon similar themes and m a similar vein are 
forthwith extemporised, rushed through the press, and 
crowded in quick succession upon the public The 
success of the satire, “ Nothing to Wear,” provoked a 
flood of imitations , “ Ecce Homo ” was followed by 
“ Ecce Deub," “ Ecce Deus Homo,” and other pale and 
spiritless cop.es of the great or.ginal, “The Gates Ajar” 
W'as followed by * The Gates Wide Open,” and we had 
“ Gates ” of every kind slammed in our faces for months 
afterwards Being imitations, ell of these books that are 
written from no inward impulse or inspiration, but, like 
Pindar’s razors, to sell, are of course inferior to their 
originals, as an echo is fainter than the sound it mocks, — . 
for, as Quintilian pithily says, “he who follows must 
necessarily come after or behind another” When will 
our writers have done w'lth this folly ? When will they 
abjure tbs jackdaw vanity of shutting m borrow'd! 
plumage ? When wall they be content to “ gang their am 
gait,” instead of mimicking the step and pace of another? 
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When will they learn that a good book is a cistern into 
which a man has poured the thoughts and feelings of 
years — the net result of a lifetime of experience, — and 
can no more be “rushed up ” m a few weeks or months 
than a man can by taking thought add a cubit to his 
stature ? When will they leave a man who has electrified 
the community by an original work to enjoy the sensa- 
tion he has cieated, instead of rus’ung in to steal 
his honours, and disgusting the public by a senseless 
imitation of his thoughts and style? It is a happy 
result, however, that the same lemarks apply to pub- 
lishers “ Beeton’s Christmas Annual " was fo’loived by 
Routledge’s Christmas Annual ” and “ Warne’s Chnst- 
mas Annual ” The same gentleman’s “ Household 
Management” was the type for a dozen imitations 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was seized by Messrs Sampson, 
Low, and a hungry host, after its 'fame had been 
made by the enterprise of the youngest house in the 
trade Not to multiply examples, we may cite that, 
as we write, we see an attempt made to trade upon the 
success of “ The Lily Scries " by the starting of a “ Rub> 
Senes ” (by Routledge), and the “ Rose Library ” (by 
Low) The last house, however, seems to have made a 
fatal mistake, for it appeals that the very title they have 
selected is one which was originated by the same person 
who imagined and conducted “ The Lily Series ” 

The harshest veidict that can be pronounced upon any 
literary or publishing performance is to say that it is an 
mutation It is wholly damnatory Better be able to 
say of your production, as Touchstone said of his wife, 
“ It is an ill-favoured thing, but mine own,” than that it 
is brilliant, but borrowed from or modelled after another 
If you feel the gad-fly stinging you, as the Greeks used 
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to say, and must write, choose a theme of your own, and 
handle it m your own way, — giving to the world the 
hived honey of your mind, your “thrice winnowed ’’ 
ideas, and never trouble yourself with the thought how 
this or that literary magnate or big-wig would treat the 
subject Tell the world clearly what is passing wiilim 
your own soul , if it be a poor, needy, begging, bon ow- 
ing soul, with no native ideas, such a piocess will, no 
doubt, annihilate you as an author, but so much the 
better, — you will have ended at once, in an honest and 
courageous attempt an aborttve literary life, and restored 
to jour country a useful cobblei, carpenter, or hatter 
But if you have within you any native pith and substance, 
any of the stuff out of which authors are made, it is thus, 
and thus only, that you will bung your hidden ores, jour 
gems of thought, to the light, and give them splendour and 
polish It has been truly said that what are called flashes 
of mind in a writer are ignited by the rapid pen, and that one 
flash of a man’s own mind is more profitable to himself, 
and will do him more credit with the public than a 
myriad of second-hand ones We do not, of course, 
advocate an lmpossib'e originality Thorwalsden’s 
Mercury was suggested by a lad whom he had seen 
sitting at rest , but that does not lessen our admiration 
of the sculptor’s genius Hazhtt tells us that when 
Kean was so much praised foi the action of Richard III , 
in his last struggle with his triumphant antagonist, wheie 
he stands, after his sword is wrested from lum, with his 
hands stretched out, “ as if his will could not be disarmed, 
and the very phantoms of his despair had a withering 
power,” he said that he borrowed the idea from seeing 
the last effort of Painter m his fight with Oliver But 
this, surely, docs not detract from Kean's merit No 
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doubt the most original writer, like the bee, will have 
his capital stock of ideas, his funded stoie, from a variety 
of sources , but as the bee, though it rifles all the flowers 
of the field of their sweets, lets not the honey betray the 
prevailing flavour of any single nectary, so will it be 
with him who makes the honey of Hymettus He will 
lay all literature under contribution to supply his stores, 
but every foreign thought vvll be passed through the 
alembic of Ins own bran, and its elements recombined, 
before it is given again to the public Like old com, it 
will be melted and reminted, before it is again put in 
circulation A water who is worth leading cannot 
servilely imitate , he has that within him which not only 
places him above so doing, but which would lender such 
a process the severest and most unnatural task to which 
he could subject his powers His style, as well as his 
thoughts, is the natural outgrowth of himself, and he can 
no more ape another man’s style than he can ape his 
gait or wear his clothes 

Let the writer, then, who pants for notoriety or covets 
true fame, follow Pat’s advice to a bad orator, — come 
out from behind his nose, and speak in his own natural 
voice The heaven of popular approbation is only to be 
taken by storm Emerson has startled the world by his 
Emersonisms, and not by echoes of Carlyle, as many 
imagine, for he is like Carlyle only in being original 
Edgar A. Po n , with all his personal faults, eternised his 
name on the scroll of American authors simply by being 
Edgar A Poe, but who reads the legion parodies of 
The Raven ? Cooper has won a great name as a novelist, 
though his writings are stuck as full of faults as the 
firmament with stars , while thousands of romancers of 
equal ability have gone to the “ tomb of the Capulets,” 
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because they have tried to be unlike themselves. Who 
can forget how, when Sir Wa’ter Scott first kindled the 
torch of his genius at the fires of feudal poesy, working 
out new scenes of interest from the warbhngs of scalds 
and troubadors and minnesingers, his thrilling cadences 
were mimicked by a whole forest of mocking-birds, who 
made the heavens vocal with the glories of moss-trooper 
and marauder, baron bold and gay, ladye, hound in 
leash and hawk in hood, bastion huge and gray chapelle, 
henchmen and servitors, slashed sleeves and Spanish 
boots, “ guns, tru npets, blunderbusses, drums, and thun- 
der?” No sooner had the Wizard of the North grace- 
fully resigned his w and to a mightier Prospero, whose 
star of popularity had shot with a burst to the zenith, 
than, pi tito I down went Rhoderick Dhu and Wat of 
B accleurh before Hassan and Selim , the pseans to Rosa- 
belle were exchanged for the praises of Medora , the 
plaid and the bonnet for the white turban and the baggy 
trousers, and over the whole realm of song arose the 
Oriental dynasty under the prime viziership of Byron 
Ten thousand puny rhymsters called the moon “Phm- 
gan,” daggers “Ataghans," drummers “ Tambouigis,” 
and women “ Houris ,” became lovers of gin and haters 
of pork, discarded their neck-cloths, and put on sack- 
cloth , strove persevenngly in turn-down collars to look 
Conrad-like and misanthropic , swore by the beard of the 
Prophet and raved in Spenserian stanzas about their 
“ burning brows,” or mourned over their “dark imagin- 
ings ,” dieamed by night of gazelle-eyed beauties, by day 
of Giaouis, Jeieed-mcn, and Janizaries, and, whether 
baker’s, butchei’s, or barber’s apprentices, became the 
oracles of impassioned wretchedness, and — when they 
could aise money enough— adventured, in hacks lured 
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by the hour, imitations of Mazeppa at a hand-gallop 
along the highway Where are they all now? Alas l 
the whole swarm of romances in six cantos with his- 
torical notes, alike with the ten thousand echoes of 
Byron, have long since gone to the land of forgetfulness, 
or, if they live m an accommodated sense of the term, 
owe it to the tender mercies of the pastry cook and the 
trunkmaker 

What can be moie absuid than for a man to hope to 
rank as a thundering Jup ter, when he borrows all his 
thunder? How can you expect the world to honour you 
when you despise yourself? The great I is the first ele- 
ment of an Idol Be true to yourself, if you would ha\ e 
the world true to you Your own gift you can exhibit 
every moment with the cumulative force of a whole life’s 
cultivation, but of the borrowed talent of another you 
have only a temporary half-possession Do not be fright- 
ened because your idiosyncrasies stick out and provoke 
criticism , it is only by these that you can be identified 
If you are knock-kneed and hump ba eked , if you are 
squint-eyed, and look two ways at once, — so much the 
better, you can’t be confounded with the commonplace, 
stereotyped bipeds who make up that u numerous piece 
of monstrosity,” the public If your hair is red, let it be 
red, to be called red-headed Smith “or Brown will dis- 
tinguish you from other Smiths or Browns. 

If a writer is conscious of inward emptiness, let him be 
dumb, remembermg that ** ex nihilo nihil fit,” but if he 
has any native pith and substance, — any of the genuine 
stuff of thought, — within him, he can hardly be too fear- 
less m thrusting himself before the public. It is not 
your herd of imitators — the set vile peais, w’ho are always 
looking abioad for models, who are for ever trying to 
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catch the tone, air, gait, or periwig of this or that great 
original — that gain celebrity as authors A man’s nature 
can only squeak out when subjected to such discipline, 
“ Shahespeaie,” says Emerson, “never mil be made by 
the study of Shakespeare The Scipiomsm of Scipio is 
precisely that part he could not borrow ' Let the young 
author be what Andrew Jackson Allen, the eccentric Neiy 
York coslumei, used to proclaim himself m his adver- 
tisements, “ himself alone ,” let him grapple firmly and 
fearlessly with his own ideas, and wreak his own thoughts 
upon expression m his oun way, if he would mn the 
praise of immortality “To know his own aims,” as 
Goethe recommends, “ m the first place, and then man- 
fully to follow them, looking neither to the right nor left, 
forward or backwaid,” is the great secret of authorship 
Such a miter legislates from the independent throne of 
a separate existence, and his are the words to command 
the respect due to macular authority, and to win the meed 
due to undisputed fame Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
said that m all her extended travels she had found but 
two classes of human beings — men and women, but 
strong as may be the generic resemblance between dif- 
ferent minds, the fact is nevertheless obvious, that no 
man lives who has not his mental peculiarities and idio- 
syncrasies, who differs not in many respects, m soul as m 
body, from every other man , and if a writer fails to ex- 
cite a sympathetic thrill m the public nund, it is because 
he lacks self-reliance, because, parrot-like he repeats tl e 
sayings of others, instead of giving us the coinage of lus 
own brain,— because, in short, he does not stamp his 
wutmgs with his own individuality. 
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ATTENTION TO DETAILS 

My man who is to succeed must not only be industrious, but, to 
use an expression of a learned friend of mine, he must have “ an 
almost ignominious love of details ” — Arthur Helps 

On the first publication of his (Wellington’s) “ Despatches,” one 
of his friends said to him, on reading the records of Ins Indian cam- 
paigns “It seems to me, Duke, that your chief business in India 
was to piocure nee and bullocks” “And so it was," replied 
Wellington, “ for if I had rice and bullocks I had men , and if I 
had men, I knew I could beat the enemy Ciiar/ cttk, by 
Samuel Smiles 

NOTHER indispensable element of success is 
attention to details Some years ago a mer- 
chant, who had amassed a large fortune, was 
ashed to what he attributed his success Was 
it to mere chance ? No , for other men had 
even better luck, j et did not get rich Was 
it to industry ? Not wholly , for many persons 
as indefatigable as himself had remained poor Was it 
to energy * Only m part , for he had obsen ed that even 
the most energetic men sometimes failed But, if there 
was any one thing to which, more than to others, he 
could attribute his wealth, it was that he had made it a 
point never to neglect the details of his business Many 
business men, he added, content themselves with plan- 
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ning, regarding comprehensive views as incompatible 
with scrupulous attention to small matters, they leave the 
execution of their schemes to subordinates , and the re- 
sult is that, in the majority of cases, their p’ans fa’l 
through in consequence of the neglect of some clerk or 
other servant, and they remain for ever at the foot of the 
ladder 

Does not eveiy day’s experience prove the sagacity of 
these observations ? In the case of gifted men, espe- 
cially, what cause of failure do we find more fruitful or 
frequent than that here indicated — the contempt of de- 
tails ? Their souls fire with lofty conceptions of some 
work to be achieved , their minds warm with enthusiasm 
as they contemplate the object already attained, but 
when they begin to put the scheme into execution, they 
turn away in disgust from the dry minutiae and vulgar 
drudgery which are requited for its perfection Hence 
the world is full of mute, inglorious Miltons, who lan- 
guish, not from lack of talents, but because, in spite of 
their many brilliant paits, they lack something which the 
famous possess Some little defect mars all their excel- 
lences, and they hang fire They are like Swift s dancing- 
master, who had every qualification except that he was 
lame The watch is nearly complete, it only lacks 
hands The cannon is perfect, except it has no touch- 
hole The mouse-trap is just the thing, but they have 
forgotten the cheese Such men bewail their fate, and so 
wmuld addled eggs, if they could speak, which are so like 
the rest, but so unsavourly inferior Failing to do the 
small tasks of life well, they have no calls to higher ones, 
and so they complain of neglect , as if the skipper of a 
schooner, on which every 1 ope was gagging, and every 
sail rotting, through lus negligence, should complain of 
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the injustice done him m not making him commander of a 
seventy-four 1 The truth is, to be successful m any pro- 
fession, one must have what has been called “ an almost 
ignominious love of details *’ It is an element of 
effectiveness with which no reach of plan, no loftiness of 
design, no enthusiasm of purpose, can dispense. It is 
this which makes the difference between the practical 
mail, who pushes Ins thought to a useful result, and the 
mere dreamer, between the Stephenson, who created a 
working locomotive-engine, and his predecessors, who 
conceived the idea of it, but could not put their thought 
into execution In literature it is the conscientious and 
laborious attention to details — nicety m the selection 
and arrangement of words, even particles — that distin- 
guishes a masterpiece of composition from a merely 
clever performance So, too, m art. Whoever has 
looked over the collections of drawings of the old 
masters must have been most deeply impressed by the 
slow growth of their works, owing to their conscientious 
mcc'y about little things In nothing do they differ 
moie fiom common painters than in their almost endless 
dwelling upon some small detail, — a foot, or a hand, or a 
fice, — fashioning and refashioning it, but never once 
losing sight of the original idea. 

It has often been said that, if a man conceives the 
idea of becoming eminent m learning, and cannot toil 
through the million little drudgeries necessary to carry 
lmn on, his learning will soon be told Or, if he under- 
takes to become rich, but despises the small and gradual 
advances by which wea'th is ordinarily accumulated, his 
expectations will, of course, be the sum of his riches 
Let a lawyer neglect the apparently petty circumstances 
of his case, and he will be almost sure to lose it, for 
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some vital fact, perhaps the keystone of the whole, will 
be likely to escape his attention Let the conveyancer 
omit the details of a deed, — the little words that seem 
like surplusage, — and he will continually involve his 
clients in litigation, and often subject them to the loss 
of property The difference between first and second 
class work in every department of labour lies chiefly m 
the degrees of care with which the mmu ice are 
e\ecu‘ed 

All successful men have been remarkable, not only for 
general scope and v.gour, but for their minute attention 
to details Like the elephant, they can move colossal 
masses or pick up a pin As one instance, when a cele- 
brated lawjer had a case to argue, his labour on the 
details was enormous He took it to his bed and board , 
had inspirations concerning it in his sleep, repeatedly 
arose at night to secure these by memoranda , and 
never ceased to mine and chamber m a great case, till 
it was actually called on Then were to be seen the 
equipment and power of a g r eat lawyer When Bru- 
nelleschi elaborated the design of that cathedral in Flor- 
ence which is one of the wonders of Italy, he did not 
content himself with leaving the execution of it to 
others, but personally superi itended the laying of every 
brick of the dome, and even, it is thought, ascertained its 
specific gravity before laying it m its place 

It is said of Turner, the great English landscape 
painter, who sucked into the \ortex of his own marvel- 
lous genius each past faculty of foich past landscape 
painter, and re-created the art, thau though he began 
poor, and did a deal of drudgery for aUmall pittance, he 
never slighted the humblest p ece olhvork Whether 
washing m skies in India ink upon otlw people’s draw- 
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mgs at so much a night, or drawing cheap frontispieces 
for almanacks, lie did everything conscientiously, ne\er 
slobbering over his task, -but making each day a step in 
advance upon his previous woik So m war The 
general whose name rings m every ear, and thrills a 
nation with pride, does not become a hero by lofty 
conceptions alone, but by the patient acquisition of 
military details, and incessant, business-like care for the 
food, dress, and health of his men Ten thousand 
tedious trifles attended to — ten thousand orders given 
and disappointments borne — go to the making up of a 
triumph “See, the conqucung hero comes < ” is an 
excellent tune , but befoie a nnn hears this he has had 
to march in the mud, pore over crumpled maps, and 
work vulgar sums after midnight, by a flickering lantern, 
in a gusty tent While you were snoring m a feather- 
bed, he has slept on the ground m wet clothes, stung by 
mosquitoes, without a supper, and with a headache He 
has had to taste rations, economise haidtack, order 
executions, disaim jealousy, hire carriers, eat mouldy 
biscuit, swallow chagrins, and dig 1st opposition He 
has brooded with ceaseless mteres over military prob- 
lems during the piping tines of peace, he has read, 
like Havelock, every military memon, and familiarised 
himself with every memorable battle and siege of ancient 
and modern times , he has kept his soul " up m arms ” 
and lus wits at his fingers’ ends, year after year , and 
now, but not until now, has the steady file of his life 
burned up into a national triumph, and the people split 
their throats with the name of the triumphant one 
Napoleon was a striking illustration of what we have 
stated What w r as the secret of his brilliant victories ? 
Was it not lus habits of personal observation and minute 
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attention to details? Two qualities he had m a pre- 
eminent degree, — strict economy of time, and the habit 
A mastering the whole of every subject which he needed 
to be acquainted w ith To a vivid imagination, 'which 
enabled him to look along extended lines of action, he 
united the ability to deal with the smallest matters 
essential to success with almost unerring judgment and 
rapidity While other generals trusted to subordinates, 
he gave his jiersonal attention to the matching of his 
troops, the commissariat, and other laborious and small 
affairs His vast and danng plans, it has been truly 
said, would have been visionary m any other man ; but 
out of his brain every vision flew a chariot of iron, 
because it was filled up m all the details of execution, 
to be a solid and compact framework m every paifc 
No miserly merchant ever showed more exact attention 
to the pence and farthings, or exhibited a more thorough 
knowledge of the state of hts ledger, than did the heio 
of Austerlitz concerning his men, horses, equipments, 
and the minute details, as w r ell as the totality, of his 
force 

We find him directing where hoises were to be ob- 
tained, anangmg for an adequate supply of saddles, 
oidenng shoes for the soldiers, and specifying the 
the number of rations of bread, biscuits, and spirits that 
w'ere to be brought to camp, or stored m magazines 
for the use of his troops In one letter he asks Ney 
if he has received the muskets sent to him, in another 
he gives directions to Jerome about the shirts, great- 
coats, clothes, shoes, shakos, and arms to be served out 
to the Wurtembuig regiments, then he informs Darn 
that the army wants shirts, and that they don’t come to 
hand Again, to the Grand Due de Berg, he sends a 
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complaint that the men want sabres “ send an officer 
to obtain them at Posen It is said that they also want 
helmets, order that they be made at Eblmg ” Again 
he writes " The return which you sent me is not clear. 
I do not see the position of Gen. Gardanne’s divis'on, 
nor his force . I see companies that do not 

properly belong to the army of Naples This careless- 
ness will at last derange the administration of the army 
and destroy its discipline. Send me perfectly accurate 
returns'' “The returns of my armies,” says he, m a 
letter written m 1806, “ form the most agreeable portion 
of my library.” Again, speaking of these monthly 
reports, which filled twenty thick \olumes, he says: 
* When they are sent to me, I give up every occupation 
in order to read them in detail, and to observe the 
difference between one monthly return and another 
No young gsL 3 enjoys her novel so much as I do these 
returns ” Lord Brougham, m noticing this extraordinary 
attention to details, says “The captain who conveyed 
Napoleon to Elba expressed to me his astonishment at 
his precise, and, as it were, familiar knowledge of all the 
m nute details connected w.t’i the ship I heard from 
one connected with the great Helvetic mediation, m 
1802, that, though the deputies soon found how hopeless 
they were of succeeding with the First Consul, yet they 
felt themselves defeated in the long discussion by one 
more thoroughly master of all the details of the compli- 
cated question than they could have believed it possible 
for any foreigner to become ” 

It was this practice which enabled him to concentrate 
his forces m so overwhelming numbers on a given point, 
for his close scrutiny into details — his almost preter- 
natural knowledge of the place where a corps, or even a 
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company, of his vast armies was to be found at any lime 
— produced exactness and punctuality among his sub- 
officers, and hence the various detachments of his army 
were always where he wished at the \ery hour His 
armies, in short, w ere, together, “ only one great engine 
of desolation, of which he was the head or brain 
Numbers, spaces, times, were all distinct in his eye 
Ihe wheeling of every legion, however remote, was 
mentally present to him , the tramp of every foot, the 
beat of every drum, the rumbling of every carnage-wheel, 
sounded in his ear ” The success of his plans, therefore, 
being left to no contingency, so far as contingencies 
could be guarded against, was as absolutely certain as 
human wit or wisdom could make it A striking illus- 
tration of this is furnished by the campaign of 1805, as 
described by an English writer In that } ear Napoleon 
broke up the great camp he had formed on the shores of 
the Channel, and gave orders for that mighty host to 
defile toward the Danube Vast and various, however, 
as were the projects fermenting m Ins brain, he did not 
simply content himself with giving the orders, and 
leaving the elaboration of its details to his lieutenants 
To details and mmutise, which inferior captains would 
have deemed too microscopic for their notice, he 
gave such exhaustive attention that, before the bugle 
had sounded for the march, he had planned the exact 
route which every regiment was to follow, the exact 
day it was to arrive at each station on the road, the 
exact daj and hour it was to leave that station, as 
well as the precise moment when it was to reach its 
place of destination These details, so thoroughly 
premeditated, were earned out to the letter, and the 
result— th^ fruit of that memorable march — was the 
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victory of Austerlitz, which sealed for ten long years 
the fate of Europe 

It was to the same business qualities, not less than to 
his military genius, that Napoleon’s great opponent, the 
Duke of Wellington, owed his successes He left nothing 
to chance, but carefully provided for every contingency 
He gave his attention, not only to great matters, but to 
the pettiest details of the service, and was wont to 
concentrate all lus energies, at times, on things appa- 
rently so ignominious as the soldiers’ shoes, camp-kettles, 
biscuits, horse-fodder, the way the soldiers should cook 
their food, and the exact speed at which bullocks were 
to be driven It was owing, in a large measure, to this 
practical talent and constant watchfulness of small 
matters that he not only won brilliant victories amid the 
greatest discouragements, but had the rare distinction of 
never losing a battle 

Is it not strange that, in the face of these facts, men 
will neglect details? — that many even consider them 
beneath their notice, and, when they hear of the success 
of a business man who is, perhaps, more solid than bnl- 
liant, sneenngly say that he is “ great in little things ? ” 
Is it not the “ little things ” that, m the aggregate, make 
up whatever is great ? Is it not the countless grains of 
sand that make the beach , the trees that form the 
forest, the successue strata of rock that compose the 
mountains, the myriads of almost imperceptible stars 
that whiten the heavens with the milky-way? And of 
what is human happiness made up, but of little things? 
“One principal reason,” says Jeremy Bentham, “why 
our existence has so much less of happiness crowded 
into it than is accessible to us, is that we neglect to 
gather up those minute particles of pleasure "which every 
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moment offers to our acceptance In stiiving after a 
sum total, we forget the ciphers of which it is composed , 
struggling against inevitable results, which he cannot 
control, too often man is heedless of those accessible 
pleasures whose amount is by no means inconsiderable 
•when collected together Stretching out Ins hand to 
catch the stars, man forgets the flowers at his feet, so 
beautiful, so fragrant, so multitudinous, and so various ” 




CHAPTER IX 


PRACTICE TALENT. 

*' Every fish has its fly , but even the right fly is net enough } 
you must play it nicely at the right spot " 

The man who sees too widely is nearlj suie to be indecisive, tr 
to appear so Hence, also, comes an appearance, sometimes of 
thufflmg, and sometimes of over subtlety, which is very harmful to 
man —Arthur Helps 

And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sickbed o’er with a pale cast of thought —Shakespeare 
Ni Bacon, m Shake'peare, ni Moliere, ni Pascal, ni Tasso, 
ni Dante n’auraient fait grande figure dans une revolution 21s 
aurnent trop vu, trop compm, trop doute, trap cratnt, trop 
souflert, trop pressenti, et trop dtdaigne — Piiilaretl Chasles 
“At a gathering in Australia, not long since, four persons met, 
three of whom were shepherds on a sheep farm One of these had 
taken a degree at Oxford, another at Cambridge, the third at a 
German university The fourth was their employer, a squatter, 
nch in flocks and herds, but scarcely able to read and wmte, much 
less to keep accounts " 

VITAL element of success is practical talent, 
or that indescribable quality which results from 
a union of worldly knowledge with shrewd- 
ness and tact 

A writer, m describing a thoroughly prac- 
tical man, says that “he knows the world as 
a mite knows cheese The mtte is bom 
m cheese, — li\es m cheese, — beholds cheese If lie 
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thinks at all, his thoughts (which, of course, are miicy 
thoughts) are of cheese The cheese-press, curds, and 
whey, the frothy pail, the milkmaid, cow, and pasture, 
enter not the mite’s imagination at all If anyone were 
to ask him, ‘ Why cheese ? ’ he would certamlj answer, 
'Because cheese , ’ and when he is eaten by mistake, he 
tastes so thoroughly of the cheese that the event remaihs 
unnoticed, and his infinitesimal identity becomes ab- 
sorbed in the general digestion of caserne matter, without 
comment of the consumer ” 

These remarks, though a seeming jest, only burlesque 
an important truth , namely, the thorough identification 
with his business, and comparative indifference to all 
things else, which are necessary to every man who would 
succeed in any art, trade, or profession Of all the 
causes of failure, there is none more frequent or fruitful 
than the lack of practical talent The fact that to give 
good advice implies no capacity of following it has often 
been illustrated m the world’s history The theorist does 
not always evince practical wisdom , and, conversely, the 
practical man rarely displays a high degree of speculatne 
ability The possession of brilliant intellectual qualities, 
in ninety-nme cases out of a hundred, proves a bar 
rather than a help to worldly advancement If you try 
to cut a stone with a razor, the razor will lose its edge, 
and the stone remain uncut A very high education, 
again, unless it is practical as well as classical and scien- 
tific, too often unfits a man for contest with his fellows. 
You have rifled the cannon till the strength of the metal 
is gone Intellectual culture, if carried beyond a certain 
point, is too often purchased at the expense of moral 
Mgour It gives edge and splendour to a man, but 
draws out all his temper There is reason to fear that 
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m the case of not a few persons the mind is so rounded 
and polished by education, so well balanced, as not to 
be energetic m any one faculty They become so sym- 
metrical as to have no point , while m other men, not 
thus trained, the sense of deficiency and of the sharp, 
jagged comers of their knowledge lead to efforts to fill 
up the chasms, that rendei them at last far more learned 
and better educated men Ilian the smooth, polished, easy- 
going graduate who has just knowledge enough to pre- 
vent the consciousness of his ignorance In jouth it 
is not desuable that the mind should be too evenly 
balanced While all its faculties should be cultivated, it 
is yet desirable that it should have two or three rough- 
hewn features of massive strength Young men who 
spend many years at school are too apt to forget the 
great end of life, 'Which is to be and do, not to read 
and brood over what other men have been and done 
Emerson affiims that England is filled with “ a great, 
silent ciowd of thoroughbred Grecians,” who prune the 
orations and point the pens of its orators and writers, but 
who, “unless of impulsive nature, are indisposed from 
writing or speaking by the fulness of their minds and the 
severity of their tastes” In such culture a blessing? 
Can anyone doubt that a training which thus paralyses 
the energies, which converts the poweis of the mind that 
should be creative into qualities purely negative and 
critical, is a bar rather than a help to worldly success? 
Do we not see daily, m all the walks of life, half-educated 
men rush m with eagerness, and, bj their daring, their 
outspoken sympathies, their fulness and earnestness of 
utterance, sway multitudes of their fellow-beings, while 
the over-educated, “silent Greeks,” with their doubts, 
then: misgivings, their critical fastidiousness, their half- 
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utterances, and, above all, that spirit of self-depreciation, 
which comes from high culture, suffer their native hue of 
resolution to be “sickbed o’er with the pale cast of 
thought?” It has been justly said that the creative age 
in every literature has preceded the critical, and that so 
must it be m every man’s life A little blindness, a httle 
self-confidence, a little ignorance of his own weaknesses 
and defects, are imperatively necessary, if one would 
strive with hope and pluck to win the world’s prizes 
Many a young man is so exquisitely cultivated as to be 
good for nothing but to be kept in a show-case as a speci- 
men of what the most approved system of education can 
do. With the exception of the few comet-like geniuses 
that, at rare intervals, flash through the firmament of 
humanity, it is the slow-headed, dull, unimaginative man, 
with colossal powers of labour, and the patience to abide 
results, and to profit by the mistakes of his more gifted 
fellow-mortals, that is most likely to come out ahead in 
the race of life At cucket playing it is hard hitting and 
quick running that win the game Good fielding, elegant 
wicket-keepmg, fast bowling, aie all well in their way , 
but only notches score So the game oflife is won less 
by brilliant strokes than by energetic, yet cautious play, 
and never missing an easy hazard 
Do not misunderstand this We do not decry culture 
No doubt intellectual training is to be prized But 
practical knowledge is necessary to make it available. 
The experience gained from books, however valuable, 
is of the nature of learning , but the experience gained 
from actual life is wisdom , and an ounce of wisdom is 
worth a pound of learning All history show's that the 
rough work of the world is not dore by men of fine 
cultuie. Courage is not developed by the study of Greek 
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accents Creative power is not increased by logic 
Ins ght is an instinct, — not a product of education The 
greatest men m the world have not been elegant and 
polished schoVs There were wise men m Europe 
before there were printed books The men who wrested 
Magna Charta could not iv rite their own names, Boling- 
broke, the scholar-statesman, fled ane\ilefrom England, 
while Walpole, who scorned literature, held power for 
th'rty years “In general,” says his son, “he loved 
neither reading nor writing” Lord Mahon justly 
observ es that Walpole’s splendid success m life, notwith- 
standing his want of learning, may tend to show what is 
too commonly forgotten in modern plans of education, 
that it is of far more importance to have the mind well 
disciplined than richly stored, — strong rather than full 
Brindley and Stephenson did not learn to read and write 
till they were twenty years old , yet the one gave Britain 
her railways and the other her canals It has been 
remarked that Disraeli, whose speeches are often a 
literary luxury, has never laid down a single principle of 
policy, foreign or domestic, nor brought forwaid a great 
measure wh.ch was not ignomtniously scouted. On the 
other hand. Sir Robert Peel, whose speeches are often 
the heaviest of platitudes, and whose quotations were 
usually from the Eton grammar, reversed his country’s 
financial policy, regenerated Ireland, and died with the 
blessings of all Englishmen on his head What practical 
good have the lettered politicians of France achieved for 
their country? or what nation is more misgoverned than 
that which makes literary culture the sole criterion of fit- 
ness for office — the Chinese ? Did not Napoleon complain 
of Laplace, that as a Minister of the Interior he was 
always searching after subtleties, that all his ideas were 
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problems, and that hs carried the spirit of the infini- 
tesimal calculus into the management of business ? Where 
shall we find men of finer culture than the pro f e->sor a who 
filled the Frankfort Diet in 1848 ? Yet, with all their 
scholarship, they made themselves the laughing-stock of 
Europe, and, with sixty millions of brave men at their 
back, were snuffed out without a struggle Life teems 
with such illustrations Every day we see men of high 
cultuie distanced in the race of life by the upstart who 
cannot spell, — the practical dunce outstripping the 
theorising genius “Men have ruled well,” says Sir 
Thomas Browne, “who could not perhaps define a 
commonwealth, and they who understand not the 
globe of the earth command a great part of it” 
Charlemagne could barely sign his own name, Crom- 
well was “inarticulate,” Macaulay's asthmatic hero 
scarcely possessed a book, and Frederick the Great 
could not spell in any of the three languages which he 
habitually mispronounced Many of the greatest men of 
the United States were born m the backwoods, and the 
strongest hand that has held the helm of that Republican 
Government belonged to one whom his biographer 
pronounces “ the most ignorant nun in the world " 

All experience shovs that for worldly success it is far 
more important to have the mmd well trained than 
rich 111 the spoils of le irning Books, Bacon has w ell 
observed, can never teach the use of books It is com- 
paratively easy to be a good biographer, but very 
difficult to live a life worth writing Some of the world’s 
most useful work is done by men who cannot tell the 
chemical composition of the air they breathe or the 
water they drink, and vho, like M Jourdam, daily talk 
nouns, verbs, and adverbs without knowing it They 
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know nothing of agricultural chemistry, but they can pro- 
duce sixty bushels of corn to the acre They cannot give 
a philosophical account of the lever, but they know, as 
well as George Stephenson, that the shorter the “ bite” 
of a crowbar the greater is the power gained Like Sir 
John Hunter, they may be ignorant of the dead 
languages, but they may be able to teach those who 
sneer at their ignorance “ that which they never knew in 
any language, dead or living ” Like Andrea Ferrara, of 
Scotland, who, in the fourth century, turned out deli- 
cately tempered blades from Ins dark cellar m the High- 
T ands, they may lack all the tools and appliances of 
modern skilled labour, yet surpass in tlieir manufac- 
tures all competitors On the other hand, there are 
many persons m whose intellectual and moral character, 
as Macaulay says of the Duke of Monmouth, the natural 
son of Charles II , you see an abundance of those fine 
qualities which may be called luxuries, and a lamentable 
deficiency of those solid qualities which are of the first 
necessity ‘ He had brilliant wit and ready invention 
without common-sense, and chivalrous generosity and 
delicacy without common honesty ” 

Even the highest genius will not enable a man to 
achieve worldly success without practical knowledge 
It is no doubt the peculiar privilege of genius to antici- 
pate the tardy conclusions of experience, and to see as by 
a flash what others learn by years of observation The 
eagle swoops dowm upon the prey which the cat must 
cautiously approach, and secure after patient watchirg 
But no genius, however exalted, can dispense with 
experience m the practical affairs of life A minera- 
logist is not necessarily a good miner Astronomy is 
not navigation, and even an Astronomer Royal must 
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give place to a licensed pilot in getting a ship out of the 
Thames. 

In short, the crown of all faculties is common-sense 
It is not the men of thought, but the men of action, who 
are best fitted to push their way to wealth and honour 
The secret of all success lies in being alive to what is 
going on around one, in adjusting one’s self to his con- 
ditions, m being sympathetic and receptive , in knowing 
the wants of the time , in saying to one’s fellows what 
they want to hear, or what they need to hear, at the 
right moment, m being the sum, the concretion, the 
result, of the influences of the present time It is not 
enough to do the right thing pet se, it must be done at 
the right time amTplace Frederick the Great said of 
Joseph II , Emperor xpf Germany, that he always wanted 
to take the second step before he had taken the first 
The world is full of such unpractical people, 'who fail 
because they refuse to recognise the thousand > cond.tions 
which fence a man in, and ar? impatient to reach the 
goal without passing over the uJtermediaA e ground It 
is not so often talents which the mjsucces^fui man lacks 
as tact “Talent,” says a writer, «^nowsl w j ia f to do 
tact knows how to do it, talent makes tT^nan respect- 
able, tact will make him respected, talentX is wealth, 
tact is ready money For all the practical puiurposes of 
life, tact carnes it against talent ten to one ^Talent has 
many a compliment from the bench, but tact\ touches 
fees from attorneys and clients Talent speaks yearnedly 
and logically, tact triumphantly Talent makes tl . ie world 
wonder that it gets on no faster, tact excites a stonish- 
ment that it gets on so fast And the secret Us that 
it has no weight to carry , it makes no false stf e ps it 
loses no tune, it takes all hints, and by peeping \ £ eye 
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on the weathercock, is able to take advantage of every 
wind that blows ” 

There are some men who, with heads little better than 
a pin’s, are apparently successful in everything they 
undertake If wealth is their aim, they seem to stumble 
by mere good luck upon the philosopher’s stone , they 
have Midas’s ears, but ever) thing they touch turns to gold 
Men, on the other hand, who have shown the profoundest 
ability in their writings, have proved feeble and ineffi- 
cient m active life, — incapable of acting upon their own 
conclusions They are acute and sagacious enough as 
observers, but the moment they descend from their 
solitary elevation, and mingle with the crowd of their 
fellow-creatures, their wisdom evaporates m words. With 
broad views and a capacity for deep reasoning on human 
affairs, they feel themselves bewildered m every actual 
emergency , keen and c'ose observers of the talents and 
accomplishments, and even the weaknesses, of their fello,\- 
men, they cannot actuahse their own ideal of wise con- 
duct Giants m the closet, they prove but children m 
the world 

Lord Bacon, who was one of the wisest of human 
beings, was a striking illustration of this truth lie stood 
on the high vantage ground of genius and learning , had 
an amazing insight into human nature, and traced, “as 
m a nnp the voyager his course,” the long, devious 
march of the human intellect, its elevations and depres- 
sions, its windings and its errors Yet even this mighty 
gemus, m whom reason worked as an mstmet, though he 
was the most sagacious ef men m his study, nevertheless, 
when he stepped from its “ calm, still air ” into the noisy 
arena of life, stooped sometimes to actions of which he 
could strikingly have shown the impropriety m a moral 
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essay Add-on, it is well known, rose by the foice of 
Ins own genius to be Secretary of State , but, though he 
had every opportunity for qualifying himself for his post, 
lie found himself incompetent, and uas forced to solicit 
his dismissal i\ith a pension of fifteen hundred pounds a 
year The fine intellect of Cowper could trace with 
subtlety and truth all the crooks and windings of human 
nature , yet, when he came to act for himself, he lvas a 
sorry bungler, and showed no tact in turning his sense 
and knowledge to practical account Such were his 
timidity and shyness that he declared any public e\hibt- 
tion of himself to be mortal poison to his feelings Dean 
Swift, the pride of his master at school, was buried m a 
country parsonage at eightscore pounds a year , while 
Stafford, his schoolmate, an impenetrable blockhead, 
acquired half a milhon of dollars Dante, boiling vith 
indignation against his enemies, could curse better than 
he could conspire Machiavelli, consummate master of 
all the tricks and stratagems of politics, could not invent 
one to get his bread Corneille did not reserve a crown 
for his old age, and was so miserably poor as to have his 
stockings mended at the street comer Beethoven was 
so ignorant of finance that he did not know enough to 
cut the coupon from a bond to raise a little monej, 
instead of selling the entire instrument He was so un- 
practical that, when thirty-seven years old, he sent a 
friend three hundred florins to buy him lmen for some 
shirts and a half-dozen pocket-handkei chiefs , and about 
the same time, when he had a little more money than 
usual, he paid his tailor three hundred florins m advance. 
Often he was compelled to write music to meet Ins daily 
necessities, and one of the passages of his diaiy is 
entitled <{ Four Evil Days,” during which he dmed on a 
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simple roll of bread and a glass of water Need we add 
to all these the case of Adam Smith, who taught the 
nations economy, but could not manage the economy 
of his own house ? or that of Goldsmith, whose essa) s 
teem with the shrewdest and most exquisite sense, but 
who never knew the value of money , who, though re- 
ceivmg large sums for his writings, had always his daily 
bread to earn, who, when he sought to take orders, 
attempted to dazzle his bishop by a pair of scarlet 
breeches, and of whom Johnson said that no man was 
wiser when he had a pen m his hand, or more foolish 
when he had not ? 

This tact, or worldly knowledge, the importance of 
which we have so emphasized, is rather a negative than 
a positive quality, why, then, it may be asked, should it 
be deemed so vital? We answer, s'mply because its 
influence, though negative, is felt at every turn and m 
every sphere of life It is like the indispensable oil of 
machinery, which is a very small thing pe) se, but without 
which the engine ceases to work smoothly, if it works at 
all Practical knowledge will not, of itself, raise a man 
to the highest position , but, for want of it, many a man 
has failed of that and lesser elevations Without it, the 
best runner, straining for the prize, finds himself suddenly 
tripped up, and lying on Ins back in the midst of the 
race Without it, the shiewdest merchant will find his 
goods lying m unsold piles upon his shelves Without 
it, the acutest theologian will live and die m an obscure 
village, and the subtlest legal acumen will nevei adorn 
the bench The man who lacks it may be a great thinker, 
or a great u'orker He may be an acute reasoner, and 
an eloquent speaker Hp may be capable of writing a 
profound treatise on the origin of evil, and may be able 
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in metaphysics to distinguish between the “ me " and the 
“non-me” with more than Hermaic subtlety He may 
be able to out dive Heyne m Latin, and m Greek to 
excite to jealousy the shades of Porson and Parr And 
yet, for all this, he fails to get on “ There is a hitch, a 
stand-still, a mysterious want somewhere Little impal- 
pable trifles weave themselves into a web which 
holds him back. The fact is, he is not sufficiently m 
accord with lus sunoundmgs He has never fairly broken 
the crust of individuality in which he is encased He 
has never seen the importance of adjusting Ins scale of 
weights and measuies to imperial standards In a word, 
he is not a man of the world ” 

But, it may be asked, what is this practical wisd< m, 
which is so vital to success, — the want of which makes 
all other qualities, even the most brilliant, comparatively 
useless? In what does it consist ? We answer, that it 
is more easy to describe it by negatives than by positive*, 
— to tell what it is not than to tell precisely what it is 
An English reviewer says, “at one end it runs up into 
the art of governing , at the other it descends to that of 
merely pleasing It is as indispensable to the Premier 
in Parliament as to the Foreign Office clerk m the salons 
But between these poles — between aims the loftiest and 
most trivial — is the proper and legitimate sphere for the 
exercise of knowledge of the world A man may be 
said to possess it when he exhibits practical wisdom m 
all the minor relations of social life As a guest, as a 
host, as a national creditor, as an income-tax payer, as a 
railway passenger, as the vendor or pui chaser of a hoise, 
he has functions and duties to perform The way m 
winch these are discharged makes the difference beUeen 
the social simpleton and the worldling The former will 
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be perpetually coming to gnef m one or the other of 
them If he is entertaining, he will abuse the grand* 
mother of the most influential man at his table If he 
dines out, he will ask for fish twice m spite of the waning 
proportions of the cod, and the indignant glances of the 
lady of the house As a contributor to the revenue, he 
will be always in ai rears and incurring the terrors of the 
Somerset House At a railway station, he will disturb 
the equanimity of the porters by a fussiness arising from 
a vague but awful regard of steam power In all dealings 
with horse-flesh he will be guided by the simple rule of 
buying in the dearest market, and selling m the cheapest 
As a letter-writer, he shows characteristic naweie There 
is a curious mfel'city in his style To a subordinate he 
will write with undue familiarity, or an air of ridiculous 
assumption, — to an equal, w ith a smack of arrogance 
The oddest rays of comfort will gleam across his letters 
of condolence, while his congratulations will partake of a 
somewhat funereal character In addressing members 
of those world-wide families, he will not be part cu» ir as 
to the ‘ y ’ in Smyth, or the * p * m Thompson ” 

The sum of the matter is, that life is action Thoughts 
and schemes, while they remain such, will avail you 
nothing, unless you are a Buddhist, bent on amalgimat- 
mg yourself by meditation with the ineffable and divine 
essence One who takes a business view of things, did 
not untruly characterise the whole race of poetic im- 
practicables in a single felicitous sentence Being asked 
the character of a certain transcendentalist , — “ O,” said 
he, “ he is ore of those men who have soarings after the 
infinite, and divings after the unfithomaD'e, but who 
never fay task r ’ 

The want of practical talent it men of fine intellectual 
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powers has often excited the wonder of the crowd 
They are astonished that one whose genius has grasped, 
perhaps, the mightiest themes, and shed a flood of light 
on the path to be pursued by others, should be unable to 
manage his own affairs with dexterity But this is not 
strange Deep thinking and practical talents require 
habits of mind almost entirely dissimilar A man who 
sees hmitedly and clearly is both more sure of himself, 
and is more direct m dealing with circumstances and 
with others, than a man with a large horizon of thought, 
whose many-sided capacity embraces an immense extent 
of objects and objections, — just as a horse with blinkers 
chooses his path more surely and is less likely to shy. 
Besides, it must be remembered that energy and self- 
possession alone, Without superiority of intellect, suffice 
to give a man practical tatent There is no force m 
intellectual ability, — mere intellectual ability, standing, 
to use a phrase of Burke, “ in all the nakedness and soli- 
tude of metaphysical abstraction ” It is passion which is 
the moving, vitahsmg power , and a minimum of brains 
will often achieve more, when fired by a strong will, than 
a vastly larger portion with no energy to set it m motion 
Practical men cut the knots which they cannot untie, 
and, overleaping all logical preliminaries, come at once 
to a conclusion Men of genius, on the other hand, are 
tempted to was l e time in meditating and comparing, 
when they should act instantaneously and with power 
They are apt, too, to give unbridled licence to their 
imaginations, and, desiring harmonious impossibilities, to 
forsee the difficulties so clearly that action is foregone 
They have put microscopes to their eyes, and cannot 
drink for fear of animalcules In shoit, they theorise too 
much, A loaf baked is better than a harvest contem- 
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plated An acre m Cook County is belter than a prin- 
cipality m Utopia Genius to be practically useful, says 
the author of Lacon, “ must be endowed, not only w tth 
wings whereby to fly, but with legs whereon to stand ” 
Both practical and speculative ability are, no doubt, modi- 
fications of mental power, but one, on that account, 
by no means implies the other, any more than devtenty 
m performing a juggler’s feats involves the art of reefing 
a sail, though they are both instances of physical skill 
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“ LojC tins d-iy loitering, — ’t will be tbe same story 
To morrow, and the next more dihtoiy , 

The indecision brings its own delays, 

And days are lost lamenting over days 
Are yoa in earnest ’ Seize this very minute, 

What you can do, or dream you can, begin it 
Boldness has genius, power and magic in it 
Only engage, an 1 then the mind grows heated, — 

Begin, and then the work Will be completed ” 

He (the upright student) keeps his purpose, — and whatever he 
has lesolved to do, that he does, weie it only because he has re 
salved to do it — Fichte 

Bj 1 so it is with many men “ We long for the merchandise, yet 
would fain keep the price," and so stand chaffering with fate in 
■vexatious altercation till the night comes and our fair is over — 
Carlyle 


“ There is nothing so imprudent as excessive prudence " 

T is but a truism to say that there can be no 
■ success m life without decision of character 
^ In spite of De Qumcey’s protest, we believe 
that John Foster, m his celebrated essay, did 
ih not e\ag|mate the importance of that quality, 
though we admit that it is not strictly a moral 
power, and tlW the most mevorable decision 
is much more closely connoted with physical differences 
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of temperament than with any superiority of mind. 
Indeed, Foster himself expresses the opinion that, could 
the histones of all the persons remarkable for decisive 
character be known, it would be found that the majority 
of them have possessed great constitutional firmness 
By this is not meant an exemption from disease and 
pain, nor any certain measure of mechanical strength, 
but a tone of vigour, the opposite to lassitude, and 
adapted to great exertion and endurance Decision of 
mind, like vigour of body, is a gift of God It cannot 
be created by human effort It can only be cultn ated 
It has been truly said that, as resolution, or strength of 
will, is a primary power m man, there is no higher power 
which can give birth to it, for this higher power would 
necessarily involve the existence of the lower that was to 
be produced But every man has the germ of this quality, 
which can be cultivated by favourable circumstances 
and motives presented to the mind, and, by method 
and order in the prosecution of his duties or tasks, he 
may by habit greatly augment his will-power, oi i eget a 
frame of mind so nearly resembling resolution that it 
would be difficult to distinguish between the two Let 
no one despair because he has often broken Ins resolu- 
tions Fichte has well observed that nothtng is more 
destructive of character than for a man to lose all faith 
m his own resolutions, because he has so often deter- 
mined, and again determined, to do that which, neverthe- 
less, he has never done. Here, as elsewhere, “the 
stature of the perfect man" is attained only by slow 
gradations of travail, study, effort, and patience The 
whole armour cannot be put on at once The first 
victory will render the succeeding one easier, until the 
very combat will be desired for the luxury of certain coq- 
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quest “ The angel of martyrdom is brother to the angel 
of victory ” 

Cat, whether inborn or acquired, decision is a quality 
vitally important to him who would get on in the world 
Even brains are secondary m importance to will The 
intellect is but the ln’f of a man , the will is the driving- 
wheel, the spring of motive power A vacillating man, 
no matter what his abilities, is invariably pushed aside 
in the race of life by the man of determined will It is 
he who resolves to succeed, and who at every fresh 
rebuff begins resolutely again, that reaches the goal 
The shores of fortune are covered with the stranded 
wrecks of men of brilliant ability, but who have wanted 
courage, faith, and decision, and have therefore perished 
in sight of mole lesolute but less capable adventurers, 
who succeeded in making port Hundreds of men go to 
their graves m obscurity, who have been obscure only 
because they lacked the pluck to make a first effort, 
and who, coaid they only have resolved to begin, would 
have astonished the world by their achievements and 
successes The fact is, as Sydney Smith has well said, 
“ that, m ordci to do anything in this world that is worth 
doing, we must not stand shivering on the bank, and 
thinking of the cold and the danger, but jump in and 
scramble through as well as we can It uill net do to 
be perpetually calculating and adjusting nice chances , it 
did all very well before the Flood, when a man could 
consult his friends upon an intended publication for a 
hundred and fifty years, and then live to 'see its success 
for six or seven centuries afterwards , but at present a 
man waits, and doubts, and hesitates, and consults his 
biother, and his uncle, and his first-cousins, and his par- 
ticular friends, till one day he finds that he is sixty-five 
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years of age, — that he has lost so much time m consult- 
ing first-cousins, and his particular friends, that he has 
no more time left to follow their advice” The world 
was not made for slow, squeamish, fastidious men, but 
fot those who act instantaneously and with power 
Obstacles and perplexities every man must meet, and he 
must either promptly conquer them, or they will conquer 
him It is rarely that the comparative good and evil of 
different modes of action are equally balanced , and he 
who would do anything to the purpose m this world 
should perceive the slightest inclination of the beam with 
an eagle’s glance It is better to decide wrong occasion- 
ally than to be for ever wavering and hesitating, now 
\ eering to this side and then to that, with all the misery 
and disaster that follow from continual doubt 

It has been truly said that the great moral victo.ies 
and defeats of the world often turn on minutes For- 
tune is proverbially a fickle jade, and there is nothing like 
p-o nptness of action, — the tuning of things at the lucky 
moment, — to force her to surrender her favours Crises 
come, the seizing of which is triumph, the neglect of 
which is rum This is particularly true on the field of 
battle Nearly every battle turns on one or two rapid 
movements executed amid the whirl of smoke and 
thunder of guns that jar the solid globe It was at such 
moments that the genius of Napoleon shone forth with 
the highest lustre His mind acted like the lightning, 
and never with more promptness and precision than m 
moments of the greatest confusion and danger What con- 
founded others only stimulated him He used to say that 
one of the principal requisites of a general is an accurate 
calculation of time , for, if your adversary can bring a 
powerful force to attack a certain post ten minutes 
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sooner than you can bring up a sufficient supporting 
force, you are beaten, even though all the rest of your 
plans be the most perfect that can be devised At 
Areola he saw that the battle was going against him, and 
at once called up twenty-five horsemen, gave them each 
a trumpet, and made a dashing charge that won the vic- 
tory So at Montebello he computed the distance of the 
Austrian cavalry, saw that it would require a quarter of 
an hour for them to come up, and m those fifteen 
minutes executed a manoeuvre that saved the day The 
reason, he said, why he beat the Austrians, was that they 
did not know the value of five minutes At the cele- 
brated battle of Rivoli the day seemed on the point of 
being decided against him He saw the cntical state of 
affairs, and instantly formed his resolution He des- 
patched a flag to the Austrian head-quarters, with 
proposals for an armistice Napoleon seized the pre- 
cious moments, and, while amusing the enemy with 
mock negotiations, rearranged his line of battle, changed 
his front, and in a few moments was ready to renounce 
the farce of discussion for the stern arbitrament of arms 
The splendid victory of Rivoli was the result 
Another signal example of this promptness of decision 
occurs at an earlier date in Napoleon's career. He had 
made his wondrous burst into Northern Italy, and had 
driven the Austrian troops before him like sheep Hardly 
anything was wanting to the conquest of Lombardy but 
the taking of Mantua, to which he devoted 10,000 of his 
troops At this juncture he heard of the coming of a 
new Austrian army, consisting of 60,000 men, while he 
had m all but 40,000 Ey marching quickly along the 
banks of the Lake of Garda they cut off his retreat to 
Milan, and thus greatly endangered his position , but, as 
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the Austrians came on both sides of the lake, 20,000 on 
the one and 40,000 on the other, Napoleon determined 
to take a position at the end of the lake, so as to be be- 
tween the two parties when they should attempt to unite 
“ By rapidly forming a mam mass,” says the historian, 
M Thiers, “the French might overpower the 20,000 
who had turned the lake, and immediately after return to 
the 40,000 who had defiled between the lake and the 
Adige But, to occupy the extremity of the lake, it uus 
necessary to call m all the troops from the Lower Adige 
and the Lower Mincio, Augerau must be withdrawn from 
Legnano, and Serruner from Mantua, for so extensive a 
line was no longer tenable This involved a great sacri- 
fice, for Mantua had been besieged during tvv o months, a 
considerable battering tiam had been transported before 
it, the fortress was on the point of capitulating, and by 
allowing it to be re-v lclualled, the fruits of these vigorous 
efforts, an almost assured prey, would escape his grasp 
Napoleon, however, did not hesitate Between two im- 
portant objects he had the sagacity to seize the most 
important and sacrifice to it the other— a simple resolu- 
tion in itself, but one which displays not only the great 
captain, but the great man It is not m war merely , it 
occurs m politics, and m all the situations of life, that 
men encounter two objects, and, aiming to compass both, 
fail in each Bonaparte possessed that rare and decisive 
vigour which prompts at once the choice and the sacri- 
fice Had he pers'sted in guarding the whole course of 
the Mincio, from the extremity of the Lake of Garda to 
Mantua, he would have been pierced By concentrating 
on Mantua to cover it, he would have had 70,000 men 
to cope with at the same time— 60,000 in front and 
10,000 ip the rear He sacrificed Mantua, and concen 
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trated at the point of the Lake of Garda ” The results 
of this rapid decision were a brilliant reivaid of the- mas- 
terly genius he had display ed Meeting first the corps o{ 
20,000 under Quasdanovich, he drove back its languard , 
whereupon the Austrian general, surprised to find every- 
where imposing masses of the Fiencli, was alarmed, and 
resolved to halt till he should hear of the other corps 
under lus commander, Wuimser Guessing what wps 
passing m Quasdanovich’s mind, Napoleon contented 
himself with having checked his march, and turned to 
meet the other body Of this corps a large portion had 
passed on with Wurmser to Mantua, leaving 20,000 be- 
hind under Bayalilsch This army advanced with wide- 
spread wings to envelope the French, but Napoleon 
pierced its weakened centre, and compelled it to letreat 
The French pursued, greatly damaging it , other battles 
followed , and m six days from the beginning of hoslili 
ties the Austrian generals nere again flying back to the 
T) rol, having lost the kingdom of Lonbaidy and 20,000 
men 

At the close of his career the hero of Austerlitz and 
Marengo was guilty of the same mistake of which he used 
to accuse the Austiians , he ceased to recognise the value 
of minutes Waterloo was lost to him, mainly because 
the swiftness of decision and promptness of action which 
had characterised lus previous career were wanting — be- 
cause he wasted precious hours before, on, and after the 
day of Lignj', and on the morning 'pf Waterloo, when he 
should ha\e fallen on the enemft like a thunderbolt 
Wellington, on the other hand, who never lost a battle, 
manifested the- same decisiveness and promptness in the 
field to the \ery end of his military^ Just before the 
great battle in which he vfQn^r osll t brilliant laurels, 
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Su Sydney Smith, being told that the Duke had decided 
to keep his position at all hazards, exclaimed, “ Oh, if 
the Duke has said that, of course t’other fellow must give 
way” An amusing illustration of the Duke’s charac- 
teristic qualities is the reply which he is said to have 
made when m danger of shipwreck It was bed-tmie, 
when the captain of the vessel, m great affright, came to 
hnn and said, n It will soon be all over with us ” “ Very 
well,” was the reply, “ then I shall not take off my boots " 
Of course, there are occasions when caution and delaj 
are necessary, — when to act without long and anxious 
deliberation would be madness All wisdom is a system 
of balances It is well enough to be careful and w ary 
up to a certain point, but beyond that a he* tn mg 
policy is as ruinous as downright rashness Thou a ids 
of men owe their failures m life simply to p ocrustma- 
lion Brobdingnag m words, and Lilhput m ac.s, th y 
scrupulously follow Fox’s advice, “ Never do to-day what, 
b> any possibility, can be put off till to-moirow” 'l hey 
never know their own minds, but, like Coleridge, debate 
with themselves the whole journey which side of the load 
they will take, and meanwhile keep winding from one to 
the other Many a business man has made his fort ne 
by promptly deciding at some nice juncture to expo’,., 
himself to a considerable risk To know' when 10 siui 
fice a little to win a great deal, when to abandon impor- 
tant minor objects to accomplish a great end, exa ts the 
soundest judgment, and the decision has soincuines t < 
be made in a moment’s thought There are two 
moments, says Browning, m a diver’s life (and the same 
applies to every man’s career) — 

41 One when, a beggar, he prepares to plunge ; 

One when, a pnnee, he rises with his pearl ” 

11 — 
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There are crises in almost every man’s life, when the 
Rubicon must be passed, when the Wellington of the 
mart or forum must not wait for Blucher to come up, but 
must himself arise and charge The battle of life is 
constantly presenting new phases, and he only can ex- 
pect to be victorious who is ready to show a new front 
as often as the situation shows a new peril A sword 
that breaks m the very crisis of a duel, a horse killed by 
a flash of lightning m the moment of collision with the 
enemy, a bridge earned away by a freshet at the instant 
of a commencing retreat, are events which are paralleled 
m every man’s business career, and call for instant 
decision They confound and paralyse the feeble mind, 
but rouse a terrific react'On of haughty self-assertion m 
that order of spirits whicn matches and measures itself 
against difficulty and dangei It is told of Marshal 
Pellissier that, getting angry one morning with a sub- 
officer of a cavalry regiment, he cut him across the face 
with a -whip The man drew a pistol and attempted to 
explode it in the face of his chief, but it missed fire 
Uttering a fearful oath, but otherwise calm, “bellow i” 
said the grim chief of the Zouaves, “ I order you a 
three days’ anrest, for not having jour arms m better 
order ” 

There is hardly any calling m which promptness, 
decision, or presence of mind is not sometimes im- 
periously needed A lawyer often needs to have all his 
wits about him, a sudden turn m a case, the introduc- 
tion of unexpected lestimonj*, an unlooked-for ruling by 
the judge, an unsuspected line of argument taken by the 
opposing counsel, may necessitate a complete “ change 
of base,” and demand an instant decision as to the 
policy to be adopted The physician, too, must have 
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his mmd at his fingers’ ends He must grow cooler in 
the degree that his patient gets scared It matters not 
with how much medical learning his head is crammed , 
it is useless unless in a critical moment it is instantly 
available Presence of mind is especially needed by all 
men who have occasion to face sudden danger Dr 
John Brown, m speaking of this quality, well observes 
“ It is a curious condition of mmd that this requires 
It is like sleeping with jour pistol under your pillow, 
and the pistol on full cock , a moment lost, and all may 
be lost There is the very nick of time Men, when 
they have done some signal feat of presence of mind, if 
asked how they did it, do not very well know, — they 
just did it It was m fact done, and then thought of, 
not thought of and then done, in which case it would 
likely never have been done at all It is one of the 
highest powers of mmd thus to act , it is done by an 
acquired instinct ” 

It is the lack of this promptness so characteristic of 
the gladiatorial intellect — of this readiness to meet every 
attack of ill-fortune with counter resources of evasion — 
which causes so many defeats m life There is a race of 
narrow wits that never get rich for want of courage 
Their understanding is of that halting, balancing kind, 
which gives a man just enough light to see difficulties 
and start doubts, but not enough to surmount the one or 
to remove the other They do not know what force of 
character means They seem to have no backbone, but 
only the mockery of a vertebral column, made of india- 
rubber, equally pliant in all directions They come and 
go like shadows, speak like women, sandwich their 
sentences with apologies, are ov erlaken by ev ents while 
still irresolute, and let the tide ebb before thev feebly 
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push off Always brooding over their plans, but never 
executing them, they remind one of Voltaire’s sarcasm 
upon La Harpe, whom he called an oven that was 
always heating up, but which never cooked anything 
They never get ahead an inch, because they are alwaj 3 
hugging some coward maxim, which they can only inter- 
pret literally “ Never change a certainty for an un- 
certainty,” “ A bird m the hand is worth two m the bush,” 
are their favourite saws , and veiy good ones they are, 
too, but not to be followed too slavishly Of what use 
is it “ to be sawing about a set of maxims to which there 
is a complete set of antagonist maxims?” Proverbs, 
it has been well said, should be sold in pairs, a single one 
being but a half-truth 

It is hardly possible to conceive of a more unhappy 
man than one afflicted with the infirmity of indecision 
It has been remaihed that there are persons who lack 
decision to such a degree that they seem never to have 
made up their minds which leg to stand upon, — who 
deliberate in an agony of choice, when not a grain’s 
weight depends on the decision, on the question what 
road to walk on, what chair to sit cloA'n upon, what 
bundle of hay to munch first “A man without 
decision," says John Foster, “can never be said to 
belong to himself, since, if he dared to assert that he 
dm, the puny force of some cause, about as powerful, 
you would have supposed, as a spider, may make a 
seizure of the unhappy boaster the very next moment, 
and contemptuously exhibit the futility of the determina- 
tions by which he was to have proved the independence 
of his understanding and will He belongs to whatever 
can make enphue of him, and one thing after another 
vindicates its right to him, by arresting hun while he is 
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trying to go on , as twigs and chips, floating near the 
edge of a river, are intercepted by every need and 
whirled in every little eddy Having concluded on a 
design, he may pledge lmnself to accomplish it — //the 
hundred diversities of feeling which may come within 
the week will let lnm His character precluding all 
foresight of his conduct, he miy sit and wonder what 
form and direction his views and actions are destined to 
take to-morrow , as a farmer has often to acknowledge 
that next day’s proceedings are at the disposal of its 
winds and clouds ” 

One of the great defects m the character of Charles V , 
Emperor of German}, vas his slowness of decision m the 
c ibinet and m the field Had he been prompt and 
decisive, he might ha\c crushed the Reformation in the 
bud Coligm, one of the champions of Protestant.sm 
m France, who perished in the massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew, had a similar defect A braver man never 
drew the sword, but m critical moments he failed to 
reap the natuial fruits of his valour by his hesitation and 
delay 

Literary men are moie apt to lack decision than men 
who have to deal with piacucal matters A melancholy 
example of this is furnished by the life of Sir James 
Mackintosh, whom Sir Henry Lytton Buhver, m his 
“ Historical Characters,” terms “ The Man of Promise ” 
The caieer of Sir James was a perpetual struggle 
between that which he desired to be and that for which 
his talents fitted him At the University of Aberdeen he 
was alike remarkable for his zeal in politics and his love 
for metaphysics, — that is, for his alternate coquetry 
between an active and a meditative life At Edinburgh, 
also* where he went to study medicine, it was the same 
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thing. Spending Ins mornings in poetical lucubration 1 !, 
his evenings in making speeches at a “ spouting ” club, 
he gave little attention to the stud/ of medicine ml 
absolute necessity compelled him He then applied 
himself with a start to that which he was obliged to 
know, but his diligence was not of that resolute and 
steady kind which insures success as the consequence of 
a certain period of application , and, after rushing into the 
novelties of “ The Brunoman System," which promised 
a knowledge of medicine with little labour, and then 
rushing back again, he tried to establish himself as a 
medical practitioner at Salisbury and at Weymouth in 
England, but, getting no patients, retired, disgusted and 
wearied, to Brussels He next dabbled in politics, wi ole 
the famous pamphlet, “ Vmdicice Gallic®,” m reply to 
Burke, delivered soon after at Lincoln’s Inn a cou'se of 
learned and eloquent lectures on Public Law, which 
were received with great enthusiasm , defended M 
Peltier in a speech at the bar, which was read with 
admiration not only m Fngland, but on the Continent, 
and, though he lost his cause, led him to be considered 
no less promising as a pleader than, after the “ Vmdicue 
Gallic®," he had been considered as a pamphleteer, 
became Recorder of Bombay , returned to England, and, 
feeling that “ it was time to be something decided,” 
resolved “to exert himself to the utmost” if he could 
get a seat m Parliament , entered the House of Com- 
mons, and made several remarkable speeches , accepted 
a professorship at the same time m Haileybury College, 
unable “ either to commit himself to the great stream of 
public life, or to avoid lingering on its shores , ” planned 
a great historical work, which, like hxs projected work on 
Morals, was “always to be pioj^ctcd,” and at length, 
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Within a few yards of the grave, galled by the thought 
that the season for action was almost passed, and he had 
accomplished nothing worthy of hts great powers, made 
a start, and crowded into the last few years of his life the 
most amb'ttous of Ins works, — works all, however, of a 
third-rate character, neither worthy of Ins abilities nor 
justifying even in a moderate degree the expectations of 
his friends The fatal defect in his character was lack of 
decision, of concentration, of power to choose some one 
object to be accomplished, and to sacrifice to its attain- 
ment all interfering inclinations "No man,”sajs Sir 
Henry L Buhver, “ doing so little, ever went through 
a long life continually creating the belief that he would 
ultimately do so much ” lie passed from Burke to Fox 
m half an hour, and remained weeks in determining 
whether he should emp’oy “ usefulness ” or <{ utility ” in 
some particular composition From the beginning of his 
life to its close he ever remained the man ofponnse , 
until, amidst hopes which his vast and various infor- 
mation, his wonderful memory, his copious elocution, 
and his transitory fits of energy still nounshed, he died, 
m the sixty-seienth year of his age, universally admired 
and regretted, though without a high reputation for any 
one thing, or the ardent attachment of any particular set 
of persons 

Let every man who would avoid a life so abortive as 
this decide early what he wishes, and for what his talents 
lit him , and having fixed upon an object to be attained, 
let him gue his whole soul to its attainment, without 
s.ierving to the right 01 the left “ I reject the man,” 
says Goethe, “ who knows distinctly what he wishes 
The greater part of ah the muthief m the world anses 
from the fact that men do not sufficiently understand 
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their own amis They have undertaken to build a toner, 
and spend no more labour on the foundation, than would 
be necessary to erect a hut " 

Not only is decision necessary, but piomptness also, 
without which decision loses half its value “ Is Philip 
ft Pans?” asked Charles V, after his son, the King of 
Spain, had gamed the decisive victory over the French 
at St Quentin He estimated Philip’s temper by his 
oun When Ledyard was asked by the African Associa- 
tion when he would be ready to start for Africa, he re- 
plied, “To-morrow morning” A similar answer was 
made by Sir Colin Campbell when asked when he would 
set out to take command of the army in India It was 
the promptness of Blucher that won for him the cogno- 
men of “ Maishal Forward” throughout the Prussian 
army Again, besides promptness, tenacity of decision 
is indispensable to him who w’Ould make his mark m the 
world, or achieve any rare success All the men whose 
names have been blazoned on the scroll of fame have 
been dislmgu.shed by their firm adheience to their pui- 
poses, bv the nescit vox vussa icvciti, which has made 
their spoken word like an oath When a certain com- 
missary-general complained to the Duke of Wellington 
that Sir Thomas Picton had dcclaied that he would hang 
lum if the rations for that general’s division were not 
forthcoming at a certain hour, the Duke replied, “ Ah 1 
did he go so fai as that? Did he say he’d hang you ? ” 
“Yes, my lord” “Well, if General Picton said so, I 
have no doubt he will keep bis word , you’d better get 
up the rations m time ” When a man of iron will is thus 
known to be so tenacious m his adherence to his resolu- 
tion that, once declared, it is like a decree of fate, there 
is no limit to the good or bad lesults be may accomplish. 
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Such a will draws men and things after it as a boat does 
the dnft m its wake Men feel that to oppose its pos- 
sessor would be as futile as 

“To wound the loud winds, or, with bemockcd at stabs, 

To kill the still closing wa'crs ” 

Some forty years ago murder was so rife m Havana 
that it seemed hteially to be cultivated as one of the fine 
arts, to use De Qumcey’s phrase , and the city, if less 
libidinous, was probably more blood-stamed than Sodom 
or Gomorrah Yet, m a short ttme, by the \igour and 
decision of one man, this hideous state of things was 
entirely changed , and through Havana then, as through 
England under Alfred, or through Geneva now, the most 
gently-nurtuied w r oman could walk at midnight with a 
female attendant, unscared and unharmed One night a 
murder was commuted, and lacon, the Chief of Police, 
heard m the morning that the perpetiator was still at 
large He summoned the piefect of the department m 
which the cnme w r as committed “ How is this, sir ? a 
man murdered at midnight, and the murdeier not yet 
arrested ?” “ May it please your Excellency, it is impos- 
sible We do not even know who it is ” Tacon saw the 
officer was lying “ Hark you, sir Bring me this mur- 
derer before night, or I’ll garrote you to-morrow morn 
mg ” The officer knew his man, and the assassin was 
forthcoming 




CHAPTER XI. 

MANNER 

Manners makytli man —William of Wykeham 

Piepare yourselves for the world as the athletic used to do for 
their exercises , oil your mmd and your manners to give them the 
necessary suppleness and flexibility , strength alone u ill not do — 
ClILS I EUFIELD 

“ Tlie churl in spirit, howe’er he veil 
His want in forms, foi fashion s sake. 

Will let his co'tish nature break 
At seasons through the gilded pale ” 

The courtesies of a small and trivial character are the ones w Inch 
strike deepest to the grateful and appreciating heait It is the pica 
yune compliments which are the most appreciating , far more than 
the double ones which we sometimes pay — Henry Clay 

MONG the qualities of mind and heart which 
conduce to worldly success, there is no one 
the importance of which is more real, yet 
which is so generally underrated at this day by 
the young, as courtesy — that feeling of kind- 
ness, of lo\e for our fellows, which expresses 
itself m pleasing manners Young men aie 
too apt to desp’se those delicate attentions, those name- 
less and exquisite tendernesses of thought and manner, 
that mark the true gentleman Yet history is crowded 
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with examples showing that, as m literature, it is the de- 
licate, indefinable charm of style, not the thought, which 
makes a work immortal, — as a dull actor makes Shake- 
speare’s grandest passages flat and unprofitable, wlvle a 
Kean enables you to read them “ by Sashes of lightning ” 
— so it is the bearing of a man towards his fellows which 
oftentimes, more than any other circumstance, promotes 
or obstructs his advancement m life We may complain, 
if we will, that our fellow-men care more for form than 
substance, for the superficies than the solid contents of a 
man , but the fact remains, and it is the clue to many of 
the seeming anomalies and freaks of fortune which sur- 
prise us in the matter of worldly prosperity 
No doubt there are a few men who can look beyond 
the husk or shell of a fellow-being — his angularities, awk- 
wardness, or eccentricity — to the hidden qualities within j 
who can discern the diamond, however mcrusted , but 
the majority are neither so sharp-eyed nor so tolerant, 
and judge a person by Ins appearance and demeanour 
more than by his substantial character Daily experience 
shows that civility is not only one of the essentials of 
high success, but that it is almost a fortune of itself, and 
that he who has this quality m perfection, though a block- 
head, is almost sure to get on where, without it, even 
men of high ability fail “ Give a boy address and ac- 
complishments,” says Emerson, “ and you give him the 
mastery of palaces and fortunes wherever he goes , he 
has not the trouble of earning or owning them , they 
solicit him to enter and possess ” Among strangers a 
good manner is the best letter of recommendation , for a 
great deal depends upon first impressions, and these are 
fai ourable or unfavourable according to a man’s bearing, 
as he is polite or awkward, shy or self-possessed While 
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coarseness and gruffness lock doors and close heatts, cour- 
tesy, refinement, and gentleness are an “ open sesame ” 
at which bolts fly back and doors swing open The 
rude, boorish man, even though, well meaning, is avoided 
by all Even virtue itself is offensive when coupled with 
an offensive manner Hawthorne, himself a shy man, 
used to say ‘ God may forgive sms, but awkwardness 
has no forgiveness in heaven or earth ” Manners, m fact, 
are minor morals, and a rude man is generally assumed 
to be a bad man “ You had better,” wrote Chesterfield 
to his son, “ return a dropped fan genteelly than give a 
thousand pounds awkwardly , and you had better refuse 
a favour gracefully than giant it clumsily All jour 
Greek can never advance you from secretary to envoy, 
or from envoy to ambassador , but your address, your 
air, your manner, if good, may ” 

What a man says or does is often an uncertain test of 
what he is It is the way in which he says or does it 
that furnishes the best index of his character It is by 
the incidental expression given to his thoughts and 
feelings by his looks, tones, and gestures, rather than by 
hts deeds or void?, that we prefer to judge him, for the 
simple reason that the former are involuntary One may 
do certain deeds from design, or repeat certain pro- 
fessions by rote , honeyed words may mask feelings of 
hate, and kindly acts may be petformed expressly to 
veil sinister ends , but the “ manner of the roan ” is not 
so easily controlled The mode in which a kindness is 
done often affects us more than the deed itself The 
act itself may have been prompted by one of many 
questionable motives, as vanity, pride, or interest , the 
warmth or coldness with which the person who has 
done it asks you how you do, or grasps your hand, is less 
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likely to deceive The nunnei of doing anj thing, it has 
been truly said, is “ that which marks the degree and 
force of our internal impression, it emanates most 
directly from our immediate or habitual feelings , it is 
that which stamps its life and character on any action , 
the rest may be performed by an automaton” A 
favour may be conferred so grudgingly as to prevent any 
feeling of obligation, or it may be refused so courteously 
as to awaken more kindly feelings than if it had been 
ungraciously granted. 

Hazlitt observes truly that an author’s style is not less 
a criterion of his understanding than his sentiments 
* The same story told by two different persons shall, 
from the difference of the manner, either set the table 
in a roar, or not relax a feature in the whole companj 
One of the most pleasant and least tiresome of cur 
acquain v ance is a humorist, who has three 01 four quaint 
w line sms anl proverbial phrases, which he alwns 
repeats over and over, so that you feel the same amuse- 
ment with less effort than if he had startled his hearcis 
with a succession of original conceits Another friend 
of ours, who never fails to give vent to one or two real 
jaix-iT espi it every time you meet him, from the pam 
w ith which he is delivered of them, and the uneasiness 
he seems to suffer all the rest of the time, makes a much 
more interesting than comfortable companion If you 
see a person m pam for himself, it naturally puts you 
in pam for him The art of pleasing consists m being 
pleased To be amiable is to be satisfied with one’s self 
and others " 

Politeness has been defined as benevolence m small 
things A true gentleman is recognised by his regard 
for the rights and feelings of others, even m matters the 
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most trivial He respects the individuality of other', 
just as he wishes others to respect his own In society 
he is quiet, easy, unobtrusive , putting on no airs, nor 
hinting by word or manner that he deems himself better, 
•wiser, or richer than anyone about him. He is never 
“ stuck up,” nor looks down upon others because they 
have not titles, honours, or social position equal to his 
own He never boasts of his achievements, or angles 
for compliments by affecting to underrate wlnt he has 
done He prefers to act, rather than to talk , to be, rather 
than to seem , and, above all things, is distinguished by 
his deep insight and sympathy, his quick perception of, 
and prompt attention to, those lit.le and apparently m 
significant things that may cause pleasure or pain to 
others In giving his opinions he does not dogmatise , 
he listens patiently and respectfully to other men, and, if 
compelled to dissent from their opinions, acknowledges 
his fallibility and asserts his own \ lews m such a manner 
as to command the respect of all who hear him Frank- 
ness and cordiality mark all his intercourse with his 
fellows, and, however high his station, the humblest man 
feels instantly at ease m his presence 
Wordsworth has well expressed one of the cardinal 
laws of politeness m the admonition, — 

“ Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow to the meanest thing that fee’s " 

One of the ways m which this rule is most frequently 
violated is by saying witty things at others’ expense 
Many a man sacrifices his worldly success to his love of 
jesting There are persons w ho would rather lose a life- 
long friend than their joke But friends are not so plenti- 
ful that any man can afford to loselone for a moment’s 
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gratification, nor even for a whole day of conversational 
triumphs. It has been wisely said that spite and ill- 
nature are among the most expensive luxunes m life 
Dr Johnson — who, unfortunately, violated his own pre- 
cept, and to whom one is tempted to say, with Sir 
Thomas Browne, ** Since thou so hotly disclaimest the 
devil, be not thyself guilty of diabolism " — said on a cer- 
tain occasion “ Sir, a man has no more right to say an 
uncivil thing than to act one , no more right to say a 
rude thing to another than to knock him down ” One 
of the redeeming points in Sheridan’s character was that, 
though thriftless and intemperate, he wounded no man’s 
feelings by his jests • — 

" His wit in tlie combat, as gentle as bright. 

Never carried a heart-stain ana y on its blade " 

It is easy to depreciate these gentlemanly qualities as 
trifles , but trifles, it must be remembered, make up the 
aggregate of human life It is not so often the great acts 
of others that we treasure up and remember, as the petty 
incivilities, slight neglects, microscopic rudenesses, of 
which men are guilty without thought, or lrom lack of 
insight or sympathy. “ A beautiful form is better than a 
beautiful face, and a beautiful behaviour is better than a 
beautiful form , it gives a higher pleasure than statues or 
pictures, it is the finest of the fine aits ” There is no 
society where smiles, pleasant looks, animal spirits, 
are not welcomed , where they are not of more impoi- 
tance than sallies of wit or refinements of understanding 
The little courtesies which form the small change of life 
may appear, separately, of little moment, but, like the 
spare minutes, or the penny a day, which amount to so 
enormous sums in a lifetime, they owe their impoitance 
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to repetition and accumulation The man who thrives m 
any calling is not always the shrewdest or most laborious 
man, but he is almost invariably one who has shown a wil 
hngness to please and to be pleased, who has responded 
to the advances of others, not now and then, with 
conscious effort, but heartily, through nature and habit, 
while his rival has sniffed and frowned and snubbed 
away every helping hand 

It is said of the Duke of Marlborough that his charm- 
ing manners often changed an enemy into a friend, and 
that to be denied a favour by him was more pleasing 
than to receive one from another man It w-as these 
personal graces that made him both rich and great, for, 
though he had nothing shining in his genius, and, accord- 
ing to Chesterfield, was eminently illiterate, — “ wrote bad 
English, and spelt it worse,” — yet his figure was beauti- 
ful, and his manner irresistible by man or woman It 
was this which, w r hen he w r as Ensign of the Guards, 
charmed the Duchess of Cleveland, the favourite of 
Charles II , who gave him five thousand pounds, with 
■which he laid the foundation of his subsequent fortune 
His address was so exquisitely fascinating as to dissolve 
fierce jealousies and animosities, lull suspicion, and be- 
guile the subtlest diplomacy of its arts His fascinat- 
ing smile and winning tongue, equally with his sharp 
sword, sw’ayed the destinies of empires Before the 
bland, soft-spoken commander, “ gnrn-visaged war,” m 
the person of Charles XII of Sweden, “ smoothed his 
wrinkled front," and the fiery wamor-kmg, at his appeal, 
bade adieu to the grand and importunate suitor for his 
alliance, Louis XIV, whom it ivas his great mission to 
defeat and humble It was by the same charm of manner 
that he was able so long to keep together the members 
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of the grand alliance against France, and direct them, in 
spite of their clashing interests, their jealousies, and their 
perpetual dissensions, to the mam objects of the war 
It is said that bees will not sting a person whose shm 
is smeared with honey The gracious manners of Charles 
James Fox preserved him from personal dislike even 
when he had gambled aw ay his last dollar, and, politically, 
was the most unpopular man in England A charming 
manner not only enhances personal beauty, but hides 
ugliness, and makes even plainness agieeable There is 
hardly any career m which an ill fa\ oured countenance 
is not a stumbling-block at the outset, that may ne/er be 
surmounted The^e are people called “ unpresentable,” 
who have giants to contend with at their first start m life 
Yet who does not know how much a happy manner often 
does to neutralise the ill effects of forbidding looks? 
The fascination of the demagogue Wilkes’s manner 
triumphed over both physical and moral deformity, 
rendering even ugliness agreeable, and he boasted to 
Lord Townsend, the handsomest man m Great Britain, 
that, with half an hour’s start, he would get ahead of his 
lordship in the affections of any woman in the kingdom 
The ugliest Frenchman, perhaps, that ever lived was 
Mirabeau , yet such was the witchery of his manner that 
the belt of no gay Lothario of his day ivas hung with a 
greater number of bleeding female hearts than that of 
this thunderer of the Tribune, who shook from his locks 
“ pestilence and war,” and whose looks were so hideous 
that he was compared to “ a tiger pitted by the small- 
pox” The success which the gifted American, Aaron 
Burr, achieved, arose not moie' from his political skill 
and knowledge than from his inimitable address and Ins 
infinite tact in conversation. 
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Is anyone ignorant of the charm which a fine manner 
gives to oratory ? Demosthenes, in reiterating the im- 
portance of “ action,” is supposed to have meant manner 
only How many able discourses have been emasculated 
by a false or tasteless delivery * How many shallow 
ones have been passed for deep, how many commonplace 
ones for eloquent and original, on account of a charming 
intonation 1 Chesterfield tell us that the Duke of Argyle, 
though the weakest reasoner, was the most impressive 
speaker he ever heard in Lis life He ravished his 
audience, “not by his matter, but by his manner of 
delivering it I was captivated, like others,” continues 
Chesterfield , “ but when I went home and coolly consi- 
dered what he had said, stripped of all those ornaments 
with which he had dressed it, I often found the manner 
flimsy, the argument weak, and I was convinced of the 
power of those adventitious concurring circumstances 
which it is ignorance of mankind to call trifling” 
D'Aguessau sajs of Fene'Ion, that the charm of Ins 
manner, and a certain indescribable expression, made 
his hearers fancy that, instead of mastering the sciences 
he discoursed upon, he had invented them Lord 
Chatham was a wonderfully eloquent man, but his 
manner added to Ins eloquence The delivery of Lord 
Mansfield, the silver-tongued Murray, had such ease, 
grace, and suavity that his bare narrative of a case was 
said to be worth any other man’s argument The student 
of English history, as he reads Wilberforce’s speeches, 
wonders at his reputation , but, had he heard them from 
the lips of the orator, delivered m tones full, liquid, and 
penetrating, with the matchless accompaniments of atti- 
tude, gesture and expression, he would have found that 
a dramatic delivery can convert ev^en commonplace into 
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bnlhant rhetoric Napoleon thought so much of manner 
that he studied it under Talma, the actor, and thought, 
with the Romans, that youth should early be brought 
’ into contact with the posture-master and the orator. 

Of the necromantic effects which manner may work 
in legislative bodies, Lord Chesterfield has given a sink- 
ing account Being asked to procure the adoption of 
the Gregorian Calendar by England, he introduced into 
Parliament a bill for that purpose "But then,” he 
adds, " my difficulty began I was to bring m this bill, 
which was necessarily composed of law jargon and 
astronomical calculations, to both of which I am an 
utter stranger However, it was absolutely necessary to 
make the House of Lords think that I knew something of 
the matter, and also make them believe that they knew 
something of it themselves, which they did not For 
my own part, I could just as soon have talked Celtic or 
Sclavoman to them as astronomy, and they would have 
understood me full as well , so I resolved to do better 
than speak to the purpose, and to please instead of in- 
forming them , I was particularly attentn e 

to the choice of my w-ords, to the harmony and round- 
ness of my penods, to my elocution, to my action This 
succeeded, and ever will succeed , they thought I in- 
formed, because I pleased them, and many of them 
said that I had made the whole very clear to them, 
when, God knows, I had not even attempted it. Lord 
Macclesfield, who had the greatest share in forming the 
bill, and who is one of the grearest mathematicians and 
astronomers m Europe, spoke afterwards with infinite 
know-ledge and all the clearness that so intricate a matter 
would admit of, but as his words, his penods, and his 
utterance were not nearly so good as mine, the prefer* 
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ence was most unanimously, though most unjustly, given 
to me ” 

Almost every man can recall scores of cases within 
his knowledge wheie pleasing manners have made the 
fortunes of lawyers, doctors, divines, merchants, and, m 
shoit, men m every walk of life The politician who 
has this advantage easily distances all rival candidates, 
for every voter he speaks with becomes instantly his 
fnend The veiy tones m which he asks for a pinch of 
snuff are often more potent than the clearest logic 
Polished manners have often made scoundiels successful, 
while the best of men by their hardness and coldness 
have done themselves incalculable injury — the shell 
being so rough that the world could not believe there 
was a precious kernel within Civility is to a man what 
beauty is to a woman It creates an instantaneous im- 
pression m his behalf, while the opposite quality excites 
as quick a prejudice against him It is a real ornament 
— the most beautiful dress that man or woman can wear 
— and worth more as a means of winning favour than 
the finest clothes and jewels ever worn The gruffest 
man loves to be appi eciated , and it is oftener the sweet 
smile of a woman, which we think intended for us alone, 
than a pair of Juno-hke eyes, or “lips that seem on roses 
fed,” that bewitches our heart, and lajs us low at the feet 
of her whom we afterwards marry 

It is a common mistake to suppose that persons who 
are distinguished by their sweetness and tenderness of 
disposition must lack force Some of the examples of 
courtesy we have already given sufficiently refute this, 
and Faraday, the great English physicist, was another 
sinking jproof of the contrary He was one of the 
gentlest of men, yet underneath his sweetness and gentle* 
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ness was the Heat of a volcano Naturally he was excit- 
able and fiery, but “through high self-discipline,” says 
Tyndall, “he had converted his fire tnio a central glow 
and motive power of life, instead of permitting it to waste 
itself in useless passion ” It is such men that form the 
motive forces of the world — persons who, though they 
qtuchly flame, and burn to a white heat when angry, yet 
rule their own spirits, and utilise all their fire by directing 
it into professional channels On the other hand, sati- 
rical writers and talkers are not half so clever as they 
think themselves, of as they are thought to be “They 
do wintiow the corn, ’tis true, but ’tis to feed upon the 
chaff It requires some talent and some generosity to 
find out talent and generosity m others ; though nothing 
but self-conceit and malice are needed to discover or to 
imagine faults ” 

One of the greatest foes to politeness is that shyness 
which is so characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon race The 
Anglo-Saxon, wherever found, is naturally stiff, reserved, 
and uncommunicative, and carries with him a stock of 
fit tide hitannique which, as George Sand says, renders 
him impassive under all circumstances, and as impervious 
to the atmosphere of the regions he traverses as a mouse 
in the centre of an exhausted receiver Dr Guthrie is 
reported to have observed m a recent address “ Ask a 
person at Rome to show you the road, and he vuil alwajs 
give a civil and polite answer, but ask any person a 
question for that purpose m Scotland, and he will say, 
* Follow your nose, and you will find it * But the blame 
in this country is not with the lower classes The blame 
is with the upper classes , and the reason why, m this 
country, the lower classes are not polite, is because the 
upper classes are not polite I remember how asto- 
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mshed I was the first time I was in. Pans. I spent the 
first night with a banker, who took me to a pension, or, 
as we call it, a boarding-house When we got there, a 
servant-girl came to the door, and the banker took off h s 
hat, and bowed to the servant-girl, and called her made- 
moiselle, as if she was a lady Now, the reason why the 
lower classes there are so polite is because the upper 
classes are polite and civil to them " 

Americans are not generally supposed to be timid or 
bashful , but Hawthorne, the essayist and novelist, who 
shunned so studiously the society of his fellow-beings, 
showed himself by his morbid shyness to be of genuine 
English descent He makes record m his diary of a day 
w'hen he resolved to speak to no human soul He went 
to the village, got his mail at the post-office, returned, 
and triumphantly records the fact that he spoke to no 
man Is it strange that, with all his genius, the author 
of “ The Maible Faun” w r as a melancholy and essentially 
an unhappy man ? Or is it strange that he lived so long 
in obscurity before his exquisite endowments were recog 
nised by the public ? 

It is true that it costs some men a much greater effort 
to be polite than others It was said with bitter spleen 
of an English statesman, “ Canning can never be a gen- 
tleman for more than three hours at a time ” It is true, 
too, that there are tunes m every man’s life when to be 
even coldly courteous makes an exhausting draught on 
one’s patience , but silently to devour the many chagrins 
of life, and to maintain a respectful bearing towards 
others, even under circumstances of vexation and trial, is 
not only a Christian duty, but worldly policy A Pro- 
fessor said wisely to his students “ Young gentlemen, 
have two pockets made, a large one to hold* the insults, 
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and a small one to hold the fees " Hundreds of men 
have owed their start in life wholly to their winning ad- 
dress “ Thanh you, my dear,” sad Lundy Foote to the 
little beggar-girl who bought a pennyworth of snuff 
“ Thanh you, my dear, please call again,” made Lundy 
Foote a millionaire Some years ago a salesman m a 
London shop had acquired such a reputation for courtesy 
and cxhaustless patience, that it was said to be impos- 
sible to provoke from him any expression of irritability 
or the smallest symptom of vexation A lady of rank, 
hearing of his wondrous equanimity, determined to put 
it to the test by all the annoyances with which a veteran 
shop-visitor knows how to tease a shopman She failed 
in the attempt, and thereupon set him up m business 
It is related of another tradesman that he was so obliging 
as to reopen his store one night solely to supply a little 
girl with a reel of thread whicn she wanted The inci- 
dent took wind, brought him a large run of custom, and 
he died a millionaire, after subscribing ;£ 10,000 toward 
founding an hospital for the insane, — a sum which he was 
persuaded to give by a well-known young lady, whom he 
w as too polite to shake off, though almost as penurious 
as she was persevering 

Chesterfield does not exaggerate m sajmg that the art 
of pleasing is, m truth, the art of rising, of distinguishing 
one’s self, of making a figure and a fortune m the world 
It is said that some years ago m England a curate of 
narrow income but kindly disposition perceived two 
elderly spinsters, in old fashioned costume, beset with 
jeers and jibes by a mob of men and boys lounging 
round the church porch while the bell was ringing for 
service Forcing his way through the crow’d, he gave 
one lady his right arm and the other his left, led them 
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both into church, and escorted them politely up the 
middle aisle to a convenient pew, regardless of the stares 
and titters of the congregation Some years afterwards 
the needy curate was agreeably surprised by the an- 
nouncement that the two old ladies, having lately died, 
had bequeathed him a handsome fortune m recognition 
of his well timed courtesy 

A staking illustration of the pecuniary value of 
obligingness is found m the ' success of the late Mr 
Ingram, publisher of the London Illustrated News, who 
perished m Lake Michigan when the “Lady Elgin" 
was wrecked He began life at Nottingham, England, 
as printer and newsvendor, and it is related of him, 
that having among his customers a gentleman who 
wanted his paper very early, he was so anxious to save 
him from disappointment, that one day he walked ten 
miles to supply a single paper. On another occasion he 
rose from bed at two m the morning, and travelled all 
the way to London to get some copies of a newspaper, 
b-cause there was no post to bring them, being deter- 
mined that lus customers should have their journal 
There is no man so “hard-shelled" that his soul cannot 
be reached by kindness It is said that the celebrated 
miser. Jack Elwes, to save butchers’ bills, made a point 
of eating his own sheep from head to tail, even though 
the mutton almost crawled off the plate before it was 
consumed And yet the same sordid being ga\e 
hundreds to advance the interests of an officer whose 
manners had pleased him m a few casual interviews, 
thus showing that, when all else had failed, the oiled 
key of courtesy could force back the rusty wards even 
of the miser’s double-locked heart 

It was through his civility to a couple of strangers, one 
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of them a foreigner, that Mr Wmans, of Philadelphia, 
is said to have obtained, some years ago, his invitation 
to go to St Petersburg and manufacture locomotives for 
the Russian czar The gentlemen had been shown with 
indifference through the larger estabhshmefits of Phila- 
delphia, but, on their coming to Mr Wmans’s, a third 
or fourth rate factory, he took so much pains to show 
all its parts and workings, and was so patient in his ex- 
planations and answers to their inquiries, that withm a 
year, he was surprised by an invitation to tranbfer his 
labours to Russia He went, accumulated a large for- 
tune, and ultimately received from his Russian workshops 
as much as ^20,000 per annum Investing Ins money m 
real estate, he laid the foundation of one of the largest 
private fortunes m Philadelphia , and all this was the 
result of civility to strangers 

Few men have Influenced more powerfully the persons 
with whom they have come m contact than Bishop 
Fenfilon The secret of his sway over hearts was his 
uniform courtesy, a politeness springing from a profound 
love for his fellow-beings, of whatever rank or class. 
Lord Peterborough, the distinguished English general, 
said of him, that he was “a delicious man,” — that “ he 
had to run away from him to prevent his making him a 
Christian ” Military men, as a class, are courteous the 
world over, attention to manner being a part of their 
training Canon Kingsley observes that the love and 
admiration which that truly brave and loving man, Sir 
S dney Smith, won from eveiyone, rich and poor, with 
whom he came m contact, seems to have arisen from 
the one fact, that, without, perhaps, having any such 
conscious intention, he treated rich and poor, his own 
servants and the noblemen, his guests, alike, and alike 
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courteously, cheerfully, considerately, affectionately, — so 
leaving a blessing and reaping a blessing wherever he 
went 

True courage and courtesy go hand in hand The 
bravest men are the most forgiving, and the most 
anxious to avoid quarrels. It was said of Sir John 
Franklin that he was a man “ who never turned his back 
upon a danger, yet of that tenderness that he would not 
brush away a mosquito ” At a late period m life the 
Duke of Wellington wrote to a friend “ I am not in the 
habit of deciding upon such matters hastily or m anger , 
and the proof of this is, that I never had a quart el with 
any man in my lifer Considering the long and varied 
career, civil and military, of “ The Iron Duke,” and that, 
too, m different parts of the globe, the countless 
persons, of the most opposite qualities, with whom he 
had to deal, his constant vexations in the Peninsula 
with Spanish pride and suspicion, and red-tapeism at 
home, the habits of his army at that time, and Ins 
trials in political life, — it is truly wonderful that the 
g-eat captain, whose truthfulness was extreme, could at 
the age of sixty have thus spoken of himself It is 
evident that he could never have said it, had he not 
learned, before commanding others, to command himself, 
watching and governing his own feelings -with the same 
coolness and self-possession with which he handled his 
troops on the battle-field 

If manner has such consequences, is it not folly to de- 
spise or neglect it ? On the contrary, should not the cul- 
tivation of it be an important part of every man’s educa- 
t on ? We have dwelt at length upon it, because upon no 
other point are young men so apt to make a serious mis- 
take as upon this They think that if they only have the 
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substance, the form is of little moment But manners 
are more than mere form; they are “a compound of 
form and spirit, — spirit acted into form ” With business 
tact and energy, with learning and professional shill, the 
neophyte flatters himself he is sure to succeed He can 
push his way through by mam force And no doubt a 
man may have abilities and a force of character so 
extraordinary as to compel all obstacles to give way 
before him But advancement so gained is gained by 
a great waste'of power The same abilities accompanied 
with prepossessing manners would have achieved far 
more brilliant results. No doubt, by the use of mere 
brute force, one may make a certain amount of impres- 
sion j and so, too, may a soldier hew down his foes 
with an old-fashioned battle-axe or with a scythe, but 
would he be wise m preferring such a weapon to the 
keen Damascus blade ? 

Even Christian men sometimes fail in courtesy, deem- 
ing it a mark of weakness and effeminacy, or neglecting 
it from mere thoughtlessness Yet, if we note the men 
who by their forceful qualities have most powerfully in- 
fluenced their fellows, n e shall find them to have added 
this to their other virtues, and that it was by this that 
they got access to the hearts they moved An old 
English poet reverently styles our Saviour “ the first 
true gentleman that ever breathed ” Nobody will 
accuse Paul or Peter of effeminacy, jet, though they 
never hesitated to declare “ the whole counsel of God/' 
and often thundered into unwilling ears the most dis- 
agreeable truths, their epistles are as full of gentleness 
and graceful courtesy as of logic and invective A great 
many good men would double their influence if they 
could contrive to be less stiff and inelastic, — if they 
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would but put a hinge into their necks, and keep it 
well oiled Gentleness m society, it has been truly 
said, “ is like the silent influence of light, which gives 
colour to all nature , it is far more powerful than loud- 
ness or force, and far more fruitful It pushes its way 
silently and persistently, like the tiniest daffodil m spring, 
which raises the clod, and thrusts it aside by the simple 
persistence of growing " 

It is sometimes said that civility costs nothing , and it 
is true, if by it is meant a mere external varnish, 
a thin wash, made up of grimaces and bows But the 
civility we mean is not a mere superficial, skm-deep 
politeness, “a candy’d deal of courtesy," the indiscrimi- 
nate fawning of a spaniel, the grimaces of an unc- 
tuous impostor, but a hearty wish to make others 
happy at our own cost, a manly deference, without hy- 
pocrisy or obtrusion The first law of good manners, 
which epitomises all the rest, is “ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself” True courtesy is simply the 
application of this golden Tule to all our social conduct , 
and has been happily defined as “ real kindness, kindly 
expressed " It may be met m the hut of the Arab, in 
the court-yard of the Turk, in the hovel of the freedman, 
m the cottage of the Irishman, but is very rare m the 
houses of the nonveaux nches or m ball-rooms That 
neither morality, nor genius, nor both combined, will 
insure its manifestation, is evident from the example 
of Dr Johnson The despot of the “ Literary Club ” 
was so rude and gruff m manner as to acquire the 
nickname of “Ursa Major," and though Goldsmith 
pleaded with truth m Ins behalf, “No man alive has a 
more tender heart, he has nothing of the bear about him 
but his skm," yet we cannot call a man polite who ate 
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like an Esquimaux, and with whom “You don’t under* 
stand the question, Sir,” and “You lie, Sir,” were the 
extremes of his method m arguing with scholars on his 
own level 

Johnson had an abundance of nobleness, courage, and 
kindness of heart , but neither of these without kindness 
of manner is politeness Washington, on the other hand, 
was polite when he promptly returned the salute of a 
coloured man , Arnold was polite when the poor woman 
felt that he treated her as if she were a lady , Chalmers 
was polite when every old woman m Mormngside was 
elated and delighted with his courteous salute , and so 
was Robert Burns when he recognised an honest farmer 
m the street of Edinburgh, declaring to one who rebuked 
him that it was “not the great-coat, the scone bonnet, 
and the Saunders boot-hose ” that he spoke to, “ but the 
man that was m them ” 

Such politeness can never be acquired by studying arti 
ficial rules m books of “ Etiquette ” The effect of all 
such efforts is to make one think of himself rather than 
of others , whereas thinking of others, rather than of 
one’s self, is the very essence of all courtesy “ Few 
young people,” it has been truthfully said, “ can lay them- 
' selves out to please after the Chesterfieldian method, with- 
out making themselves offensive or ridiculous to persons 
of any discernment , but a frank committal of one’s self 
into benevolent hands, a trust m good intentions, a grace- 
ful self-adaptation, some remains of that confiding temper 
of infancy which opens its mouth and shuts its eyes, con- 
fident that something sweet, some untned good, will 
reward the trust, — such a disposition, allied to ordinary 
talent and discretion, is a fortune m itself Society does 
not, m fact, want the abstract best man, — which means 
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somebody who would be best if many things in him were 
different from and opposite to what they are, — but the 
man who can work best with others, who can bring out 
and be brought out, and. with whom it can most pleas- 
antly get along ” 

It has been well remarked that whoever imagines 
legitimate manners can be taken up and laid aside, put 
on and off for the moment, has missed their deepest 
law A noble and attractive every-day bearing comes of 
goodness, of sincerity, of refinement And these are 
bred in years, not moments The principle that rules 
your life is the sure posture-master. Sir Philip Sidney 
was the pattern to all England of a perfect gentleman, but 
then he was the hero that, on the field of Zutphen, pushed 
away the cup of cold water from his own fevered and 
parching lips, and held it out to the dying soldier at his 
side i Such civility implies self-sacrifice, and it has 
reached maturity after many struggles and conflicts It 
is an art and a tact, rather than an instinct or an inspira- 
tion It is the last touch, the crowning perfection, of a 
noble character , it has been truly described as the gold 
on the spire, the sunlight on the cornfield, the smile on 
the lip of the noble knight lowering his sword-pomt to 
his lady-love , and it results only from the truest balance 
and harmony of soul 
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BUSINESS HABITS 

Usns eflicacissimus rerum omnium magistcr — Plini 
“ Hibit it fiist is bur a silken thread, 

Fine is tlic light-winged gossamers that sway 
In the warm sunbeams of a summer’s day, 

A shallow streamlet, rippling o’er its bed, 

A tiny sapling, ere its roots aic spread, 

A yet unhardened thorn upon the spray, 

A lion’s whelp that hath not scented prey, 

A little smiling child obedient led 

Beware 1 that thread may bind thee as a chain. 

That streamlet gather to a fatal sea. 

That sapling spread into a gnarled tree. 

That thorn, grown hard, may wound and give thee pain, 
That playful whelp his murderous fangs reveal , 
rc- That child, a giant, crush thee 'neatli Ins heel ” 

N some of our large mechanical establishments 
may be seen a machine invented to operate 
upon cold iron With all the ease and quiet 
^ of a common printing-press, it everts a force 
equal to a thousand tons, whilst at every pres- 
sure of the “ cam,” large cubes are pressed out 
of the solid bar as easily as one can break earthenware or 
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mould clay It will push its hard steel finger through 
iron two inches thick, without the slightest jamng or 
failure m the regularity of its action What is the secret 
of this prodigious and constant power ? It is found in 
the accumulated force of the balance-wheel, which, re- 
volving one hundred and thirty times a minute, bears 
with overwhelming torce upon the steel punch, and must 
either break the whole machine into iragments, or pierce 
through every obstacle 

In this ingenious piece of mechanism we have a striking 
illustration oi the power of habit Who has not seen, m 
hundreds of instances, a moral force accumulated by it 
as resistless as that of the balance-wheel? There are 
tunes of pressure in every man’s life when he would 
utterly fail but for the help thus aflorded , but, fortunately, 
at the crisis, by the force of principles that have gathered 
energy by long and persevering habit, he is earned over 
the dead-point, and then is able to rally Ins strength lor 
new tnals The vast reserve power that lies in habit has 
often been noticed by moralists Man, says Paley, is a 
bundle of habits , and habit, according to the proverb, is 
a second nature, which, we all know, is sometimes so 
powerful as to exterminate the first Metastasio held so 
strong an opinion as to the power of repetition in thought 
and act, that he said, “ All is habit in mankind, even virtue 
itself ” Beginning with single acts, habit is formed slow ly 
at first, and it is not till its spider’s threads are woven mto 
a thick cable that its existence is suspected Then it is 
found that, beginning with cobwebs, it ends in chains 
Gulliver was bound as fast by the Liliputians with multi- 
plied threads as if they had used ropes “ Like flakes ot 
snow that fall unperceived upon the earth,” says Jeremy 
Bentham, “the seemingly unimportant events of life 
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succeed one another As the snow gathers together, so 
are our habits formed , no single flake that is added to 
the pile produces a sensible change , no single action 
creates, however it may exhihit, a man’s character, but 
as the tempest hurls the avalanche down the mountain, 
and overwhelms the inhabitant and Ins habitation, so 
passion, acting upon the elements of mischief which 
pernicious habits have brought together by imperceptible 
accumulation, may overthrow the edifice of truth and 
virtue ” 

The force of this principle is strikingly illustrated m 
the fact that it renders pleasant things which at first were 
intensely disagreeable or even painful Walking upon 
the quarter-deck of a vessel, though felt at first to be 
intolerably confined, becomes by custom so agreeable to 
a sailor that in his walk on shore he often hems himself 
within the same bounds Lord Kames tells of a man 
who, having relinquished the sea lor a country life 
reared m the corner of his garden an artificial mount, 
with a level summit, resembling most accurately a quarter- 
deck, not only in shape, but m size, where he generally 
walked When Fianklin was superintending the erection 
of some ioits on the frontier, as a defence against the 
Indians, he slept at night m a blanket on the hard floor, 
and, on his first return to civilised life, could hardly sleep 
m a bed Captain Ross and his crew, having been 
accustomed during their polar wanderings to he on the 
frozen snow or the bare rock, afterwards found the 
accommodations of a whaler too luxurious for them, and 
he was obliged to exchange his hammock for a chair 
The 'same principle, m another form, is illustrated m the 
case of persons born blind, or depnved of sight, who, 
acquiring a habit of nice observation through the sense 
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of feeling, astonish us by their accurate descriptions of 
things which they have examined by means of their 
exquisitely delicate touch So powerful is this effect of 
the constant repetition of actions, that men whose habits 
are fixed may be almost said to have lost their free 
agency Their acts become of the nature of fate, and 
they are so bound by the chains which they have 
woven for themselves that they do that which they have 
been accustomed to do, even when they know it 
can yield neither pleasure nor profit Fielding has 
strikingly illustrated this m a scene m the “Life of 
Jonathan Wild,” where that person is represented as 
playing at cards with the Count, a professed gambler 
“ Such was the power of habit over the minds of these 
illustrious persons, that Mr Wild could not keep his 
hands out of the Count’s pockets, though he knew they 
were empty, nor could the Count abstain from palming 
a card, though he was well aware Mr Wild had no 
money to pay him ” 

It has been truly said that even happiness itself may 
become habitual One may acquire the habit of looking 
upon the sunny side of things, and he may also acquire 
the habit of looking upon the gloomy side He may 
accustom himself by a happy alchemy to transmute the 
darkest events into materials for hope, or he may in- 
dulge m the practice of croaking, till, like the malevolent 
being of the poet, — 

“ Vix tenet lacrymas quia nil lacrymabilc cernit,” 

Hume, the historian, said that the habit of looking at 
the bught side of things was better than an income of a 
thousand a year It was said of Cromwell that hope 
shone like a fiery pillar m him when it had gone out m 
all others 
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Such being the power of habit, can any one doubt 
that upon the early formation of good habits hinges the 
question of success m life? Above all, can we doubt 
that habits of patient and accurate observation, such as 
we have said the blind man evinces, would be of incal- 
culable value, if brought to bear upon the thousand and 
one details of business life? Or is there a question that 
the opposite habits of negligence and inattention must 
lead to disaster or ruin ? 

Hazlitt seems to have regarded a business life as so 
much a matter of habit, of mere routine, as to be 
adapted only to plodders In one of his brilliant essays 
he represents business men as mere machines They 
are put m a go-cart, and are harnessed to a profession 
— yoked to fortune’s wheel All they have to .do, he 
says, is to let things take their course, and not go out of 
the beaten road “ The great requisite for the prosper- 
ous management of business is the want of imagina- 
tion, or of any ideas but those of custom and interest 
on the narrowest scale ” Take what you can get, he 
adds, and keep what you have got , seize eagerly every 
opportunity that offers for promoting your own interest, 
and make the most of the advantages you have already 
obtained, and by plodding, persevering industry you will 
become a first-class merchant 

This is a favourite doctrine of some literary men, but 
nothing can be more untrue No doubt there are narrow- 
minded men of business, who measuie everything by 
yard or tape-measure, who believe in nothing which, as 
Burke says, “they cannot measure with a two-foot rule— 
which they cannot count with their ten fingeis,” and 
whose lives run m a groove from which they never es- 
cape But are there no lawyers, doctors, or theologians, 
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who aie plodders, and do literary men never echo the old 
commonplaces, instead of delighting us by their breadth 
and originality of thought? Great men in every profes- 
sion must necessarily be few The legal boasts but few 
Marshalls, Pmcknejs, and Websters, the medical but 
few Coopers, Brodies, Velpeaus, and Warrens, the clerical 
but few Barrows, Edwardses, Masons, and Channmgs 
The names of our great statesmen may almost be counted 
on the fingers A small business demands but a small 
mmd, but that business when conducted on a large 
scale does not give scope for the display of the very 
highest powers of the mmd it is not easy to believe In 
past ages, before the invention of the steam-engine and 
the electric telegraph, when commerce had a narrow range, 
but few faculties of the mmd were called into play by 
business , but to-day, when submarine cables are making 
of the whole word a whispering gallery, and the fluctua- 
tions of one market are felt m every other, when so varied 
a knowledge and so constant a watchlulness are necessary 
to success, it cannot be doubted that application to work, 
absorption in affairs, contact with men, and all the stress 
which business imposes, give a most efficient training to 
the intellect, and the highest scope for the discipline of 
character When we consider what mental powers are 
demanded to conduct a colossal trade, or to push 
through any great commercial scheme — that it demands 
sound judgment, precise adaptation of means to ends, 
great energy, promptness of decision and action m 
emergencies, skill m organising and tact in managing 
men m large numbers, as well as many minor qualities 
— we shall conclude that consummate men of business 
are as rare almost as great poets, orators, or painters 
A writer m the London Pall Mall Gazette says, justly. 
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that “ it is an utterly low view of business which regards 
it as only a means of getting a living A man’s business 
is his *part of the world’s work, his share of the great 
activities which render society possible He may like 
it or dislike it, but it is work, and as such requires appli- 
cation, self-denial, discipline It is his drill, and he can- 
not be thorough in his occupation without putting himself 
into it, checking his fancies, restraining his impulses, and 
holding himself to the perpetual round of small details — 
without, in fact, submitting to his drill But the per- 
petual call on a man’s readiness, self-control, and vigour 
which business makes, the constant appeal to the intellect, 
the stress upon the will, the necessity for rapid and 
responsible exercise of judgment — all these constitute 
a high culture, though not the highest It is a culture 
which strengthens and invigorates, if it does not refine , 
which gives force, if not polish — the foitita in ic, if not 
the suaviter in modo It makes strong men, and ready 
men, and men of vast capacity for affairs, though it does 
not necessarily make refined men or gentlemen ” 

Among the habits required for the efficient prosecufon 
of business of any kind, the most important are those of 
application, observation, method, accuracy, punctuality, 
and despatch There are persons who will sneer at 
these virtues as little things, trifles unworthy of their 
notice But it must be remembered that human life is 
made up of trifles, and that, as the pence make the 
pounds and the minutes the hours, so it is the repetition 
of things severally insignificant that make up human 
character In nine cases out of ten where men hue 
failed of success, it has been owing to the neglect of little 
things deemed too miscroscopic to need attention 
Upon the importance of assiduity, or unremitting 
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application to business, it is needless to dwell All the 
men who have made their own fortunes have been pre- 
eminently distinguished for their intense and steady 
industry, the habit of which was early formed If you 
would succeed, you must give your whole mind, heart, 
and soul to your work To do this, you must love your 
work , in no other way can you be diligent , the very 
word, in its etymology, implies it It is not talents or 
acquirements, but enthusiasm and energy, that win the 
battle of life. It is ardour and earnestness that make 
a man’s blow r s tell , a sharp stroke from a whip will do 
more execution than a deliberate swing of a bar of iron 
It was well remarked by a Wall Street capitalist, that a 
bank never becomes very successful until it has a presi- 
dent who takes it to bed with him Next to the youth 
who has no calling, he is most to be pitied who tods 
without heart, and is therefore for ever dawdling — loiter- 
ing and lingering, instead of striking with all Ins might 
Laziness, fickleness, impatience, may be cured , but the 
habit of dawdling, once formed, is ineradicable Its 
consequences are the more disastrous because it is never 
found alone, but always in company with other bad 
habits, such as procrastination, fickleness, lack of punc- 
tuality, and often with untruthfulness One of the quali- 
ties which early distinguished John C Calhoun was his 
power of attention A gentleman who in his youth was 
wont to accompany Mr Calhoun in his strolls states that 
the latter endeavoured to impress upon his friend the 
importance of cultivating this faculty “ and to encourage 
me in my efforts,” says the writer, “ he stated that to 
tins end he had eaily subjected hn mind to such a rigid 
course of discipline, and had persisted without faltering 
until he had early acauired a perfect control over it. 
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that lie could now coniine it to any subject as long as he 
pleased, without wandering even for a moment , that it 
was his uniform habit, when he set out alone to walk or 
ride, to select a subject for reflection, and that he never 
suffered his attention to wander from it until he was 
satisfied with its examination ” 

It has been remarked by Sir William Hamilton that 
“the diffeience between an ordinary mind and the mind 
of Newton consists principally m this, that the one is 
capable of a more continuous attention than the other — 
that a Newton is able, without fatigue, to connect infer- 
ence with inference 111 one long senes toward a deter- 
mined end , while the man of inferior capacity is soon 
obliged to break or let iall the thread which he has 
begun to spin Nay, genius itself has been 

analysed by the shrewdest observers into a higher capa- 
city of attention ‘ Genius/ says Helvetius, * is nothing 
but a contmucd attention ’ ‘ Genius,’ says Buffon, ‘ is 

only a protracted patience ’ * In the exact sciences, at 
least/ says Cuvier, 1 it is the patience of sound intellect, 
when invincible, which truly constitutes genius’ And 
Chesterfield has also observed that ‘ the power of apply- 
ing an attention, steady and undissipated, to a single 
object, is the sure mark of superior genius ’ ” 

Cultivate, then, this habit, if you would succeed m 
business Make it a second nature Have a work foi 
every moment, and mind the moment's work Whatever 
your calling, master all its bearings and details, all its 
principles, instruments, and applications Let nothing 
about it escape your notice, sound ’it “from its low est 
note to the top of its compass ” 

The habit of method is essential to all who have much 
work to do, if they would get tlnough it easily and with 
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economy of time Fuller, the old divine, says to those 
who would remember what they read “ Marshal thy 
notions into a handsome method One Mill carry twice 
more weight trussed and packed up m bundles, than 
when it lies untowardly flapping and hanging about his 
shoulders'’ Cecil, who was a prodigious worker, has a 
similar hint “ Method," he says, “ is like packing 
things in a box, a good packer will get in half as much 
again as a bad one ” The biographer of Noah Webster 
tells us that “ method was the presiding principle of his 
life,” and it is evident that without it he never could 
have got through with the herculean task of compiling 
his great dictionary Coleridge, though himself one of 
the most unmethodical of men, yet thought so highly 
of method that he wrote a treatise on it for the “Encyclo- 
paedia Metropolitana.” It is said that Whitelield could 
not go to sleep at night, it, after retiring, he remembered 
that his gloves and riding whip were not m their usual 
place, where he could lay his hands upon them m the 
dark or any emergency Napoleon, who astonished the 
sovereigns of Europe at the Congress of Erfurt by the 
minuteness of his knowledge of historic dales, was an 
eminently systematic man He used to say that Ins 
knowledge was all deposited in drawers, and he had only 
to open a particular drawer, and all that he had learned 
on a subject was ready to his hand 
There is no business which does not demand system 
The meanest trade exacts it, and will go to rum without 
it But in a complicated business it is indispensable 
It is this that binds all its parts together, and gives unity 
to all its details Without it the vast energies of the 
great merchant who gathers and distributes the products 
of eveiy clime, linking the four quarters of the globe by 
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lus far-reaching agencies, would he an impossibility 
Commissioners of insolvency say that the books of nine 
bankrupts out of ten are found to be m a muddle — kept 
without plan or method Let every young man, there- 
fore, see to it that his work is systematised — arranged 
according to a carefully studied method, which takes up 
everything at the right time and applies to it adequate 
resources It is easy, of course, to sneer at “ red tape " 
In the sense of a mere dead and meaningless routine, 
it merits all the contempt poured upon it The mere 
formalist, with his cast-iron rules that never bend to 
circumstances, is a poor creature Method without 
flexibility, which ceases to be a means and becomes an 
end, proves a hindrance rather than a help , and he who, 
forgetting its inner meaning, becomes its slave, show's 
a narrowness of mind which is unfitted for great and 
comprehensive enterprises But an intelligent method, 
which surveys the whole work before it, and assigns the 
several parts to distinct times and agents, which adapts 
itself to exigencies, and keeps ever m its eye the object 
to be attained, is one of the most powerful instruments 
of human labour The professional or business man 
w'ho despises it will never do anything well It matters 
not how clever or brilliant he is, or how fertile m expe- 
dients, if he work without system, catching up whatever 
is nearest at hand, or trying to do half a dozen things at 
once, he will sooner or later come to grief Not only 
m the less intellectual callings, but m the learned pro- 
fessions, the mere plodder who “pegs away" with steady, 
methodical industry, will outstrip him m the end 
The importance of system m the discharge of daily 
duties w r as strikingly illustrated in the experience of Dr 
Kane wnen he was locked up among the icebergs of the 
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Arctic Circle, with the prospect of months of dreary 
imprisonment With his men enfeebled by disease and 
privations, and when all but eight of his company had 
left him to search for a way of escape, he sustained the 
drooping spirits of the handful who clung to him, and 
kept up their energies, by systematic performance ol 
duties and moral discipline “ It is,” he observes, “ the 
experience of every man who has either combated diffi- 
culties himself or attempted to guide others through 
them, that the controlling law shall be systematic achon 
Nothing depresses and demoralises so much as a sur- 
render of the approved and habitual forms of life I 
resolved that everything should go on as it had done 
The arrangement of hours, the distribution and details 
of duty, the religious exercises, the ceremonials of the 
table, the fires, the lights, the watch, the labours of the 
observatory, and the notation of the tides and the sky — 
nothing should be intermitted that had contributed to 
make up the day ” 

The necessity of accuracy to success m any calling is 
so obvious as hardly to need remark Vital m. scholar- 
ship, of the utmost importance to the professional man, 
it is scarcely less indispensable to success m trade or the 
mechanical callings Whatever is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well It is better to do a few things care- 
fully, precisely as they should be done, than to do ten 
times as many m a loose, slovenly way Evident as all 
this is, yet hardly any quality is more rare than that of 
which we speak Lawyers, in questioning witnesses, 
have painful experience of this fact They find nothing 
harder than to get the exact truth without subtraction 
or addition, colouring or qualification Always there is 
a more or less, and this, too, when the witness is con- 
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scientious, and anuous “a round, unvarnished tale” to 
deliver Scientific men, also, have complained bitterly 
of the difficulty of getting men to define a fact accurately 
“I do not know that there is anything, except it be 
humility," says Arthur Helps, " which is so valuable as 
an incident of education as accuracy And accuracy can 
be taught Direct lies told to the world are as dust m 
the balance when weighed against the falsehoods of in- 
accuracy These are the fatal things , and they are all 
pervading I scarcely care what is taught to the young, 
if it will but implant in them the habit of accuracy ” 

It matters little what virtues a man has, if he is liabitu 
ally inexact Be he a lawyer, an architect, an accountant, 
or an artisan, his work is done so poorly that it has to be 
done over again, causing infinite trouble and perplexity 
The author of “ Self-Help ” observes that it was one of 
the characteristic qualities of Charles James Fox, that he 
was thoroughly painstaking m all that he did “ When 
appointed Secretary of State, being piqued at some obser- 
vation as to his bad writing, he actually took a writing- 
master, and wrote copies like a school-boy until he had 
sufficiently improved himself Though a corpulent man, 
he was w-onderiully active in picking up cut tennis balls, 
and when asked how he contrived to do so, he playfully 
replied, ‘ Because I am a very painstaking man ’ The 
same accuracy m trifling matters was displayed by him 
m things of greater importance, and he acquired his 
reputation, like the painter, by ‘neglecting nothing’” 
Punctuality is another virtue which must be cultivated 
by all who would succeed m any calling, whether lofty or 
humble It is emphatically the virtue of a mercantile 
and busy community Nothing inspires confidence m a 
business man sooner than this quality, nor is there any 
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habit which sooner saps his reputation than that of being 
always behind time Thousands have failed m life from 
this cause alone Unpunctuality is not only a serious 
vice in itself, but it is also the parent of a large progeny 
of other vices, so that he who becomes its victim becomes 
involved m toils from which it is almost impossible to 
escape He who needlessly breaks his appointment 
shows that he is as reckless of the waste of others’ time 
as of his own His acquaintances readily conclude that 
the man who is not conscientious about his appointments 
will be equally careless about his other engagements, and 
they will refuse to trust him with matters of importance 
To the busy man time is money, and he who robs him of 
it does him as great an injury, so far as loss of property 
is concerned, as if he had picked his pocket, or paid him 
with a forged check or counterfeit bills 
Whether a man steals from me a dollar, or the half-hour 
m which I can earn that sum, is to me a matter of indif- 
ference The former crime may be the more demoralising 
to the offender , but my loss is as great m one case as m 
the other It has been justly said that there is as much 
injustice and cruelty m destroying i man’s comfort during 
the five minutes you keep him waiting, as m giving him 
an actual blow But suppose ten or twenty men are kept 

waiting for one man, and that, too, in the business part 
of the day, when every moment is precious , what shall 
we say of such conduct? The robbery is as great as that 
of a quarter or half of a day to one man By an utterly 
inexcusable negligence he causes an utter perdition of 
capital and labour to that amount — more, peihaps, than 
by his own industry he can replace in a month — to say 
nothing of the vexation he has caused, unfitting twenty 
men for their duties for all the rest of the day, 
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It is a familiar truth that punctuality is the life of the 
universe The planets keep e\act time in their revolu- 
tions, each, as it circles round the sun, coming to its place 
yearly at the very moment when it is due So, m busi- 
ness, punctuality is the soul of industry, without which all 
its wheels come to a dead stand If the time of a busi- 
ness man is properly occupied, every hour will have its 
appropriate work If the work of one hour is postponed 
to another, it must encroach upon the time of some other 
duty, or remain undone , and thus the whole business of 
the day is thrown into disorder “ When a regiment is 
under march,” writes Sir Walter Scott to a young man 
who had asked his advice, “ the rear is often thrown into 
confusion because the front do not move steadily and 
without interruption It is the same thing with business 
If that which is first in hand be not instantly, steadily, 
and regularly despatched, other things accumulate behind, 
till affairs begin to press all at once, and no human brain 
can stand the confusion ” 

Let every business man, then, keep a watch, and let 
him carefully regulate it, so that it may never be ahead 
or behind the stroke of the bell Captain Cuttle had a 
watch of w'hich he said that “ if he could only remember 
to set it ahead half an hour m the forenoon, and back a 
quarter of an hour in the afternoon, it would keep time 
with anybody’s watch” Too many business men have 
similar timekeepers, which they forget to set ahead , the 
result of which is that they are late at the counting-room, 
late at the office, or late on ’Change True, they are often 
tardy but five or ten minutes, but it is just enough to 
break their engagement, damage their reputation, and 
lose a bargain Punctuality should be made not only a 
point of courtesy, but a point of conscience The begin- 
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net in business should make this virtue one of the first 
objects of professional acquisition Let him not delude 
himself with the idea that it is easy of attainment, or that 
he can practise it by-and-by, when the necessity of it 
shall be more cogent It is not easy to be punctual, no, 
not even m youth , but in after-life, when the character is 
fixed, when the mental and moral faculties have acquired 
a cast-iron rigidity, to unlearn the habit of tardiness is 
almost an impossibility It sticks to the man, though 
the reason be fully convinced of its criminality and 
inconvenience 

The successful men in every calling have had a keen 
sense of the value of time They have been misers of 
mmutes N elson attributed all his success in life to having 
been a quarter of an hour before his time Napoleon 
studied lus watch as closely as he studied the maps of the 
battle-field His victories were not won by consummate 
strategy merely, but by impressing Ins subordinates with 
the necessity of punctuality to the minute Manoeuvring 
over large spaces of country, so that the enemy was 
puzzled to decide where the blow would fall, he would 
suddenly concentrate his forces and fall with resistless 
might on some weak point m the extended lines of the 
foe — a plan the successful execution of which demanded 
that every division of Ins army should be at the place 
named at the very hour It is related that on one occa- 
sion his marshals, who had been invited to dine with 
him, were ten minutes late Rising to meet them, the 
emperor, who began his dmuer as the clock struck and 
had finished, said, “Gentlemen, it is now past dinner, and 
we will immediately proceed to business,” whereupon the 
marshals were obliged to spend the afternoon in planning a 
campaign on an empty stomach Later in life, Napoleon 
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was less prompt , and it was his loss^of precious hours on 
the morning of Ligny, and his inexplicable dawdling on 
the day after the defeat of Blucher, which contnbuted 
more than any other cause to the fatal overthrow at 
Waterloo On the other hand, it was the promptness 
and punctuality of “ Marshal Forward” (as Blucher was 
nicknamed by his troops) which enabled Wellington to 
convert what otherwise would have probably been a 
drawn battle into a brilliant victory The Napoleon of* 
Austerlitz and Jena would have made history tell a dif- 
ferent story It is said that Colonel Rahl, the Hessian 
commander who in the American Revolution was routed 
and taken prisoner at Trenton, lost the battle through 
procrastination Engrossed m a game of cards, he post- 
poned the reading of a letter which reached lnm, inform- 
ing him that Washington was about to cross the Delaware, 
and thus lost the opportunity of thwarting the design of 
the American general, and peihaps giving a different 
direction to the War of Independence Washington, on 
the other hand, was so rigidly punctual, that when 
Hamilton, lus secretary, pleaded a slow watch as an 
excuse for being five minutes tardy, he replied, “ Then, 
sit, either you must get a new watch, or I must get a new 
secretary ” 

In the business world punctuality is as important as in 
the military “Take care of the pence, and the pounds 
will take care of themselves,” is theseciet of getting rich, 
and so m the time-currency, minutes are the precious 
pence that, saved or lost, make the millionnaire or the 
bankrupt How many persons have been ruined by 
neglecting for a day, or even an hour, to renew an insur- 
ance policy > How many merchants are made bankrupts 
by delays of their customers in paying their notes or 
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accounts ' Often the failure of one man to meet his obli- 
gations promptly causes the rum of a score of other men, 
just as m a line of bricks the toppling down of the master 
bnck necessitates the fall of all the rest 

John Quincy Adams, who filled a greater number of 
important offices, political and civil, than has any other 
American, was pre-eminently punctual He was an 
^economist of moments, and was never known to be 
behind time His reputation in this respect was such 
that when in his old age he was a member of the House 
of Repiescntatives at Washington, and a gentleman 
observed that it was time to call the House to order, 
another replied, “'No, Mr Adams is not m his seat” 
The dock, it wks found, was actually three minutes too 
fast , and, before three minutes had elapsed, Mr Adams 
was at his poSt 

While the business man should be especially punctual 
to his express engagements with other persons, he should 
also keep all his implied engagements, and therefore 
should be always at his shop or office at the legularhour 
Theie me some kinds of work which men are compara- 
tively excusable for doing irregularly Literary labour, 
which depends so much upon the condition of the mind 
and body, is of this kind Milton was in the vein only 
m the springtime , and many lesser writers can realise 
their ideals only when they are inspired by circumstances 
beyond their control Yet not a few miters have 
schooled themselves to write at set hours,, and Dr 
Johnson went so far as to say that a man could write at 
any hour and m any mood, if he would but set himself 
doggedly about it But mercantile men and business 
men generally have no excuse for irregularity They 
have not to wait for moods and impulses — for the 
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afflatus or inspiration which is so capricious with men 
whose business is all of the bram and none of the hand 
They are therefore expected, and justly expected, to be 
promptly at their posts, ready always to attend to the 
business of buying and selling, giving professional advice, 
or whatever other duties belong to their calling , and it 
is evident that of two such men of equal talents, the one 
who is always at his desk or shop at the striking of the 
clock cannot fail to secure the greater number of cus- 
tomers 

To all the habits we have named should be added, 
lastly, that of despatch The other qualities upon which 
we have insisted are of more vital importance , but when 
this is added it puts the keystone to the arch of a busi- 
ness character Many professional men, traders, and 
artisans do their work thoroughly, accurately, and punc- 
tually, who fail just here They have never caught the 
knack of doing it quickly Hardly anything is more 
characteristic of a first-class workman than the brisk, 
expeditious way in which he executes any job entrusted 
to him Of course, quickness should always be secondary 
to thoroughness Nothing can atone for the lack of 
completeness and accuracy True despatch is not a 
smart and facile activity, which skims over a subject 
lightly, or dashes off a job perfunctorily, satisfied with 
imperfect w'ork provided it is done speedily It is a 
quickness which follows from thorough knowledge and 
the highest skill — from the perfection of a method 
which takes everything at the right time, and applies to 
it the needed resources It is the triumph of experience 
and system To the energetic, systematic man it matters 
not how complex a business is The more it tasks his 
faculties, the more does it evoke his latent powers, so 
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that to do increases the capacity of doing, and a large 
amount of work is done with greater ease than a small 
amount by a slow man 

It is an inestimable advantage when to a habit of 
despatch is added the gift of teadiness — the ability to 
use all one’s resources instantly and at the right moment 
We say “ gift,’’ because the ready man is born, not made 
No amount of cultivation will enable a man to say and 
do the best things on the spur of the moment, to dash oft 
a masterly newspaper or review article on some memor- 
able event immediately after it occurs, or to take instant 
advantage of an enemy’s blunder, like Napoleon or 
Marlborough Readiness is a natural tact or intuition, 
an inspiration, a kind of presence of mind which enables 
one to meet a crisis, parry a thrust, strike a blow, or say 
the right word, m the very “nick of time,” without 
reflection or delay In war, politics, journalism, at the 
bar and m the Senate, m social intercourse, it is a great 
power In all kinds of tongue-fence — the close hand-to- 
hand encounter of intellects, where the home-thiust is 
often so suddenly given — it is indispensable It is not 
the amount of knowledge, the number of facts or statistics 
which a man has m his cranium, that makes him a 
dangerous antagonist, but Ins ability to marshal them and 
bring them to bear instantly upon any point So, too, 
m business pursuits, the ready man, other things being 
equal, is pre-eminently the successful man 
The Americans, as a people, have no lack of readiness 
Collectively considered, we do not want dash and 'elan 
Our intellectual resources, such as they are, are usually 
at our command, and we can concentrate them with 
wonderful quickness m any exigency Still, there are not 
a few of ns who find ourselves at times in the condition 
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o*f Artemus Ward in respect to oratory “ I have the gift 
of oratory,” said the Maine Yankee, “but X haven’t it 
about me” How often an opportunity occurs to a 
young lawyer, or other professional man, to make a 
reputation by a single speech or other intellectual effort, 
if he were only ready ! If he could have a little time 
for preparation — a day or a few hours only — he would 
acquit himself brilliantly But time never is given , and 
because he cannot act now, at the very crisis, he loses 
the golden opportunity for ever To achieve any rare 
success in this world we must be sempei pai ati, with our 
wits always about us We must think and act as quickly 
and wisely in an emergency as did Baron Munchausen, 
who, being once threatened at the same moment by a 
crocodile and a tiger, disposed of both his assailants by 
stepping aside and allowing the tiger to jump down the 
crocodile’s throat It is not enough, after the game has 
flown, that we might have brought it down, if our guns 
had been cocked and loaded “ ‘ What a scathing reply 
I might have made to Smith about Darwinism • ’ is the 
regretful reflection of Jones, as he retires heated and 
discomfited from a contest with Smith on the subject of 
natural selection What capital things we might say and 
don’t ! . When we are alone, we invent the happiest 
of retorts , the most unanswerable arguments flash upon 
us without an effort on our part , we feel that we have 
more weapons m our mental armoury than Brown ever 
dreamed off, yet, somehow, when Brown attacks us 
suddenly, we cannot bring our twelve-pounder to bear 
upon him before he has shot us through and through 
with his ready little revolver We of the superior metal 
find ourselves spiked, so to speak. The fact is, we lack 
readiness ” 
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It was so, if we may credit Fuller, with Ben Jonson m 
his “wit-combats” with Shakespeare The two were 
“like a Spanish great galleon and an English man-of-war 
Master Jonson, like the foimei, was built far higher m 
learning, solid, but slow m his performances Shake 
speare, with the English man of-war, lesser in bulk, but 
lighter m sailing, could turn with all tides, tack about, 
and take advantages of all winds, by the quickness of 
his wit and invention ” 

A powerful encouragement to the formation of busi- 
ness habits is found in the fact that, once formed, they 
operate spontaneously The wonderful accuracy of the 
forest-bred Indian in detecting and describing the number 
and character of a party who have preceded him through 
the woods, and the certainty with which he will determine 
the time since they left any particular spot, have often 
astonished white men, who could perceive no signs upon 
which to found an opinion Yet the red man rarely 
blunders, for he has schooled his senses into unerring 
habits of nice and accurate observation But, because it 
is a habit, he is not obliged to foice his mind, it is his 
pleasure, and forms one of the charms of forest life, to 
watch every indented leaf, every faint footprint, every 
minute and barely perceptible sign that some one has 
gone before him So when a merchant has acquired the 
habit of watching die markets, studying the laivs of 
demand and supply, ascertaining the probability of a 
financial cnsis, and looking after all the other details of 
his business, it becomes a pleasurable excitement instead 
of a wearisome effort Indeed, the very habits of nice 
order and observation which require the most painstaking 
care to form them, often become a hobby, at lash ivmch 
one delights to ride as much as a child his rocking-horse. 
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It is notorious that those persons who have reached the 
highest eminence m the law were disgusted with it at 
first Lord Somers told Addison that, having been 
obliged to search among old musty records, the task 
which uas inexpressibly irksome at first became at last 
so very pleasant that he preferred it to reading Virgil or 
Cicero, though classical literature had been his constant 
delight 

To sum up all, what is business but habit, the soul of 
which is regularity ? Like the fly-wheel upon a steam- 
engine, it is this principle which keeps the motion of life 
steady and unbroken, distributing the force equally over 
all the work to be performed But such habits as we 
have commended are not to be formed m a day, nor by 
a few famt lesolutions Not by accident, not by fits and 
starts — being one moment in a paroxysm of attention and 
the next falling into the sleep of indifference — are they to 
be attained, but by steady, persistent effort Above all, 
it is necessary that they should be acquired m youth , for 
then do they cost the least effort Like letters cut in the 
bark of a tree, they grow and uiden with age Once 
attained, they are a fortune of themselves, for their 
possessor has disposed thereby of the heavy end of the 
load of life, all that remains he can carry easily and 
pleasantly On the other hand, bad habits, once formed, 
will hang for ever on the wheels of enterpnsc, and in the 
end will asseit their supremacy, to the rum and shame ot 
then victim. 





CHAPTER II 

SELF-ADVERTISING 

The pious ind just honouring of ourselves may be thought the 
radical moisture and fountain head from whence every laudable and 
•worthy enterprise issues forth — Milton 
I know that I am censured of some conceit of my ability or worth , 
but I pray your Majesty impute it to my desire — posstmt qtiia posse 
vtdentur — Lord Bacon to James I 
Although men are accused for not knowing their own weakness, 
yet perhaps as few know their own strength It is m men in all 
soils, where sometimes there is a vein of gold which the owner 
knows not of — SwirT 

On ne vaut que ce qu’on veut valour — La BruyUre. 

HALL a man oe his own trumpeter? or, re- 
lying on his merits, shall he aim to be 
rather than to seem qualified for his business, 
and leave the world to find out the fact foi 
itself? This is a question which confronts 
every man at the very outset of his career 
How the world has answered it we need not say The 
mythologists tell us that Minerva threw away the flute 
when she found that it puffed up her cheeks, but if 
in this age men cast away the flute, it is to use a more 
potent instrument of puffing, by blowing their own 
trumpets This instrument, it is almost universally 
agreed, should be of brass Not only in trade, but m 
all the professions, self-trumpeting is now acknowledged 
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to be the great talisman of success, and the man who can 
blow lus horn the longest and loudest is regarded as the 
most likely to reach the pinnacle of riches and respecta- 
bility, if not of honour 

The old-fashioned modes of securing patronage or 
custom, by strict integrity and quiet attention to one’s 
business, are scouted on all hands Merit is voted “a 
slow coach,” and modesty a humbug A writer in one of 
our most popular magazmes goes so far as to assert that a 
tinge of charlatanism seems, indeed, almost necessary to 
a career, whether m business, literature, art, or science 
“A little unscrupulousness,” he adds, “generally flavours 
the finest achievements Nature insists, apparently, that 
the best of us shall use some contrivance, and will permit 
nobody to neglect it entirely without suffering penalties ” 
Acting upon this doctrine, an enterprising tradesman, 
whose business chances to be hat-making, never dreams 
of setting himself diligently to make better hats than 
another, that so the heads of the human race may be 
more honourably covered , but he sets up an enormous 
lath-and-plaster hat on wheels, and sends it circulating 
through the streets with the speculative hope of per- 
suading us into a conviction of his superiority, and 
thereby gaining an influx of custom He outbids the 
world for its patronage by the boldness of his proclama- 
tions, and expects to succeed by the very extravagance 
of his pretensions A man who has music neither in his 
soul nor m his larynx, and -whose voice, when he attempts 
to sing, reminds you of Milton's infernal gates, “ grating 
harsh thunder,” would have you believe him a fine 
vocalist , and so, instead of ravishing your ears with 

“Many a w inding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out,” 
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he resorts to the “dodge” of paying six hundred dollars 
for a seat at Jenny’s Lind’s first concert in America. 
Gullibility, m short, is deemed the surest avenue to 
success, and hence human ingenuity is evermore racked 
and tortured tor new means of attracting and securing 
attention, the result of which everywhere confronts us — 
on the walls of buildings, in endless circulars, in news- 
paper advertisements, in boys at street corners thrusting 
mysterious slips of paper into our hands, m , huge 
placards borne on men’s shoulders, and m the lumbering 
caravans with ear-stunning bands of music which obstruct 
the thoroughfares of our large cities Blow your own 
trumpet is the advice of every one, if you do not wish to 
be trampled under foot in the rush of competitive state 
and die in obscurity Sound your charge and ride over 
somebody, or somebody will sound his charge and ride 
over you 

Now and then you meet with a simple-minded man 
who gives all his soul to doing his work well But this, 
the worldly wise will tell you, is an egregious mistake 
Such a mode of procedure might do in Mars or Saturn, 
but is totally out of place in this puffing, advertising, bill- 
sticking part of creation The art of self-advancement is 
not so much to do a thing well as to get a thing which 
has been moderately well done largely talked about The 
works of a De Qumcey, without newspaper puffing, would 
find purchasers only among pastry-cooks and barbers, J 
while the sensational novel of the Monk Lewis or Ains- 
worth school, whose name stares out upon you in Gothic 
capitals from newspapers and posters, sells as well as 
Jayne’s Expectorant, and the platitudes of Martin F 
Tupper are as popular as Mustang Liniment 

Now, that this policy, however sharply it may be cen- 
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sured by the moralist, is more conducive to Us success 
than its opposite cannot, we think, be doubted Travellers 
in Oriental countries tell us that to him who would be 
respected there a certain air of conscious importance is 
indispensable The Orientals, they say, have no notion 
that it can “ pay ” to respect a man who does not respect 
himself, and therefore if a Pacha of two tails does you 
the honour of a visit, you must demean yourself as if you 
were a Pacha of three But does not the same rule hold 
good all the world over? 

How often do we see families taking a higher rank m 
the social scale, without any adventitious circumstances 
to back their pretensions, simply because they set a high 
value upon themselves and discourage all intimacies 
except from aristocratic quarters ' How often, too, do 
we see the reverse exemplified in families that have every 
factitious advantage, but which never rise m the social 
scale because they never stickle on the score of dignity, 
and are ready to receive advances from all persons, even 
the humblest and most plebian ' So the modest maiden 
links herself to some shallow coxcomb who is every way 
unworthy of her, but whose whole demeanour and conver- 
sation show that he deems her honoured by his addresses 
Indeed, it has been a standing complaint against the sex 
that they yield too readily to brazen-faced assurance, recog- 
nising those virtues only that are played off like the ring 
on the finger, that “ are mitten as a scroll on the bold 
front or triumph in the laughing eye ” So do we often 
determine our position m less important relations — at 
the festive board, or in the social intercourse of man with 
man What is more common than to see the indifferent 
jests of a professed wag echoed with loud laughter 
because his own lungs have begun to crow like chan* 

3 
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ticleer before he has uttered them, while the timid, self- 
distrusting, nervous humourist stammers out the wittiest 
conceits that are damned m the doubtful delivery, and 
excite more pity than merriment? Does not the empty, 
noisy debater who puts forth the weakest arguments 
“with a confident brow and a throng of words that come 
with more than impudent saucmess from him,” too often 
carry off the palm with the multitude in preference to the 
logical reasoner who, by his less positive and assured 
manner, his qualifications, and hair-splittings, awakens 
a doubt*of the strength of his convictions ? 

Look, again, at the literary world is it not true here 
also, that, as La Bruybre says, on m vaut quc ccqu'onvcut 
valoit 1 For a respectable niche m the temple of fame, 
it is not enough to have real abilities alone , one must 
add that self-assurance which will lead him to aim at high 
ends, and to assert his claims before the public. “ If you 
wish to pass for a great author,” says Hazlitt, “ you ought 
not to look as if you were ignorant that you had ever 
written a sentence or discovered a single truth If you 
keep your own secret, be assured the world will keep it 
for you ” The same writer tells an amusing story of a 
literary man, who, after having written upwards of sixty 
columns of original matter for a leading London paper 
on politics, criticism, belles-lettres, &c , was told, at the 
end of six months, on applying to the editor fora renewal 
of his engagement, that “he might give m a specimen of 
what he could do 1 ” The trouble was, says Hazlitt, he 
had, while thinking of his literary matters, neglected “ to 
point the toe,” to hold up his head higher than usual 
(having acquired a habit of poring over books when 
young), and to get a new velvet collar to an old-fashioned 
great-coat. These are the graceful ornaments to tht 
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columns of a newspaper, the Connthnn^capitals of a po 
lished style ! “ Don’t you remember," savs Gray, m one 

of his letters, “ Lord C and Lord M , who are 

now great statesmen, little dirty boys playing at cricket ? 
For my own part, I don’t feel myself a bit taller or older 
or wiser than I did then " It is no w'onder that a poet 
who thought m this manner of himself was hunted from 
college to college , that he left so few precious specimens 
of his fine powers, and shrank from his reputation into a 
silent grave 

Take, again, the learned professions Paul Louis 
Courier tells us that the greatest Greek scholar of Ins 
time, from his lack of worldly tact, failed to obtain any of 
< the appointments destined ior scholars , u’lnle his 
successiul rival — Greek professor, Greek librarian, Greek 
academician — saw that study led to nothing, and 
preferred having ten scholars’ situations to qualifying 
himself for one that he had not The time and toil which 
the one student devoted to books the other devoted to 
ingratiating himself with the dispensers of patronage, and 
in rendering them good offices which had no connection 
with the Greek tongue Such is too often the result , the 
scholar gets learning, the office-seeker position and 
patronage Those of our readers who are familiar with 
the brilliant comedies of Shendan will not forget his 
great statesman who gained his honours simply by a shake 
of the head The gentleman passed through life univer- 
sally feared and respected simply on the strength of this 
ominous speech “Ah' I could say something , but I 
won’t” This thunderbolt he kept always m reserve , he 
walked through life with a loaded pistol in his hand, 
which he never discharged At length, on his deathbed, 
he was entreated by his mourning friends not to leave the 
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world without disclosing to them the true nature of the 
terrible sarcasm which he had so long kept in store 
Vainly striving to shake his head for the last time, as the 
pallor of death was stealing over his countenance, he 
feebly murmured, “ Ah • I could say it. but I won’t,” and 
the oiacle was for ever dumb Is not success sometimes 
achieved by this oracular demeanour ? 

Again, there are two rival doctors in town, equal m 
learning and skill, and who have just begun their pro- 
fessional careers Dr Easy puts his card on his door 
and in the newspapers, and then sits down m his office 
and waits patiently for patients If, fortunately, somebody 
is good enough to break a leg or to be seized with the 
cholera at his very door, he secures a customer , other- 
wise he may spend years in putting knowledge into his 
head by study before he will put any money into his 
purse Not so with Dr Push He has a mean opinion 
of the passive system, and not only puts up a stunning 
brass plate on his door, but gets himself pufled m the 
newspapers, salaams to all the “ big wigs ” of the town, 
dresses in the height of the fashion, talks learnedly of 
borborygmus and asphyxia, looks wise as an owl, and 
keeps a splendid turn-out, or “two forty” horse and 
carnage, before he has a visit to make He hires persons 
to startle his neighbours at midnight with the peals of his 
bell , is continually called out of church , and, more than 
once, has had his name shouted, as being instantly 
wanted, while attending a concert or lecture at the 
Academy of Music Instead of sitting down m his office 
and dozing over Brodie and Magendie, he scours the 
streets and the whole adjoining country with his carnage, 
dnving from morning till night at a killing pace, as if life 
and death hung on his steps , and, neglecting no form of 
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advertisement, is probably charging two thousand dollars 
a year before Dr Easy has heard the rap of lus first 
patient Now, of the two men, Dr Push may be the 
humbug , but he certainly is not the fool 

Let us not be misunderstood While we would say to 
the aspirant, “ Be not too fastidious or over-sensitive," we 
do not mean, “ Be unscrupulous ” Better sink into the 
abyssmal depths of failure than give your conscience a 
single pang But is there no medium between the two 
extremes — between the noisy, blatant pretension, that is 
for ever stunning us with proclamations of its own ability, 
and the excessive humility which “ strips itself to a buff- 
jerkm, to the doublet and hose ’’ of its real ments, and 
shrinks into a corner, frightened at the smallest shadow 
of its own fame? Assuredly, such a medium there is, 
difficult to describe exactly in words, but not impossible 
to realise m practice, and at this every one who would 
succeed m life by honourable means should aim Because 
there is danger of invoicing yourself above your real value, 
it does not follow that you should ahvays under-rate your 
own worth Because to be successful, conspicuous, 
known, you should not retire upon the centre of your 
conscious resources, you need not necessarily be always 
at the circumference of appearances But, of the two, 
an excess of modesty is w'orse than an excess of pride, 
for it is, m fact, an excess of pride m another form, 
only it is more hurtful to the individual, and less advan- 
tageous to society, than the grossest and most unblushing 
vanity 

It is true we all patronise humility m the abstract, or, 
when enshrined in another, it worships ourselves. We 
love to meet a lowly man, who never piques our vanity, 
or thrusts himself between us and the obicct of our 
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pretensions There is no one who, if questioned, would 
not be found in the depths of his heart secretly to 
prefer the modest man, proportionally despising the 
swaggerer who “goes unbidden to the head of the feast” 
Dut, while such is our deliberate verdict when taken to 
task in the matter, it is not the one we practically give 
The man who entertains a stout good opinion of himself 
always contrives, somehow, to cheat us out of a corre- 
sponding one, to a considerable extent , and we are too 
apt to acquiesce in his assumptions, even though they 
may strike us unpleasantly Nor is there anything strange 
in this It is but natural that we should yield more 
readily to an active than to a passive claim upon us 
“Admiration,” it has been said, “like mocking, is catch- 
ing, and the good opinion which gets abroad of us begins 
at home” The great mass of men have no time to 
examine tne merits of others They are busy about their 
own affairs, which claim all their attention They cannot 
go about hunting for modest worth m every nook and 
corner, those who would get their good opinion must 
come forward with their claims, and at least show their 
own confidence m them by backing them with vigorous 
assertion If, therefore, a man of tolerably fair talents 
anays his pretensions before us, if he duns and pesters us 
for an admission of his merits, obtruding them upon us 
incessantly, we are forced, at last, to notice them , and, 
unless he fairly disgusts us by the extravagance of Ins 
Claims, shocking all sense of decency, we are inclined to 
admit them, even in prefeience to superior merits which 
their possessor, by never pressing them upon our notice, 
seems to undervalue 

From all this, it will not appear strange that a degree 
of assurance is so essential to success in the world The 
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difficulty is not that we do not decide fairly between the 
modest and the pretending, when we actually -weigh their 
claims , but we are constantly apt to forget the true 
merits, from their unobtrusiveness Unless something 
peculiar rouses us, we fail to notice them, and they are 
m as bad a predicament as if they had never existed 
The self-esteeming, on the contrary, arc always on the 
alert, pushing their claims wherever and whenever they 
can obtain an advantage Believing that, as lawyers say, 
“ continual claim keeps alive the title to an estate,” they 
omit no opportunity to enforce their pretensions, but 
keep them ever before us By dint of continual asser- 
tion, they worry the arbiters of fame or favour out of 
that which their cool, unbiassed judgment rvould assign 
to the more humble Besides, one hates to be always 
setting a high value upon those who set no value upon 
themselves, and who sneak away into the obscurest seats 
on all occasions Great deeds they may have done, 
possibly, evincing brilliant abilities , but who can believe 
the fact, while they themselves never speak of them, 
except perhaps to underrate them ? It is the opinion w r e 
appear to chensh of ourselves, from which (deeming we 
must be the best judges of our ow r n merits) others take, 
m a great measure, their opinion of us on trust It is 
taken for granted, in an age like the present, that ei ery 
man pretends to the utmost he can do, and he who pre- 
tends to little is apt to be thought capable of nothing 
In short, lowliness and “ unobtrusive worth” are very 
pretty m theory, and pleasant to read of in moral dis- 
quisitions but he who relies on them, who is always 
crouching in a corner, and cannot ask for his due , or 
who goes about, as Robert Hall said, “with an air of 
perpetual apology for the unpardonable presumption of 
being in the world , ” who never puts himself forward, or, 
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if he does, does so with the forlorn hope with which 
Snug, the joiner, begs the audience to take him for a 
hon , who cannot say that he wants anything, or cannot 
say it with sufficient loudness and pertinacity , who 
cannot make himself prominent at the right time, though 
he knows it to be die right time, may be a beautitul 
object of creation, very loveable, and very much to be 
admired, but must expect to be not only outstripped, but 
knocked, crushed, and trampled underfoot, in the rush 
and roai of this nineteenth century 

It is a common trick of persons who have failed to 
get on m the world to put on an air of injured innocence, 
and to complain of the world’s injustice m conferring its 
honours and patronage on merely pushing men, while 
they, whose claims are solid, are neglected Indeed, no 
old saw is oftener repeated than the threadbare one 
about modest merit being neglected, while pretentious 
dement is loaded with riches and applause Of this 
stereotyped talk Washington Irving justly says that “it 
is too often a cant by which indolent and irresolute men 
seek to lay their want of success at the door of the 
public Modest merit, however, is too apt to be inactive 
or negligent or uninstructed met it Well-matured and 
well disciplined talent is always sure of a market, pro- 
vided it exerts itself, but it must not cower at home 
and expect to be sought for There is a good deal of 
cant, too, about the success of forward and impudent 
men, while men of retmng worth are passed over with 
neglect But it usually happens that those forward men 
have that valuable quality of promptness and activity 
without which worth is a mere inoperative property A 
barking dog is often more useful than a sleeping lion ” 
The last sentence contains the whole truth m a nut- 
shell Wisely did Pj lhagoras enjoin Ins pupil to “ rever- 
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ence himself” To think meanly of oneself, it has 
been truly said, “ is to sink in one’s own estimation as 
well as m that of others As the thoughts are, so will 
the acts be Man cannot aspire, if he look down , if he 
will rise, he must look up ” The poor Scotch weaver 
was therefore not very far out of the way, m praying daily 
that he might have a better opinion of himself The 
sum of the whole matter is, self-confidence makes ability 
available More than this, it frequently leads to the 
very possession of the qualities only at first assumed A 
man of the most ordinary powers, inspired and strength- 
ened by this principle, will often perform a giant’s 
labours, while without it the noblest intellect will expend 
itself in the triflings of a dwarf, and be eclipsed by 
inferior talent, endowed with little merit bejond that of 
mere assurance Do not, then, expect the world’s atten- 
tion or patronage w'hile you sit in solemn dignity, with 
folded arms, m the clii'iiney-corner As w r ell might you 
wait, like the rustic, for the stream to run by In the 
closet you should undoubtedly act on the assumption 
that your intellectual attainments fall far short of what 
is required by the necessities of your station But m 
the world’s busy hum an unshaken confidence in our own 
resources should be the firm conviction of the under- 
standing, and the genuine feeling of the heart, Put 
yourself foiward, then, if you would be known Blow 
some kind of a trumpet, or at least a penny w histle, to 
draw the world’s eye upon you , but be suie that you ate 
what you pretend to be, before you blow , then, having 
entered the arena, if you fail m the athletic games — if, 
to use Webster’s language to Hayne, “ the vigour and 
spirit of the attack fall short of the lofty and sounding 
phrase of the manifesto” — woe be unto you 1 But if j ou 
triumph, your fortune is made 




CHAPTER III 

THE WILL AND THE WAY 

"There are men whose cant is simply can’t ” 

Nousavons plus dc foice que dc volonte , et c’est souvent pour 
nous excuser a nous nicmes que nous nous imag-nons que les choses 
sont impossibles — Rochffoucauld 

Success in most things depends on knowing how long it takes to 
succeed — Montesquieu 

Our greatest glory is not m never falling, but in rising every time 
we fall — CONrucius 

Valour is stability, not of legs and arms, but of courage and the 
soul He that falls obstinate in his courage, « svccedent dc genu 
pugnat , lflns legs fail him, fights upon his knees — Montaigne 

MONG the oft-quoted maxims m our language 
there is none finer, or more replete with ster- 
ling truth, than that which often falls so lightly 
from men’s lips Where there is a will , thac ts 
a way No doubt there are limits to human 
capability m all human affairs, in every sphere 
of activity men may meet with obstacles which even the 
utmost energy cannot overcome Almost every man is 
more or less the victim of circumstances, which some- 
times operate so powerfully that it is impossible to crush 
his way through them But the frequency with which 
such occasions occur is greatly over estimated , and the 
fact that mountains so often dwindle into molehills when 
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we once resolutely determine to cross them, shows that, 
after every allowance for extraordinary cases, the old 
Saxon saw is still true generally, and that he who 
intensely wills to do a thing will find a way An intense 
desire itself transforms possibility into reality Our 
wishes are but prophecies of the things we are capable 
of performing , while, on the other hand, the timid, 
fceble-willed man finds everything impossible becuisc 
lie believes it to be so As Virgil says of his boatmen, 
men are able because they think they are able — -possunt 
quia posse vidcntur , to resolve upon attainment is often 
attainment itself We are all aware of the fact that the 
roads which we incline not to travel are all sadly beset 
by specimens of the feline tribe , and, w'hen a gentleman 
is asked for money by a neighbour often m need of it, 
he is extremely apt to have a large and exhausting pay- 
ment to make at the end of the week But when one is 
really determined to push his way along the road, oppo- 
sing lions have usually little terror for him , and, if he 
is anxious to oblige his friend, he will almost certainly 
be able to do so without breaking any of his ow r n engage- 
ments 

It is, indeed, wonderful at limes to see what marvels 
are accomplished by men acting under the impulse of a 
poweiful will A remaikablc example of this is furnished 
by the captured Texans of the Santa F 6 Expedition, 
who, after having marched until they were nearly dead 
with fatigue and exhaustion, yet, being told that any one 
xvho should prove unable to walk would be shot, con- 
trived to pluck up, and set off at a round pace, which 
they kept up all day So Qumtin Matsys, the famous 
Dutch painter, m Ins youth, despaired of being ever able 
to paint, till his master told him that only by producing 
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a picture of merit within six months could he have his 
daughter’s hand, and then he set vigorously to work and 
brought forth the “ Misers,” a masterpiece of art, which 
connoisseurs have admired for ages It is related of a 
young French officer that he used to walk about his 
apartment exclaiming, “I will be marshal of France 
and a great general,” and his burning desire proved a 
presentiment of his success Smiles, in his “ Self-Help,” 
tells of an English carpenter who was observed one day 
planing a magistrate’s bench, which he was repairing, 
with more than usual carefulness , and, when asked the 
reason, replied, “Because I wish to make it easy against 
the time when I come to sit upon it myself” Singularly 
enough, the man actually lived to sit upon that very 
bench as a magistrate 

Nearly all great men — those who have towered high 
above their fellows — have been remarkable above all 
things else for their energy of will Of Julius Caesar it 
was said by a contemporary, “ Quicquid vull, vaide vttll” 
it was his activity and giant determination, rather than 
his military skill, that won bis victories A glance at 
Hannibal’s life will show that a resolute will was the 
leading quality of that commander, though less con- 
spicuous, perhaps, in him than in others because of the 
exact proportion m which all the military qualities were 
united m him, rendering him, by the common consent of 
soldiers as well as historians, the greatest captain the 
world has seen. His lesolution to brave the whole power 
of Rome by provoking a war, the invasion of Italy by 
a route which was a march of discovery as much as a 
military operation, his passage of the Rhone and the 
Alps , lus long continuance in Italy, though unsupported 
by Carthage, and, when at last defeated ard driven 
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from the country, the zeal with which he sought through- 
out the world to raise up enemies against Rome, at an 
age when time and toil would have chilled most men’s 
ardour — are examples of the rarest determination His 
stubbornness of will is only rivalled by that of Ins 
enemies the Romans, of whom he learned, by a cap- 
tive — after he had defeated every army they had sent 
against him, had arrived within three miles of the city, 
and was momentarily expecting an offer of surrender — 
that the very ground on which his army was encamped 
had just been sold in the Forum at as high a price as in 
times of peace 

So with the great captains of modem times The 
strength of Suwarrow's character lay m his power of 
willing, and he “preached it up as a system" “You 
can only half will,” he would say to persons who failed 
It was one of Napoleon’s pnncipal characteristics to 
regard nothing as impossible. His marvellous successes 
were due not more to his vast military genius than to his 
almost superhuman strength of will He toiled terribly, 
half-hillmg Ins secretaries, and threw his whole force of 
bram and hand upon his work “ Impossible,” said he, 
“is a word only to be found m the dictionaries of fools ” 
When told that the Alps stood in the way of his armies, 
“There shall be no Alps,” he replied, and the road 
across die Simplon was the result His great adversary, 
Wellington, was distinguished by a similar inflexibility of 
purpose The entire Peninsular campaign was but one 
long continued display of an iron will, resolute to con- 
quer difficulties by wearing them out In thelife-and- 
death struggle between England and France, of which 
that campaign was a part, and w r hich lasted nearly a 
quarter of a century, it was the stubborn will of the 
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former which triumphed in the end, for though Napoleon 
defeated the British coalitions again and again, yet new 
ones weie constantly formed, until at last the French 
people, if not their emperor, were completely worn-out 
And, finally, the battle of Waterloo, which was die 
climax of this stupendous struggle, was another illus- 
tration of the enormous energy, the exhaustless patience, 
the bull-dog will, of the English In that fearful contest, 
French impetuosity and prowess proved an unequal 
match for English pluck and resolution. For eight long 
hours the British army stood up against the murderous 
fire of the enemy, column after column fell, and the 
entire side of one square was literally blown away by a 
volley of grape One sullen word of command ran 
along the line as thousands fell, “ File up ' file up > ” and 
the troops silently obeyed At length the crisis came , 
the order to chaige was given, and the men who had 
stood like statues before the “non hail” of the French 
artillery swept like a whirlwind upon the foe 
Among the many causes of failure m life, none is 
more frequent than that feebleness of the will which is 
indicated by spasmodic action — by fitful effort, or lack 
of persistence Dr Arnold, whose long experience with 
youth at Rugby gave weight to his opinion, declared that 
“ the difference between one boy and another consists 
not so much m talent as in energy” “The longer I 
live,” says another competent judge, Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, “ the more I am certain that the great difference 
between men, between the great and the insignificant, is 
energy, invincible determination, an honest purpose once 
fixed, and then death or victory This quality will do 
anything m the world , and no talents, no circumstances, 
will make a two legged creature a man without it” The 
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very reputation of being strong-willed, plucky, and in- 
defatigable, is of priceless value It oftens cows enemies, 
and dispels at the start opposition to one’s undertakings 
which would otherwise be formidable The world some- 
times yields to a man a coveted prize from pure admi- 
ration of his persistence in contending for it Marcus 
Morton ran sixteen times in vam for Governor of 
Massachusetts, when some of his opponents, admiring 
his pluck, voted for him in 1840, and he was chosen by 
one majority Men feel that it is useless to struggle 
against one who will never yield If such a one does 
encounter opposition, it becomes a help, rather than a 
hindrance, to his general success The difficulties he 
conquers are his stimulus and aliment, they are Ins 
gymnasium and palaestra, by which his muscles are 
strengthened 

It has been justly said of the poet Wordsworth, who 
was scoffed at by the critics on his first appearance, and 
seemingly was bom too soon, that he came not a day too 
early He had the difficult task of shaping the culture 
of a nation, and creating his audience among those who 
ridiculed him , but he conquered recognition at last, and 
it was the very struggle with a world reluctant to hear 
him that gave him power and renown When William 
Lloyd Garrison commenced the publication of the 
Liberator , he began with these memorable words, “I am 
in earnest — I will not equivocate — I will not excuse — 
I will not retreat a single inch — and I will be heard ” 
He has been heard — with what result the country 
knows It has been said that you may put a Yankee on 
a desolate island in the Pacific, and only leave with him 
a jack-knife, and he will get home as soon as, if not 
sooner than the ship that left him there w Put him 
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anywhere, and he will get out if he wants to , put him 
out anywhere, and he will get m if he wishes to ” This 
is the spirit that guarantees success m every calling and 
profession Men moan over difficulties, but the earnest, 
manly spirit looks upon them as opportunities for dis- 
tinction There is no obstacle that may not be con- 
verted into a stepping-stone to success by an heroic 
spirit An almost total blindness compelled Euler to 
work those calculations in his nund which others put 
upon paper, and to retain m his bram those fonnulm for 
which others trust chiefly to books What was the result? 
The extent, the readiness, and exactness of his mathe- 
matical memory grew by tins means to be so prodigious, 
that D'Alembert declared that, even when one had 
witnessed it, it almost staggered belief It has been 
well observed by a writer in the Quarterly Review , that 
the instances m which there is a strong motive to attain 
an end show the unsuspected triumphs of which the 
understanding is capable. The reason why they are so 
rare is that men ordinarily relax their efforts when the 
imperative demands of life have been satisfied There 
would be hardly any limit to improvement, if the same 
pains which they were compelled to take to gain their 
resting-place were afterwauh employed in using to fresh 
heights 

It is difficult to see any advantage m mere stupidity , 
.yet, according to Sergeant Talfoura, it is no inconsider- 
able power in a lawyer. If accompanied, as it usually is, 
with fluency, it enables its possessor to protract a contest 
long after he is beaten, because he neither understands 
his own case nor the arguments by which he has been 
answered Even physical defects may have their com- 
pensating advantages Dunng the late civil war, a Wis- 
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consin newspaper advertised for a journeyman printer, 
“a cripple,” said the editor, “ lull be preferred, as he 
won’t go off to the war ” A volunteer from the same 
State, writing to lus father from the field, expressed his 
thankfulness that he had bow-legs , for, on the day before, 
he had narrowly escaped losing both of these limbs, a 
cannon-ball having passed harmlessly through the space 
occasioned by “ the natural crook " A popular essayist 
observes that a squinting eye is a treasure to a boxer , a 
left-handed batter is a prize in a cricketing eleven , and 
one of the best gymnasts m Chicago is a person with a 
wooden leg, which he takes off at the beginning of opera- 
tions, thus economising weight and stowage, and perform- 
ing feats impossible except to umpeds. It was the 
lameness of Scott and Talleyrand that made the one a 
poet and novelist, and the other a statesman and diplo- 
matist, and no ore can doubt that the bitterness and 
morbid irritability caused by Byron’s club-foot drove him 
into verse 

It is remarkable how many of the world's great men 
have been little men It would be a curious inquiry how 
far the distinctions attained by celebrated men have bepn 
owing to personal disadvantages, to an uneasy sense of 
personal insignificance It is remarked by greyhound 
fanciers that a well-formed, compact-shaped puppy never 
makes a fleet dog , and it is certain that many a loose- 
joihted, awkward, and clumsy man, as well as many a 
humpbacked and ugly-looking one, has found in his 
deformity, as Bacon long ago remarked, “ a perpetual 
spur to rescue and deliver lum from scorn ” History is 
full of examples of pygmies who, tormented by a morti- 
fying consciousness of their phj steal inferiority, have 
been provoked thereby to show that their lack of flesh 
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and blood has been more than made up to them m brains 
Many a Liliputian m body has proved himself a Brob- 
dmgnftgian m intellect When Lord Nelson was passing 
over the quay at Yarmouth to take possession of the ship 
to which he had been appointed, the people exclaimed, 
“ Why make that little fellow a captain ? ” The sneer of 
disparagement was but a “ foregone conclusion ” m his 
own mind, and he thought of it when he fought the battles 
of the Nile and Trafalgar Had Buonaparte been six 
inches higher, says Hazlitt, it is doubtful whether he 
would have gone on that disastrous Russian expedition, 
or whether he would even have been First Consul or 
Emperor It was the nickname of “ Little Corporal " 
that probably first pricked the sides of his ambition, and 
■stung lnm into that terrible activity which made all Europe 
tremble 

Nearly all of the poets, and many of the greatest prose 
writers of ancient and modern times, have been little 
men One of the great poets of Athens was so small 
that his friends fastened lead to his sandals to prevent 
his being toppled over or blown avay Aristotle, as we 
have already remarked, was a pygmy in person, though a 
giant in intellect Of Pope, who was so small and crooked 
as to be compared to an interrogation point, Hazlitt asks, 
“Do we owe nothing to his deformity? He doubtless 
soliloquised, * Though my person be crooked, my verses 
shall be straight’” It was owing, doubtless, in some 
degree, to the fact that he could boast of but four feet 
and six inches m stature, that that phenomenon of the 
eighteenth century, the Abbd Galiam, owed the vast and 
solid erudition which Gnmm says he joined to a luminous 
and profound coup d'ml Personally, says Marmontel, 
the abbd was the prettiest little harlequin that Italy ever 
produced , but upon the shoulders of that harlequin waq 
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the head of Machiavelh Moore, the Irish poet, was so 
small that George IY once threatened to clap him into 
a wine-cooler 

It is true that many persons have to begin the voyage 
of life against both wind and tide , and it seems at times 
as if they were doomed to “ wage with fortune an eternal 
war ” But who ever heard of a man’s failing to succeed 
at last in any business which he had stuck to faithfully for 
ten years. together? Look at Bulwer 1 His whole life 
has been a series of temporary failures, crowned with ulti- 
mate triumphs His first novel was a failure , his first 
drama was a failure , his first poems n ere failures , and 
so were his first speeches But he fought hts way to 
eminence — fought it through defeat and ridicule, till now 
he has his own enchanted circle, where “ none durst walk 
but he,” and stands on one of the summits of the three- 
peaked hill, the compeer of Dickens and Ihackcray 
Look at Disraeli From his birth the odds were agunst 
him The child of a hated and branded vacc, he made 
himself a power in the most conventional countiy m the 
world Without a liberal education, he w r on the honours 
of literary skill and scholarship, without aristocratic con- 
nections, he became a star of fashion m the most exclu- 
sive society in Europe Coughed and hissed down on 
Ins first essay in Parliament, he told the House that the 
time would come when they would hear lum, and he per- 
severed until they under whose laughter he had writhed 
*\ere made to writhe m their turn under his terrible sar- 
casm Look at Brougham Ranging during sixty years 
over the fields, not only of law and politics, but of science 
and literature, he triumphed in all , and such was his love 
of excellence, so indefatigable his perseverance, that it 
1 LordXytton. 
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has been said that, if he had begun life as a shoeblack, he 
would nevev have tested content till he had become the 
best shoeblack m England 

In further illustration of the same point, we might cite 
the case of Savonarola, who broke down m his first ser- 
mon, and was humiliated beyond expression. Resolved 
however to succeed, he kept on, preaching to peasants 
and children, and in the solitude of his own chamber, till 
at last he acquired a facility of utterance and a command 
of staking language which made him the prophet of his 
age and the first orator in Italy Robespierre, contend- 
ing with the disadvantages of a harsh voice, an ugly face, 
and a hesitating tongue, failed m Ins first essays at speak- 
ing so egregiously that not one man in a thousand, under 
the circumstances, could have helped being disheartened, 
yet by ceaseless effort he succeeded in leading the 
National Assembly of France Mr Cobden’s first speech 
was a humiliating failure He was nervous, confused, 
and finally broke down , yet he did not retire to a corner, 
and mope and whine, but persevered, till at last he be- 
came one of the most powerful speakers of the Anti-Corn- 
Law League, and extorted the praise of the accomplished 
Robert Peel 

When Daniel Webster attended an academy m hu> 
boyhood, though he was proficient in the other branches 
of education, there was one thing, he tells us, he could 
not do — he could not declaim before the school “The 
kind and excellent Buckminster especially sought to per- 
suade me to peifoun the exercise of declamation like the 
other boys, but I could not do it Many a piece did I 
commit to memory, and rehearse it in my own room over 
and over again , but when the day came, when the school 
collected, when mv name was called and 1 saw all eyes 
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turned upon my sent, I could not raise myself from it 
Sometimes the masters frowned, sometimes they smiled 
Mr Buckminster always pressed and entreated with the 
most winning kindness that I would onlyxenturc once t 
but I could not command sufficient resolution, and when 
the occasion was over I went home and uept bitter tears 
of mortification ” 

Francis Wayland began his ministerial career under 
many discouragements They would have crushed a 
feeble man, but only stimulated him to greater efforts 
Son of an English currier who had abandoned a profitable 
trade to become a Baptist preacher, he gave up the pro 
fession for which he had partially prepared himself, and 
followed the example of his father A single year at 
Andover, where he was so poor that he had once to 
choose between a coat and a copy of Schleusner’s lexicon, 
summed up his study of theology , yet he had so faithfull) 
improved this slender opportunity, that he was called to 
the pastorate of the First Baptist Church m Boston On 
a cold, rainy night in October 1823 he preached before 
the Baptist Foreign Missionary Society a sermon on 
Missions There were about fifty persons present , the 
discourse kindled no enthusiasm , and with keen chagrin 
the preacher ne\t morning flung himself upon a lounge in 
the study of a friend, exclaiming, “ It was a complete 
failure, it fell perfectly dead” Luckily, among the 
hearers was a shrewd printer, a deacon in the church, 
who msisted that the sermon should be published 
Against lus own will, the author consented The dis- 
course — the memorable one on “The Moral Dignity of 
the Missionary Enterprise” — ran through several editions 
both m this country and m England, called forth the 
warmest encomiums of the press without distinction of 
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sect, and kindled a new enthusiasm in behalf of missions 
throughout the Christian world Robert Hall, on reading 
it, predicted a still greater distinction for the preacher , 
and only three years later the author, hitherto an obscure 
man, was elected to the Presidency of Brown University 
almost by acclamation 

To these examples might be added those of Talma, the 
greatest of French actors, Sheridan, the orator, who 
broke down in his first speech , and many others who 
failed at first as public speakers, and who finally succeed- 
ed only because they knew the eloquence was m them, 
and determined that it "should come out” Thomas 
Erskine, whom Lord Campbell pronounces the greatest 
advocate and most consummate forensic orator that ever 
lived, began his legal career under many discouragements 
Though he had a sublime self-confidence, which was 
ltsell almost a sure prophecy of success, yet he fought the 
battle of life for many years up-hill and against many 
obstacles PIis father’s means having been exhausted in 
educating his two elder brothers, he was obliged to start 
in life with but little training and a scanty stock of 
classical learning While pursuing his law studies he 
found it hard, even with the strictest economy, to keep 
the woli from the door For several years he lived on 
cow beef, because he could not affoid to buy better, and 
was declared by Jeremy Bentham to be “so shabbily 
dressed as was quite remarkable " Conscious, all the 
time, of powers that fitted him to adorn a larger sphere, 
he chafed against the iron circumstances that hemmed 
him in, like an eagle against the bars of his cage A 
chance conversation led to his being employed as counsel 
in an important case. The effect produced by Ins speech 
was prodigious _ He won a verdict for his client, and by 
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a smglc gunt bound, overleaping all barriers, pissed from 
want to abundance, from the castle of Giant Despair to 
the Delectable Mountains. Entering Westminster Hall 
that morning a pauper, he left it a rich man As lie 
marched along the hall after the judges had risen, the 
attorneys flocked around him with their briefs, and 
retainer fees rained upon him From this time hi 
business rapidly increased, until his annual income 
amounted to ^12,000 

Even the most successful poets, who are born, not 
made, have failed more or less m their early productions 
Byron’s first effort was severely censured by the critics 
ICeats’s first poem was a failure , but, though damned by 
the critics, he did not feel disheartened, for he felt tint 
the genius of poetry must work out its own salvation, and 
that by leaping headlong into the sea, as lie did m 
Endymion, he had become better acquainted with the 
soundings, the rocks, and the quicksands, than if he lnd 
stayed upon the green shore, and piped a silly pipe, and 
took tea and comfortable advice “ I was never afraid of 
failure,” said he, “for I would sooner fail than not be 
among tne greatest ” 

It is this pluck, this bull-dog tenacity of purpose and 
stubbornness of perseverance, tint wins the battles of life 
whether fought m the field, m the mart, or m the forum 
“ It is the half a neck nearer that shows the blood and 
wins the race , the one march more that wins the 
campaign, the five minutes more of unyielding courage 
that wins the fight” History abounds with instances of 
doubtful battles or unexpected reverses transformed b> 
one man’s stubbornness into eleventh-hour triumphs It 
is opinion, as De Maistrc truly says, that wans battles, 
and it is opinion that loses them. The battle of Marengo 
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went against the French during the first half of the day, 
and they were expecting an order to retreat, when 
Dessaix, consulted by Napoleon, looked at his watch, and 
said, “ The battle is completely lost , but it is only two 
o’clock, and we shall have time to gam another ” He 
then made his famous cavalry charge, and won the field 
Blucher, the famous Prussian general, was by no means a 
lucky leader He was beater, in nine battles out of ten , 
but in a marvellously brief time he had rallied his routed 
army, and was as formidable as ever He had his dis- 
appointments, but turned them, as the oyster does the 
sand which annoys it, into a pearl 
Washington lost more battles than he won, but he 
organised victory out of defeat, and triumphed in the end 
It was because they appreciated this quality of pluck, 
that, when the battle of Canme was lost, and Hannibal 
was measuring by bushels the rings of Roman knights 
who had perished in the strife, the Senate of Rome voted 
thanks to the deleated general, Consul Terentius Varro, 
for not having despaired of the republic In the voca- 
bulary of such men there is no such word as “ fail ” 
Impossibilities, so called, they laugh to scorn 
‘‘Impossible exclaimed Mirabeau on a certain occasion, 
“talk not to me of that blockhead of a word!” 
“Impossible'” echoed the elder Pitt, afterwards Lord 
Chatham, in reply to a colleague m office who told him 
that a certain thing could not be done , “ I trample upon 
impossibilities ' ” Before such men mountains dwindle 
into molehills, and obstacles that seem unconquerable are 
not only triumphed over, but converted into helps and 
instruments of success by their overwhelming will 
There was never, probably, a timem the world’s history 
when high success in any profession demanded harder or 
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more incessant labour than now Men can no longer go 
at one leap into eminent position The u orld, as Emerson 
says, is no longer clay, but rather iron, m the hands of its 
workers, and men have got to hammer out a place for 
themselves by steady and rugged blows Above all, a 
deep and burning enthusiasm is wanted m every one who 
would achieve great ends No great thing is, or can be, 
done without it It is a quality that is seen wherever 
there are earnest and determined workers — m the silence 
of the study, and amid the roar of cannon , in the paint- 
ing of a picture, and in the carving of a statue. Ability, 
learning, accomplishment, opportunity, are all well , but 
they do not, of themselves, insure success Thousands 
have all these, and live and die without benefiting them- 
selves or others Men, on the other hand, of mediocre 
talents, often scale the dizzy steeps of excellence and 
fame because they have firm faith and high resolve It 
is this solid faith in one’s mission — the looted belief that 
it is the one thing to which he has been called — this 
enthusiasm, attracting an Agassiz to the Alps or the 
Amazon, impelling a Pliny to explore the volcano in 
which he is to lose his life, and nerving a Vernet, when 
tossing in a fierce tempest, to sketch the waste of waters, 
and even the wave that is leaping up to devour him — 
that marks the heroic spirit , and, wherever it is found, 
success, sooner or later, is almost inevitable 
The lack of this stimulating and ennobling quality will 
explain a large proportion of the bankruptcies and break- 
downs m every calling of life Men do not succeed 
because they do not put heat t into their work Too 
many novices are disheartened by their first failure, and 
are impatient to run before they have learned to walk 
What the elder Kean said of the stage is applicable to 
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every profession and art m life “ Acting does not, like 
Dogberry's reading and writing, ‘ come by nature,’ with 
all the high qualities which go to the formation of a great 
exponent of the book of life (for so the stage may justly 
be called), it is impossible, totally impossible, to leap at 
once to fame * What wound did ever heal but by slow 
degrees ?’ says our immortal author , and what man, say 
I, ever became an ‘ actor ’ without a long and sedulous 
apprenticeship ? I know that many think to step from 
behind a counter or jump from the high stool of an office 
to the boards, and take the town by storm m Richard or 
Othello, is ’as easy as flying * Oh, the born idiots 1 they 
remind me of the halfpenny candles stuck m the windows 
on illumination nights they flicker and flutter their brief 
minute, and go out unheeded Barn-storming, my lads, 
barn-storming — that’s the touchstone , by that I won my 
spurs, so did Garrick, Henderson, and Kemble, and 
so, on the other side of the water, did my almost name- 
sake, Lekam, and Talma.” 

It cannot be too often repeated that it is not the so- 
called blessings of life, its sunshn\e and calm and pleasant 
experiences, that make men, but its rugged experiences, 
its storms, tempests, and trials Early adversity, espe- 
cially, is often a blessing m disguise It has been ob- 
served that perhaps Madame Maintenon would never 
have mounted a throne had not her cradle been rocked 
in a prison It is the rough Atlantic seas, the cold, dark, 
winter nights, and the fierce “ northers,” that make the 
British and the American sailors the toughest and most 
skilful m the world The school of adversity graduates 
the ablest pupils, and the hill of difficulty is the best of 
all “constitutionals” for the strengthening of mental 
backbones 

" C'est der difficult^ que naissent les miracles.” 
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It is the misfortune of many young persons to day that 
they begin life with too many advantages Every possible 
want of their many-sided nature is supplied before it is 
consciously felt Boohs, teachers, mental and religious 
training, lectures, amusements, clothes, and food, all of 
the best quality and without stmt m quantity — in short, 
the pick of the world’s good things, and helps of every 
kind — are lavished upon them, till satiety results, and 
all ambition is extinguished What motive has a young 
man, for whom life is thus “ thrice winnowed,” to exert 
himself? Having supped full of life’s sweets, he finds 
them palling on Ins taste , having done nothing to earn 
its good things, he cannot appreciate their value “ Like 
a hothouse plant, grown weak and spindling through too 
much shelter and watching, he needs nothing so much as 
to be set in the open air of the world, and to grow strong 
with struggling for existence ” 

Mere hardship, of course, will not make a man strong, 
but it is an important aid in the development of greatness 
Want, confinement, opposition, roughness alternating with 
smoothness, difficulty with ease, storm with sunshine, 
sorrow with joy — these constitute the discipline of life, 
the education which makes a man of a being who would 
otherwise be little better than an animal It has been 
justly said that m deprivation alone there is untold might 
Imprison a gill of water in a solid rock, and deprive it of 
heat, and it will burst its flinty bonds as did Samson the 
cords of the Philistines Apply a match to a pound of 
powder m the open air, and it explodes with a harmless 
flash , but confine it m a rifle-barrel, and tease it with the 
minutest spark, and it carries doom to a distant life. 
Great men can no more be made without trials than 
bncks can be made without fire Indeed, the freightage 
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of a great mind can be estimated only by the amount of 
displacement it creates Thousands of men are bemoan- 
ing their poverty or obscurity, who might have won nches 
or honour had they only been compelled by early hard- 
ships to cry with Bums, — 

“ Come, Firm Resolve, take thou the van, 

Thou stalk of ca 1 hemp m man !” 

and to task to the uttermost all their faculties 

In past ages men believed in the existence of ghosts — 
a belief which has disappeared before the light of intelli- 
gence, but the truth is they really exist, only in a dif- 
ferent form from that with which the popular imagination 
has invested them A ghost is popularly supposed to be 
a soul without a body, fond of darkness and graveyards, 
and wearing a thin white drapery, which you can see, but 
not touch Tom Hyer might strike through it without 
hitting or hurting it A character in one of Dickens’s 
novels knew a ghost “because he could see straight 
through the body to the buttons on the back of the 
coat” But the real ghost is the man who has no pluck , 
no perseverance, firmness, or energy, no backbone of 
determination , m short, the pigeon-livered thing, for it is 
not worthy to be called a man, that has a body without a 
soul Well has Shakespeare said that — 

“In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men The sea being smooth. 

How many shallow bawblc boats dare sail 
Upon her patient breast, making their way 
■With those of nobler bulk ! 

But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 
The gentle Thetis, and, anon, behold 
The strong-ribbed bark through liquid mountains cut. 
Bounding between the two moist elements, 

Like Perseus’ horse, where’s then the saucy boat, 

■Whose weak, untimbcrcd sides but even now 
Co rivalled greatness ?” 
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After all, there is but one true way m which to meet 
the troubles and .trials of life, and that is to encounter 
them unflinchingly It is doubtless very pleasant to sit 
m some snug loophole of retreat, and now and then, 
oystcr-like, cautiously open one’s bivalves, and thank God 
he is not buffeting the billows like his fellows Those 
who risk nothing can, of course, lose nothing, sowing no 
hopes, they cannot suffer from the blight of disappoint- 
ment But let him who is enlisted for the war expect to 
meet the foe Either accept the advice of the tawny 
Philip to lus hesitating warrior — “Go away with the 
children and the squaws ” — or be prepared, not only for 
the contest, but for its consequences Fortunately, ad- 
versity is often like a panther, look it boldly m the face, 
and it turns cowering aw r ay from you. It is with life's , 
troubles as with the risks of the battle-field, there is 
always less of aggregate danger to the party that stands 
firm than to that which gives way — the cowards being 
always cut down ingloriously in the fight 

No doubt it is easier to moralise on “the uses ot 
adversity ’ than to bear it We are aw’are that it is hard 
to begin life without a dollar, hard to be poor, and 
harder to seem poor in the eyes of others No young 
man, especially no young man in our cities, likes to make 
his entice in life with lus boots patched, to wear an 
antediluvian hat, and clean gloves smelling of camphene 
and economy, nor to carry a cotton umbrella, nor to 
ask a girl to marry him and live m the “ sky-parlour” of 
a cheap boarding-house We all like to drive along 
smoothly, to have a fine turn-out, to have the hinges of 
life oiled, the backs padded, and the seats cushioned 
But such is not the road to success m any profession or 
calling , and if you are poor, and feel that you cannot 
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climb the steeps of life unassisted — that you must be 
earned in a vehicle, instead of trudging- on foot along the 
dusty highway — then confess your weakness, and seek 
your Hercules in the first heiress who is as wanting m 
judgment as you m nerve and resolution Marry $5,000 
a year, if you can, and be a stall-fed ox for the remamdei 
of your days But do not while thus “ boosted ” into 
boast of your success Do not, while rising m the ivorld 
like a balloon, by pressure from without instead of from 
within, fancy you have any claim to triumph "-The world 
will touch its hat to you, and give you plenty of cere- 
monious respect , but its real regard, its loftiest esteem, 
it will reserve for the moral hero who has the nerve to 
throw his hat into the ring, and fight out the battle of life 
in a manly and creditable way 
There are some persons who deny that men owe their 
positions in life mainly to themselves They explain all 
the differences in ivorldly success by the magic word 
“ fortune ” Others attribute all great or rare success to 
that indefinable quality which they call genius, and, no 
doubt, there are native differences m the intellectual 
stature ot men, but not to the extreme imagined There 
axe no giants like those of Brobdingnag, nor pygmies like 
those of Lihput It matters not what are a man’s 
natural gifts , he can never attain in any profession to 
high success without going through with a vast deal of 
woik which, taken by itself, would rightly be called 
drudgery, and hence some one has defined genius as 
“ an immense capacity for taking trouble ” 

What is the difference that distinguishes the musician 
or the painter from the mere amateur ? What is it, as one 
has wisely said, “but the long-continued discipline of 
hand, of ear, of eye, which has made all the faculties of 
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body and of mind subservient to the purposes of the art? 
The man who has no such training may have, to begin 
with, the same natural faculties, the same genius, the 
same inspiration , but they are not cultivated, and they 
have no command over the only means by which thur 
fine conceptions can be expressed And what is the 
cultivation which such genius always needs? It needs 
unwearied labour at what to another nnn would seem the 
drudgery of the art , what only ceases to be drudgery 
because the light of genius is always present in every 
trifling act Nothing can be a greater mistake than to 
suppose that genius dispenses with labour What genius 
does is to inspire the soul vv ith a pow er to persevere m 
the labour that is needed , but the greatest geniuses m 
every art invariably labour at their art far more than 
all others, because their genius shows them the value ol 
such patient labour, and aids them to persist in it 
It is the loving labour at his own tasks which makes a 
man a thorough scholar It is incessant practice which 
makes a man skilful at a game. And why is all this ? 
Apparently because our nature is so framed that 111 this 
way only can any knowledge, or skill, or art, or faculty, 
or whatever else we may call that which enables us to do 
what we wish to do really well, be so worked into us as to 
be completely ours To see how to do a thing is not 
enough The power of really doing it implies that the 
needful science or skill shall have penetrated us through 
and through until we do instinctively, almost mechanically, 
all that is needed for the purpose , until the little trifles 
which are so hard always to attend to, and which are so 
absolutely necessary to true success, cease to demand 
attention, because, indeed, it w ould require an effort not 
to do them , until in all trivial matters we do the right 
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thing as unconsciously, as instantaneously, as we put out 
our hands to break our fall whenever our foot slips under 
us as we walk ” 1 

It is almost impossible to exaggerate the wonders that 
may be wrought in a brief lifetime by intense and persistent 
labour urged on by an iron will The enormous labour 
and preparatory training which men undergo for com- 
paratively low and trivial accomplishments should shame 
the indolent and the supine who are engaged m noble 
pursuits You will see one man toiling for years to draw 
sweet strains from a fiddle-stnng, or to bring down a 
pigeon on the wing , another tasking his inventive powers, 
and tortunng verbs and substantives like a Spanish 
inquisitor, to become a punster , a third devoting half his 
life to acquiring the art of balancing himself on a rope, or 
of standing on his head on the top of a pole , a fourth 
spending time enough in getting a mastery of chess to go 
through the entire circle of the sciences, and learn half a 
dozen languages A Taghom, to insure the agility and 
bounds of the evening, rehearses her pirouettes again and 
again, for hours together, till she falls down exhausted, 
and has to be undressed, sponged, and resuscitated ere 
she is conscious You listen to a Jaell, a Strakosch, or 
other great pianist, -whose touch seems miraculous, and, 
as his fingers glide rapidly over the keys, you almost 
imagine that they are instinct with thought and feeling 
oozing from their tips, as if the soul had left its inner seat 
to descend into his hands But, on inquiry, you learn 
that from the age of si\ or eight to manhood he sat on 
'the piano-stool fiom morning till night, practising almost 
without interruption, except for meals and elementary 
instruction, and that incessant toil was the price of the 
skill which affects Uo like magic 

1 Dr Temple’s 41 Rugby Sermons " Third Series. 
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Handel, the composer, had a harpsichord, every key of 
which, by incessant practice, was hollowed like the bowl 
of a spoon When an East Indian is learning archery, he 

is compelled by his master to e\ercise the attitude and 
drawing the string to his ear, secundum ailem , for three 
months together, before he is suffered to set an arrow' 
Half the intellectual and physical efforts wluchareput forth 
by some persons for petty or worthless, perhaps shameful 
objects, would suffice, m many cases, if directed to noble 
ends, to place them on a level with the great lights of the 
age — the superior intelligences of art, literature, and 
science — and to lay the foundation of a glory which 
might vie hereafter with that of “ the mighty dead ” And 
yet the cry of most dullards, and of many who are not, 
is, “ I am too low m the scale , it is of no use for me to 
try to rise, I am not, and never shall be, anybody ” But 
does a prisoner cling to his captivity and hug his fetters 
because his dungeon is low and dark and noisome? No, 
he pants for the “ upper air ” all the more aspiringly 
The very consciousness of his prostration should be a 
spur stimulating one to raise himself by all possible 
, efforts 

No man should be discouraged because he does not 
get on rapidly in his calling from the start In the more 
intellectual professions especially, it should be remembered 
that a solid cnaracter is not the growth of a day, that the 
mental faculties are not matured e\ccpt by long and 
laborious culture To refine the taste, to fortify the 
reasoning faculty with its appropriate discipline, to store 
the cells of the memory with varied and useful learning, 
to tram all the powers of the mind symmetrically, is the 
work of calm and studious years A young man’s educa- 
tion has been of little use to him if it has not taught him 

5 
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to check the fretful impatience, the eager haste to drink 
the cup of life, the desire to exhaust the intoxicating 
draughts of ambition, which is characteristic of young 
America. The motto of Gideon’s fatigued but determined 
troop — Faint, yet pui suing — should be that of every 
earnest man when baffled by hindrances and discourage- 
ments Let him patiently bide his time, steadily and 
conscientiously doing his daily work, that, when a great 
occasion comes, he may be equal to it “To know how 
to iuatt," said De Maistre, “is the great secret of 
success ” 

It is now well known that the Duke of Wellington, 
when a subaltern, was anxious to retire from the army, 
where he despaired of advancement, and actually applied 
to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland for a commissionership 
of customs Yet he conquered success at last, as did the 
immortal Havelock, who lived m comparative obscurity 
till he was far advanced in life, and who, ten years before 
his death, could not have anticipated that he would ever 
gam a name in history But when the auspicious moment 
came, a few months only sufficed to build up that edifice 
of success and fame for which his whole previous life had , 
been a training Ten years ago Moltke was unknown to 
the world, though he had already reached the mature age 
of sixty-one Yet he had no less genius then than when 
by his masterly combinations he was humbling Austria, 
or winning more brilliant triumphs in the late campaign 
against France Some of the most successful lawyers have 

passed many years in obscurity before their abilities were 
recognised When the late Mr Chitty was consulted by 
an anxious father about the qualifications of the bar, he 
asked, “ Can your son eat sawdust without butter? ” Sir 
Samuel Ronnlly.one of the most distinguished chancery 
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lawyers of England, had made no progress in his legal 
career at the end of his sixth or seventh circuit “ When 
a man first makes his appearance in court," says he, “ no 
attorney is disposed to try the experiment whether he has 
any talents , and when a man’s face has become familiar 
by his long having been a silent spectator of the business 
done by others, his not being employed is supposed to 
proceed from his incapacity, and is alone considered as 
sufficient evidence that he must have been tried and 
rejected " In spite of this inauspicious beginning, 
Romilly attained at last to a success which his wildest 
and most sanguine dreams had never painted to him, 
gaining an income of ^£S,ooo or ^9,000 a yeai 
John Scott, afterwards Lord Eldon, rose at first si only 
to distinction While studying law at London, he rose at 
four every morning and studied till late at night, binding 
a wet towel round his head to keep himself awake '1 00 
poor to study under a special pleader, he copied out 
three folio volumes from a manuscript collection of pre 
cedents When finally called to the bar, he hung long 
about the courts without employment His prospects 
were so gloomy that he meditated leaving the metropolis 
and settling down as a provincial barrister^ in Newcastle, 
where a comfortable house in High Street was his castle 
m air It was agreed between him and his wife that 
whatever he got dunng the first eleven months should be 
his, and whatever lie got in the twelfth month should be 
hers “ What a stingy dog," he says, “ I must lnve been 
to have made such a bargain 1 I would not have done so 
afterwards But, however, so it was , and how do you 
think it turned out ? In the twelfth month I received half- 
a-guinea , eighteen pence went for fees, and Bessy got 
nine shillings , in the other eleven months I got not one 
shilling " 
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In the second year of his profession, “ business,” wrote 
the elder brother, William, to the second, Henry, “ is very 
dull with poor Jack — very dull indeed , and, of conse- 
quence, he is not very lively I heartily wish that business 
may brishen a little, or he will be heartily sick of his pro- 
fession I do all I can to keep up his spirits, but he is 
very gloomy ” Early in the third year occurred a case 
which laid the foundation of his fame As he left West- 
minster Hall, a respectable solicitor touched him on the 
shoulder, and said, “ Young man, your bread-and-butter 
is cut for life” In about eight years from his call to the 
bar he was on the high road to its highest honours Dunng 
the six years he was attorney- general, his annual emolu- 
ments varied from ^10,000 to ;£ 12,000 

After he had become Lord Chancellor, an application 
was made to him one day for an order to allow a young 
man an income of two hundred a year out of an estate m 
dispute “ Young gentleman,” said Lord Eldon, seeing 
the applicant in court, “ I hope that you will reflect that 
this is a very critical order I am making in your favour 
This sum may furnish opportunity to talent, or it may 
paralyse all exertions If I had had a certain two 
hundred a yea* at your age, I should not now be sitting 
where I am ” When Wilherforce asked the Chancellor’s 
advice about the best mode of study for the young Grants, 
to fit them for the bar,— “ I have no rule to give them,” 
was the reply, “but that they must make up their minds 
to live like a hermit and worklike a horse ” Happily, it 
has been said, the hermit-and-horse life need not be long, 
or it would be better to turn galley-slave 
Lord Kenyon and Lord Thurlow began their legal 
careers under circumstances similar to those of Eldon. 
The two used to dme together, in vacation, at a small 
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eating-house near Chancery Lane, London, where their 
meal was supplied to them at sevenpence-halfpenny a 
head Lord Camden, though a judge’s son, went the 
Western Circuit for ten or twelve years without success, 
and at last resolved on trying one circuit more, and then 
retiring upon his fellowship A legal friend, hearing of 
this resolution, contrived to get him retained as his own 
junior in a case of some importance, and then absented 
himself on the plea of illness Camden won the case, 
and thenceforth was on the high road to prosperity and 
fame 

Lord Ellenborough’s early experience at the bar was 
yet more painful than that of any of the great men we 
have named The son of a bishop, and a wrangler at 
Cambridge, he was an eminently proud man, perfeedy 
conscious of Ins superiority , yet, as a student, he reso- 
lutely submitted to all that drudgery w ithout which no man 
can become a great lawyer, however he may distinguish 
himself as an advocate Writing from the Inner Temple 
at this time to a college friend, Archdeacon Coxe, he 
says “ Let us cheerfully push our way in our different 
lines the path of neither of us is strewed with Toses, but 
they will terminate m happiness and honour I cannot, 
however, now and then help sighing, when I think how 
inglorious an apprenticeship we both of us serve to am- 
bition, while you teach a child his rudiments, and I drudge 
the pen for attorneys But if knowledge and a respectable 
situation are to be purchased only on these terms, I, for 
my part, can readily say, Hac met cede placet Do not 
commend my industry too soon , application w'ears for 
me, at present, the charm of novelty, upon a longer 
acquaintance, I may grow tired of it ” He did not tire 
of it, however, for he possessed, to a degree that is rarely 
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e>lubited even by the resolute, an indomitable will, and 
when distaste, disinclination, or weariness crept over him, 
as they mil, at times, over the most determined men, he 
would write and set before his aching eyes, “ Read or 
starve 1” three monosyllables which have achieved as 
many miracles as even the magic word “ Failure 1 ” For 
many years he found little to do as a legal practitioner, 
till, through a family connection, he was employed in the 
defence of Warren Hastings, when he was repaid for years 
of toil and privation by rising at once to distinction 
Lord Campbell, late Lord Chancellor of England, rose 
slowly and after many struggles to his high position, having 
been compelled by poverty to report for the press while 
qualifying himself for the practice of the law At the 
beginning of his career, he used to walk from county 
town to county town when on circuit, being unable to 
afford the luxury of riding Lord Mansfield came to the 
bar with a brilliant reputation for scholarship and elo- 
quence, yet even he did not scale the rugged steeps of 
fame and honour at once He used to say that he knew 
no interval between no income and three thousand pounds 
a year Not a few years had elapsed since his call to the 
bar, and he had found no opportunity of displaying his 
abilities, when lus senior in a case, Sergeant Eyre, as the 
tradition goes, was seized with a fit, and the conduct of 
the case devolved on Murray Obtaining, by the favour 
of the presiding judge, a short adjournment, he made so 
admirable a speech that clients rushed to him m crowds 
The experience of medical practitioners is not unlike 
that of lawyers Men of the highest ability have read and 
observed for years m poverty and obscurity before they 
have gained a respectable practice In 1788 a medical 
student at Edinburgh University lived in the third storey 
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of a house in Bristol Street, in a room which cost him six. 
shillings and sixpence a week. In after lifewlicn swaying 
the surgical sceptre of England as Sir Astley Cooper, his 
professional income in a single year amounted to ,£23,000 , 
and yet, during the first twelve months after lie had 
settled down m London, his private practice yielded but 
five guineas It is much the same m all professions and 
callings It costs many a hard struggle to earn one’s bare 
expenses, at first, but when the tide is turned, the dollars 
come rolling m like an avalanche, “ not m single spies, 
but m battalions” Nothing, said lalleyrand, is so 
successful as success 

Nearly all of the world’s great scholars, artists, authors, 
and philosophers, as well as the men who have become 
famous by the invention of new processes, or the improve 
ment of old sciences, have forced their way to distinction 
against many trials and discouragements Dr Adam 
Clarke, the well-known Wesleyan commentator, was the 
son of a poor Irish schoolmaster When at the age of 
twenty he sought in England employment as a preacher 
his slender pecuniary outfit was soon reduced to three 
halfpence , yet, with the sum m his pocket, he was able 
to say to Wesley, “ I wish to do and be what God pleases,” 
and was sent at once to his work 'Ihe labour he didfor 
many years was of the humblest and most laborious kind , 
yet he adhered resolutely to the advice given him by 
Wesley, “to cultivate his mmd so far as his circumstances 
would allow, and never to forget anything he had evei 
learned " Having acquired some knowledge of Oriental 
tongues, he began to wish earnestly for a polyglot Bible 
but three pounds per quarter and his food, which was the 
whole of income as a preacher, could ill supply any sum 
for the purchase of books, Unexpectedly he received a 
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banknote for ten pounds from a friend, and exclaiming, 
“Here is the polyglot/’ wrote to London for a copy, 
which he obtained for exactly ten pounds, from which 
time his progress m his favourite studies was extremely 
rapid He denied the possibility of having too many 
uons m the fire, and, writing to a fnend, playfully said, 
“ I think it strange that you are of the opinion that we 
cannot carry on consentaneously two or three languages 
at a time. If I could not do so, I think I should be 
tempted to run out into the street, and dash the place 
lv here the brains should be against the first post I met ” 

It is related of Dr Adam, the distinguished Rector of 
the High School of Edinburgh, that when at college he 
had to be content with a penny roll for ,his dinner 
Similar to those of Dr Adam and Dr Clarke, though 
moie severe, were the early trials of Samuel Drew At 
the age of ten he was apprenticed to a shoemaker, a 
calling which he continued to follow long after he had 
become celebrated as an author For days and days 
together m his early life he was too poor to spend even a 
penny for his dinner, and he was accustomed, when 
dinner-time came, to tie his apron-stnng tighter to lessen 
the pang of hunger, and go on to work till evening 
Through years of hardship and drudgery his courage 
never forsook him, amidst ceaseless labour he strove 
unremittingly to improve his mind, studying astronomy, 
history, and metaphysics , and, finally, from the humblest 
circumstances, he rose to occupy a conspicuous place m 
England as an author, a philospher, and a metaphysician 
The notice of a metaphysician brings to mmd the history 
of the late Sir William Hamilton, who, notwithstanding 
his great ability and encyclopiedic erudition, did not find 
till his forty-eighth year the position for which he was so 
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pre-eminently qualified, and to which he may be said to 
have had a natural right, namely, a university chair For 
sivand-twenty years he competed unsuccessfully Tot 
poorly paid chairs m Scotland, and though at forty 
recognised as the most learned scholar of his day in 
the history of philosophy, was elected finally only by a 
majority of four votes over a competitor far inferior 
The history of authorship is a history of straggles, 
privations, and trials rarely equalled m any other calling 
Many of the boohs which have sold most rapidly or won 
the highest reputation for their authors went a long tune 
begging for publishers 1 he life of Balzac, the French 
4 author, whose brilliant abilities won for him' at last such 
wealth, fame, and influence in France, is a type of many 
a literaiy career At the age of twenty his wealthy 
parents wished to make him a notary He announced 
Ins determination to become an author “ But,” urged 
the father, ‘'do you not know to what stale the occupa- 
tion of a writer will lead you ? In litcratuie a man must 
be either king or a hodman” “Very well,” replied 
Balzac, “/ will he kingT' The family left town, the 
youth was left to his fate m a garret, with the magnificent 
allowance of twenty-five francs a month The first ten 
years he lought with poverty and all its evils , the second 
decade made him his own master “ These ten years,” 
says a writer m a British magazine from which wc gather 
these facts, “ were years of glory, wealth, aud luxury He 
had really won the literary crown, as m youth he pre- 
dicted. But it w T as won by dint of labour such as 
ordinary men can scarcely conceive , and, in his passage 
to his goal of success, he w r ent through all the terrible 
vicissitudes of poverty, debt, and contention His later 
residences were palaces, nJily decorated with the choicest 
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furniture that could be procured, full of beautiful and 
rare pictures, statuary, and valuable curiosities During 
his career he had seven different residences The first 
was the bare garret in the Rue Lesdiguibres, where m 
silence, in hunger, and in the deepest poverty his genius 
consolidated itself 

The most successful men in America, both m early and 
m later times, have nearly all fought their way to wealth 
or distinction against formidable obstacles Rumford, 
Franklin, Rittenhouse, Patrick Henry, Bowditch, Clay, 
Webster, Jackson, Douglas, Lincoln, Grant, were all the 
sons of poor parents Senator Wilson, who was for a 
long time a shoemaker, said recently, in addressing the* 
people of Great Falls, NH,“I was born here m your 
county I was born in poverty Want sat by my cradle. 

I know what it is to ask a mother for bread when she has 
none to give I left my home at ten years of age, and 
served an apprenticeship of eleven years, receiving a 
month’s schooling each year, and at the end of eleven 
years’ hard work a yoke of oxen and six sheep, which 
brought me eighty-four dollars A dollar would cover 
every penny I spent from the time I wa§ born until I was 
twenty-one years of age I know w'hat it is to travel 
weary miles and ask my fellow-men to give me leave to 
toil I remember that in September 1833 I walked into 
your village from my native town, and went through your 
mills seeking employment If anybody had offered me 
eight or nine dollars a month, I should have accepted 
it gladly I went down to Salmon Pall, I went to 
Dover, I went to Newmarket, and tried to get work, 
without success, and I returned home weaiy, but not 
discouraged, and put my pack on my back, and walked 
to the town where I now live, and learned a mechanic’s 
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trade. The first month I worked after I was twenty-one 
years of age I went into the woods, drove team, cut miU- 
logs, and chopped wood , and though I rose m the morn- 
ing before daylight and worked hard until after dark at 
night, I received for it the magnificent sum of two 
dollars And when I got the money those dollars 
looked to me as large as the moon looks to-night ” 

Thurlow Weed, for a long time one of the most 
influential editors and politicians of the country, pub 
lished recently a sketch of his early life, in which he 
thus speaks of his efforts at self-culture “Many a 
farmer’s son has found the best opportunities for mental 
improvement m his intervals of leisure while tending 

* sap bush ' Such, at any rate, was my experience At 
night you had only to feed the kettles and keep up the 
fires, the sap having been gathered and the wood cut 

* before dark ’ During the day we would always lay m a 
good stock of * fat pine,’ by the light of which, blazing 
bright before the sugar-house, in the posture the serpent 
was condemned to assume as a penalty for tempting our 
great first grandmother, I passed many and many a 
delightful night in reading I remember in this way to 
have read a history of the French Revolution, and to 
have obtained from it a better and more enduring know- 
ledge of its events and horrors, and of the actors in that 
great national tragedy, than I have received from all sub 
sequent reading I remember also how’ happy I was m 
being able to borrow the book of a Mr Keyes, after a 
two mile tramp through the snow’, shoeless, my ieei 
swaddled m remnants of a rag carpet” 

Henry Ward Beecher, the most eloquent and popular 
preacher m the w'orld, began preaching in an obscure 
town in Indiana to a church of nineteen members The 
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building m which he delivered his sermons would not 
hold over a hundred and fifty people , it had no lamps 
and no hymn-books, and the whole congregation could 
hardly raise from two hundred to two hundred and fifty 
dollars salary “ There was nobody m the church to light 
the lamps,” he says, m a late lecture at New Haven, “and 
they could not afford to get a sexton Such a thing was 
unknown in the primitive simplicity of that Hoosier time. 
Well, I unanimously elected myself to be the sexton 
I swept out the church, trimmed the lamps, and lighted 
them I was literally the light of that church I didn’t 
stop to groan about it or moan about it, but I did it ” 
The most successful editors in this country have gradu- 
ated, not from a college, but from a printing-office The 
history of Horace Greeley, the editor-in-chief of the most 
powerful and widely circulated political journal in 
America, is familiar to all He began life at the bottom 
of the ladder, and reached the top by his own efforts, 
without asking help from friends or relatives The early 
life of James Brooks, the editor and proprietor of the 
New York Daily Express , as detailed by a leading 
religious journal,- 1 is a type of the triumphant contention 
with obstacles by which many a poor boy has found his 
way to the editorial chair or to a seat in Congress Mr 
Brooks began his career as a clerk in the village of 
Androscoggin, Me , where he was to remain till twenty- 
one years of age, when by contract he was to receive as 
capital from his employer a hogshead of New England 
rum Unfortunately for his employer and the hogshead 
of rum, the town library was kept in the “ store,” of which 
the clerk made a liberal use His first venture in business 
enabled him to save money enough to pay one dollar a 
* The New York Independent. 
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week for his board, while a ktnd gentleman assisted him 
to go to school As soon as he knew enough to teach 
school he began as a pedagogue on the liberal salary of 
ten dollars per month and his board In a year he was 
ncli enough to enter Walerville College Studying and 
teaching by turns, he graduated at the end of two years, 
carrying his trunk to the stage-office, as he did when he 
entered, to save a few of his hard-earned and scanty 
shillings From this hour he provided a home for Ins 
mother and her two younger children, his father having 
died m Ins childhood 

Mr Brooks next studied law with the noted John 
Neal, of Portland, taught school, and at the same time 
wrote a series of anonymous letters for the Pot Hand 
Advertise/, a daily Whig paper, which were so popular 
that its proprietor made him an offer of five hundred 
dollars per year to write constantly for his journal At 
this time, though only twenty years old, he had become 
one of the most popular and eloquent orators of his 
State. After serving in the Legislature of Maine, m 
connection with his editorial duties on the Portland Ad- 
vertiser he went to Washington m 1S32, and began the 
series of letters which for the first time caught up and 
reflected m clear and brilliant light the multiform life of 
the American capital The letters became immediately 
popular, and were copied by the press from Maine to 
Louisiana One of the most signal proofs of their bril- 
liancy and power is to be found in the words of Senator 
Wilson “I shall never forget what those letters w T erc to 
me The first I had ever read, they came to me m m> 
obscurity and poverty as the revelation of an unknown 
and wonderful life They made me want to go to 
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Washington They made me feel that I must go there, 
and see the men and witness the nattonal scenes which I 
read about in these letters ” 

Subsequently Mr Brooks wrote a series of letters from 
the Southern States , then visited Europe, and, travelling 
on foot through the principal countries, sent home to the 
Pot Hand Adveitiset letters depicting almost every phase 
of life, from that seen in the palace of the nobleman to 
the cottage of the peasant Next he started the New 
Yotk Exp ess, canying it alone for years under a heavy 
load of debt and discouragement — acting as leading 
editor, reporter, day editor, night editor, and even type- 
setter — and in 1849 was elected to Congress as a repre- 
sentative of New York City, a phee which, with the ex- 
ception of a single term, he has held ever since In that 
place he has distinguished himself by his eloquence and 
high legislative qualities, representing in the House, it is 
said, the type of culture and oratory of which Mr 
Sumner is the exemplar in the Senate 

Even those successful men who have begun their pro- 
fessional careers in America under favourable circum- 
stances have not gone through the battle of life unscathed 
They all bear in their faces and bodies the scars of the 
fighting man — the signs of desperate conflict Such was 
emphatically the case with Rufus Choate, as his haggard 
face and trembling, nervous frame too plainly showed, 
and such, if we may trust a reporter of a New York 
paper, is the case with one of the most Dnlhant lawyers 
of that city “ In that pale and almost emaciated face,” 
says the writer, “ that fragile enwrapment of body which 
seems shaken with the earnestness of its own talk under 
the picture of Humboldt at the mantelpiece, is packed 
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that library of knowledge and that fiery concentration of 
eloquent speech winch, collectively, make up the product 
among men called William M Evarts He looks like a 
man whom his soul has burned up with its own intensity 
till all that was inflammable has exhaled, leaving a tlnn 
asbestos body, and a face lit up with great, weird, far- 
seeing eyes He seldom laughs, but he is not ungenial, only 
so immeasurably m earnest that he has no time to laugh ” 
It is true that in every calling one meets sometimes 
with obstacles that seem utterly insurmountable — obstacles 
which baffle for a time the sagacity and energy of the 
most determined men, and almost compel them to gi\ e 
up in despair But ml despeiandum, do not give up, 
reader, while you have health and strength, however dark 
your present prospects The circumstances which now 
obstruct and hem you m (circumstances are made of 
indiarubber for strong men, of iron for weak men) maj 
give way, if you keep on " Go ahead ” — keep pushing 
— and a passage will by-and-by open, as if by magic, 
before you, and your little bark of hope and adventure 
will pass through unharmed, as did Dr Kane’s boats 
more than once through horrible cliffs of ice on either 
side, which threatened to crush them in a moment It 
has been observed that in going through the Notch of 
the White Mountains the road seems frequently to the 
traveller to be shut in by frowning precipices, so as to 
render further progress impossible, but, as he nears 
the obstacles, he finds the path curving gracefully and 
safely along the terrace cut for it through the gorge So 
the fearful obstructions that bid defiance to our progress 
in life are generally only apparent, and will vanish as soon 
as we confront them 
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Even if battling with inward disease, as well as with 
outward foes, you may, with a heroic spirit, triumph m 
the end Men have cured themselves of painful diseases 
by a herculean effort of the volition, and physicians 
always count upon a cheerful, hopeful frame of mind m 
their patients as one of the most important agencies in 
effecting a restoration to health Aaron Burr laid aside 
a wasting fever like a garment, to join the expedition 
against Quebec One of the greatest generals of the 
Thirty Years’ War was Torstenson On account of his 
sufferings from the gout he was usually carried about m 
a litter, yet the rapidity of his movements was the 
astonishment of the world When Douglas Jerrold, being 
very sick, was told by his physician that he must die, 
“ What 1 ” he said, “ and leave a family of helpless chil- 
dren? I won't die'” and die he did not for several 
years When were the prospects of any man gloomier 
than those of Wolfe just before he captured Quebec? 
From his early youth he had suffered severely from a 
fatal disease, and the seeds of others were deep-laid in 
his constitution He had been severely repulsed m an 
attack on Montcalm’s entrenchments south of Quebec , 
his troops weie dispirited , the piomised auxiliaries under 
Amherst and Johnson had failed to arrive, and he him- 
self, through the fatigue and anxiety preying on his deli- 
cate frame, fell violently ill ot a fever Partially recover- 
ing his health, he writes to the Government at home, as 
if to prepare the public mind in England for his failure or 
retreat, a letter full of gloom, concluding thus “ I am 
so far recoveied as to do business, but my constitution 
is entirely ruined, without the consolation of having 
done any considerable service to the State, or without 
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the prospect of it” Within five days only from the date 
of that letter, the Heights of Abraham had been scaled, 
Montcalm defeated, the seemingly impregnable fortress 
surrendered, and the name of Wolfe had become im- 
mortal to all ages 
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1HE WILL AND THE WAY (continue *) l 

Pitch thy behaviour low, thy projects high, 

So shalt thou humble and magnanimous be. 

Sink not m spirit , who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher much than he that means a tree 

George Herbert. 


Kites rise against, not with, the wind No man ever worked 

his passage anywhere m a dead calm — John Neal. 

No man can end with being superior, who will not begin with 
being inferior —Sydney Smith 
“ Les existences foibles vivent dansles douleurs au lieu de les 
changer en apothegmes d’expcrience Elies s'en saturent et s’usent 
en retrogradant chaque jour dans les malheurs consommes Oublier, 
c’est le grand secret des existences fortes et creatnces — oublier h. la 
mamere de la Nature, qui ne se connait point de passe, qui recom- 
mence a toute heure les mystcrcs de ses mfatigablesenfantements ” 

A politician weakly and amiably m the right is no match for a poli- 
tician tenaciousl) and pugnaciously in the wrong — E P Whipple 



OT only perseverance is necessary to worldly 
success, but patience also, or a willingness to 
bide one's time Indeed, of all the lessons 
1 that humanity has to learn m this school of 
the world, the hardest is to wait Not to wait 
with folded hands that claim life’s prizes 


without previous effort, but, having toiled and struggled, 
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and crowded the slow years with trial, to see then no 
results, or perhaps disastrous results, and yet to stand 
firm, to preserve one’s poise, and relax no effort — this, it 
has been truly said, is greatness, whether achieved by 
man or woman The world cannot be circumnavigated 
by one wind The grandest results cannot be achieved 
in a day , the fruits that are best w'orth plucking usually 
ripen the most slowly, and therefore every one who 
would gain a solid success must learn “to labour, and to 
wait ” It is said that a tTanscendentalist, after years of 
profound speculation, came to the conclusion “ to accept 
the universe ” — an example which common natures would 
do well to imitate 

As “ temper is nine-tenths of Christianity,” so cheer- 
fulness and steady labour are nine-tenths of practical 
wisdom A sunny disposition is the very soul of success, 
enabling a man to do double the labour that he could 
without it, and to do it with half the physical and mental 
exhaustion Yet nothing is more common than for men 
to be dissatisfied with their callings, and grumble because 
they are chained to them by the necessity of getting a 
living Losing all interest m their work, they go shifting 
about from this business to that, following nothing long 
enough to make it pay, but just long enough to see that 
it, too, has its thorns, perplexities, and vexations, and 
finally landing in the grave or the poor-house While it 
is true that the round man sometimes gets into the square 
hole, yet, after having spent years in getting used to it, it 
is often better to remain there than to try to better 
lnmself Generally there cannot be a greater error than 
to be constant!) changing one’s calling or business As 
capital tends always to an equilibrium m profits, one kind 
of business pays m the long run just as well as another 
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Look around you, reader, among your acquaintances, 
and you will find that nearly all the successful men have 
stuck resolutely to one pursuit Two lawyers, for example, 
begin to practise at the same time One gives all his 
energies to his profession, lays m day by day a stock of 
legal learning, labours conscientiously upon the few cases 
he has, and waits patiently for years before he finds an 
opportunity to demonstrate his skill and erudition The 
other, impatient of neglect and despairing of clients, 
plunges into politics, becomes an insurance agent, or 
engages m speculation At the end of twenty years the 
latter will be without property and in debt, while the 
former will have a profitable and growing practice, and 
will count his thousands m bank stocks, Government 
bonds, or mortgages So m the mechanical professions 
The same restless, uneasy, discontented spirit which sends 
a mechanic from the East to the South, the Rocky 
Mountains, or California, renders continuous application 
anywhere irksome to him, and so he goes wandering 
about the world, a half-civilised Arab, getting the confi- 
dence of nobody, and almost sure to die insolvent. 

Every man who would get on should try to put heart 
into everything that he does Macaulay tells us that the 
political party to which Halifax belonged was the party 
which at that moment he liked least, because it was the 
party of which at that moment he had the nearest view _ > 
and so every calling has its peculiar cares, anxieties, and 
vexations, which seem more numerous and trying than 
those of any other To fly from them is only to exchange 
them for a different and perhaps more teasing class 
Troubles m some form are incident to man’s imperfection 
It is, therefore, the very wantonness of folly to search 
them out, and brood over and magnify them “ Worry 
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kills more men than work ” The petty trials of life, if 
suffered to wear upon a man, often weaken more than 
great afflictions, as the ship that will survive a hard thump, 
may be sunk by tiny insects boring through her timbers 
There is nothing, it has been well said, like hcart-varmsh 
to cover up the innumerable evils and defects of life 
Cultivate cheerfulness, then , the spectres of neglect, un- 
kmdness, and despair will fly before it as fogs before the 
sun Is your situation uncongenial, do as Sydney Smith 
did when labouring as a poor parish priest at Foston-le- 
Clay, in Yorkshire “ I am resolved,” he said, “ to like 
it, and reconcile myself to it, which is more manly than 
to feign myself above it, and to send up complaints by 
the post of being thrown away, and such like trash ” 
There is no profession so forbidding, no work so crabbed, 
that a man who strives to extract the utmost happiness 
from it may not twine about it the roses of fancy, and 
hide the most of its thorns “ There is always hope,” 
says Carlyle, “in a man that actually and earnestly works 
In idleness alone is there perpetual despair ” 

History and biography abound with examples of signal 
patience showm by great men under trying circumstances 
The Chinese tell of one of their countrymen, a student, 
who, disheartened by the difficulties in his way, threw 
down his bookm despair, when, seeing a woman rubbing 
a crow’bar on a stone, he inquired the reason, and was 
told that she wanted a needle, and thought she w'ould 
rub down the crowbar till she got it small enough Pro- 
voked by this example of patience to “ try again,” he 
resumed his studies, and became one of the three foremost 
scholars in the empire The gentle words of Sir Isaac 
Newton to his dog Diamond, when it upset a lighted 
taper on his desk, by which the labonous calculations of 
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years were destroyed, are familiar to all A like mis- 
chance befell Thomas Carlyle, when he had finished the 
first volume of his “ French Revolution " He lent the 
manuscript to a friend foi perusal, and it having been left 
by some carelessness on the parlour floor, the maid of- 
all-woik, finding what she supposed to be a bundle of 
waste paper, used it to light the kitchen and parlour fires 
The first composition of the book had been a labour of 
love, the drudgery of rewriting it, with no help but 
memory, was contemplated by the author with a degree 
of anguish which it is not easy to conceive Yet, without 
wasting time m plaints, he set resolutely to work, and at 
last triumphantly reproduced the book in the form m 
which it now appears A similar anecdote is told of 
Robert Ainsworth, a celebrated water and antiquary 
of the eighteenth century He had toiled for years in 
compiling a voluminous dictionary of the Latin language, 
during which time he gave so little of his society to his 
wife that, before he had quite completed the work, she 
committed it to the flames Instead of abandoning 
himself to despair, he began at once to rewrite the 
book, which, with almost incredible labour, he finally 
accomplished 

The patience of two of our own countrymen was put to 
an equally severe test When Edward Livingston had 
finished his great code of Louisianian law, he had the 
anguish of beholding the labour of long years perish 
instantly m the flames , yet he was not disheartened, but 
patiently recommenced and reperformed his herculean 
task After Audubon had wandered and toiled for years 
to get accurate representations of American birds, he 
found that two Norwegian rats had in a night destroyed 
two hundred of his original drawings, containing the 
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forms of more than a thousand of the inhabitants of the 
air All were gone but a few bits of gnawed paper, upon 
which the thieving rascals had reared a family of their 
young “The burning heat,” says the noble-hearted 
sufferer, “which instantly rushed through my brain was 
too great to be endured without affecting the whole of my 
nervous system I slept not for several nights, and the 
days passed like days of oblivion, until the animal powers 
being called into action, through the strength ot my 
constitution, I took up my gun, my note-book, and my 
pencils, and went forward to the woods as gaily as if 
nothing had happened ” He set to work again, pleased 
that he might now make better drawings than before, and 
m three years, by his indomitable energy, his portfolio was 
refilled 

There are some professions and places m which 
patience is peculiarly requisite to success It is said 
vhat in London the faculty of sitting still on a chair is 
largely rewarded Men obtain great emoluments because 
they are forty years of age and upwards Medical men, 
we know, get trusted simply because their names have 
appeared for twenty years on the same brass plates on 
the same weather-beaten doors A young attorney’s most 
brilliant speech stands but little chance by the side of a 
greybeard’s prosy argument Even this faculty of sitting 
still, however — often the hardest thing to do — can be 
educed only by culture , and, m general, the old adage is 
true, that there is no excellence or rare success without 
great labour “ Pigeons ready roasted,” said the author 
of that exquisite musical composition, the “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” to a friend, " do not fly into the mouths 
of the most talented artists As a rule, you must first 
catch, pluck, and roast them ” Even the gold of Colorado 
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exacts hard work It cannot be picked op like the stones in 
the streets, nor is it to be coaxed out with kid gloves Men 
of genius have seldom revealed to us how much of their 
fame was due to hard digging There were many head- 
aches before the polished verses that fall so harmoniously 
on your ear were tortured into shape, many a trial before 
Michael Angelo hewed out m marble or personated in 
fresco the auful conceptions of Dante “ Not even the 
Sybante was at ease on his rosebed Even he had some 
labour to perform No hand save his own could un- 
crumple the rose leaf that chafed him ” 

Ninety per cent of what men call genius is a talent for 
hard work, only the remaining tenth is the fancied 
ability of doing things without work The mere drudgery 
which some men aie said to have gone through with in 
executing their plans almost staggers belief To acquire 
a polished style. Lord Chesterfield for many years wrote 
down every brilliant passage he met with in his reading, 
and either translated it into French or, if it was m a 
foreign language, into English A certain eloquence 
became at last, he says, habitual to him, and it would 
have given him more trouble to express himself inele- 
gantly than ever he had taken to avoid the defect To 
gain a mastery of language, Lord Chatham not only used 
to translate Demosthenes into English, but also read 
Bailey’s folio dictionary twice through with discriminating 
attention For the same purpose, his son, William Pitt, 
before he was twenty years old, had read the works of 
nearly all the ancient classic authors, many of them 
aloud, dwelling sometimes for hours on striking passages 
of an orator or historian, noticing their terms of expres- 
sion, and trying to discover the secret of their charm or 
power The “ silver-tongued ” Mansfield not only trans- 
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lated all of Cicero's orations into English, but also 
retranslated the English orations into Latin 

Butler, who exhibits in his “ Hudibras ” an amount of 
wit, comic illustration, and cunous and out-of-the-' 'ay 
learning that is absolutely portentous, kept a common 
place book, in which, according to Dr Johnson, he had 
deposited for many years, not such events or precepts as 
are gathered by reading, but such remarks, similitudes, allu- 
sions, assemblages, or inferences as occasion prompted or 
inclination produced — those thoughts which were gene- 
rated in his own mind and might be usefully applied to 
some future purpose “Such,” adds Johnson, “is the 
labour of those who write for immortality ” Before the 
great essayist himself began the “Rambler” he had 
collected in a commonplace-book a great variety of hints 
for essays Oh different subjects Addison amassed three 
folios of manuscript materials before he began the “ Spec- 
tator ” The papers m that periodical, like most essays 
which have survived the changes of time and the capnce 
of fashion, ■were simply the form which their author chose 
to impart to the world thoughts which, for the most part, 
had long been shaping and clothing themselves with 
v/ords in his own mind 

Jean Paul Richter did the same thing For years he 
went on reading, studying, and observing, making great 
books of extracts for future use, which he called his 
quarnes These note-books contained a kind of reper- 
tory of all the sciences, and he also carefully noted 
down his daily observations of living nature The great 
Catholic writer, De Maistre, for more than thirty years 
noted down whatever he met with of striking interest in 
his reading, accompanying his extracts with comments , 
and he also placed in the same “immense volumes’ 
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those “ thoughts of the moment, those sudden lllumma 
lions, which are extinguished without result if the flash is 
not made permanent by writing ” Hume toiled thirteen 
hours a day while prepanng his “ History of England ” 
Lord Bacon, notwithstanding the fertility of Ins mind, 
economised his thoughts, as the many manuscripts he 
left, entitled “Sudden Thoughts set down for Use," 
abundantly testify Erskme made numerous extracts 
from Burke, of whom he was an intense admirer, and 
Lord Eldon copied Coke upon Littleton twice, rereading 
that crabbed work till his whole mind was saturated with 
its lore and spirit Southey was unwearied in his efforts 
to prepare himself to write Not content with a mere 
reference in a table-book, whenever he met with anything 
available in Ins reading he marked the passage with his 
pencil, and it was transcnbed, docketed, and deposited 
in an array of pigeon-holes Nothing short of this 
exhausting industry could have produced the “ Common- 
place Book ” or the “ Doctor ” 

When we look at the prodigious acquisitions of some 
men and the colossal performances of others, we are apt 
to think that such persons enjoy an immunity from the 
general law — that the former class know intuitively with- 
out the trouble of learnmg, and that the latter execute 
great works without any real toil We are apt to fancy 
that men of transcendent abilities are endowed with some 
special faculty — with one sense more than belongs to 
common men In contemplating the wondrous creations 
of Shakespeare or the masterpieces of Milton and Dante, 
in thinking of Newton discovering the mechanism of the 
heavens, of Watt constructing the steam-engine, or of 
Morse inventing the electric telegraph, we are so utterly 
baffled m attempting to trace the process by which they 
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reach these results that we are tempted to ascnbe them 
to a species of second-sight rather than to the normal 
workings of the human mind Even such histones as 
those of Gibbon, Guizot, and Buckle imply a capacity of 
acquiring knowledge and a tenacity of memory so immea- 
surably beyond those of common men that we are apt 
to think these faculties m them to be different m kind as 
well as in degree But a peep into the biographies of 
these and other great men dissipates these illusions We 
find that, almost without exception, the men of brilliant 
genius, whether poets, orators, statesmen, historians, 
generals, or teachers, have been the hardest kind of 
workers, toiling more laboriously than smiths or carpenteis, 
and that the reason why they have surpassed other men is 
simply that they have taken more pams than other men 
Few of the great works of genius have been thrown off 
amid luxuries and abundant leisure Generally they have 
been elaborated m the intervals of less congenial toils, 
amidst neglect, anxiety, and privation The men who 
have spread light through the world, it has been trul) 
said, had often scarcely oil for the lamp by which they 
worked , they that have left imperishable records of their 
minds had often little to support the body, and gave forth 
the incense m which their knowledge is embalmed “ in 
self-consuming flames” But poor or independent in 
circumstances, the great men of the world have worked 
Heyne, the great German classicist, shelled the peas for 
his dinner with one hand, while he annotated Tibullus 
with the other Matthew Hale, while a student of law 
studied sixteen hours a day Sir Thomas More and 
Bishops Jewell and Burnett began studying every mom 
mg at four o’clock Paley rose at five , Gibbon was hard 
at work, the year round, at six. Burke was the most 
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laborious and indefatigable of human beings, Pascal 
hilled himself by study, or rather by study without 
exercise, Cicero narrowly escaped death from the same 
cause. Hooker, Barrow, and Jeremy Taylor were indus- 
trious scholars , Milton kept to his books as regularly as 
a merchant or an attorney “ My morning haunts,” 
proudly says the latter, m one of the few passages m 
which he gives us a peep into his private life, “are 
where they should be — at home, not sleeping or con- 
cocting the surfeits of an irregular feast, but up and 
stirring, m wmter, often ere the sound of any bell 
awakens men to labour or devotion , in summer, as oft 
with the bird that first rouses, or not much tardier, to read 
good authors, or cause them to be read, till attention be 
weary or memory have its full freight , then with useful 
and generous labours preserving the body’s health and 
hardiness 

The old idea of a genius, once so popular with lazy 
men, as one who never studies, or who studies nobody 
can tell when — at midnight, or at odd times and intervals 
wlien the fit chances to be upon him — and who scorns to 
be shackled by methods or rules, is now pretty nearly 
exploded It is acknowledged by all sensible men that, 
as Dr Dewey says, “ genius will study , it is that in the 
mind that does study, that is the very nature of it” 
“ There is but one method of attaining to excellence,’’ 
says Sydney Smith, “and that is hard labour, and a man 
who will not pay that pnee for distinction had better at 
once dedicate himself to the pursuit of the fox, or sport 
with the tangles of Nesera’s hair, or talk of bullocks and 
-glory in the goadl There are many modes of being 
frivolous, and not a few of being useful , there is but one 
mode of being intellectually great ” 
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We hear a great deal about the extempore productions 
of men of genius— great works dashed off at a heat , but 
could we learn the secrets of the literary workshop, we 
should find that most of these marvellous improvisations, 
like the cut-and-dry elaborate impromptus of conversation, 
which have been kept m pickle for weeks, have been the 
result of years of anxious thought and care Sheridan is 
said to have written “ Pizarro ” at Drury Lane Theatre 
over port wine and sandwiches , but every one familiar 
with his life knows that he was a literary trickster, who 
polished and repolished the brilliant off-hand sayings 
with which he used to dazzle the House of Commons 
with the greatest care — that they were, m fact, the results 
of previous reflections, kept ready for use m a memo- 
randum-book The brunt of the labour upon “ Pizarro ” 
had probably been done before he set pen to paper 
No man appears to write with more ease than Dickens, 
yet a published letter of his shows that when he was 
brooding over a new book his whole soul was “pos- 
sessed,” haunted, spirit-driven by one idea, and he 
used to go wandering about at night into the strangest 
places, seeking rest, and finding none till he was 
delivered When that little Chnstmas book, “The 
Chimes,” was about to rise from the ocean depths of 
his thought he shut himself up for a month close and 
tight, till all his affections and passions got twined and 
knotted up in it, and, long ere he reached the end, he 
became “haggard as a murderer” It is said that on 
bemg requested to read at his public recitations a new 
selection from his writings he replied that he had not the 
time to prepare himself, as he was m the habit of reading 
a piece once a day for six months before reciting it m 
public. That the author of “David Copperfield” had 
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little faith m improvisations is evident from the following 
golden words “ The one serviceable, safe, certain, 
remunerative, attainable quality m every study and every 
pursuit is the quality of attention My own invention or 
imagination, such as it is, I can most truthfully assure 
you, would never have served me as it has but for the 
habit of commonplace, humble, patient, daily, toiling, 
drudging attention ” This is the way the most fertile, 
imaginative, vivacious writer of modern fiction does his 
work 

Rousseau, who wrote with so seeming ease, as he cast 

“ O’er erring thoughts and sentences a hue 
Of words, like sunbeams, dazzling while they past 
The eyes that o’er them shed tears feelingly and fast,” 

tells us that it was only “ by ceaseless inquietude,” by 
endless blotches and erasures, that he attained the magic 
beauty of Ins style Molihre, whose verse has all the easy 
flow of conversation, would pass whole days m fixing 
upon the freest and most vernacular mode of turning his 
couplets Petrarch, in writing his impassioned amatory 
sonnets to Laura, — 

"Watering the tree which bears his lady’s name 
With his melodious tears,” 

seems to have suffered more keenly from the pangs of 
rhyming than from the loss of his mistress, if we may 
judge by the operose corrections in his manuscripts 
No one would dream that Beranger’s light, chirping verse, 
which seems as spontaneous as the twittering of a sparrow, 
is the result of intense labour , yet the author bestowed 
weeks and months even upon a single song, in order to 
give it that appearance of ease and simplicity at which he 
constantly aimed Cardinal Bembo had a desk with thirty 
divisions or pigeon-holes, and whenever he completed a 
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sonnet he put it into the first of them, whence he took it 
after a ceitain interval, and, having read and corrected it, 
put it into the next department In a little time he would 
take it out, give it some more touches here and there, and 
promote it to another pigeon-hole In this way he used 
to make his sonnet run the gauntlet through all the 
crypts, till he took it from the last of them a pure and 
perfect crysohte — as complete a piece of literature as his 
persevering taste could make it Buffon, who used to say 
of style that it was, in fact, the man, was slow with the 
pen, and asserted that genius was nothing but patience 
Rochefoucauld so castigated his “ Maxims ” by revision 
that he left them the hard literary muscle which we find 
them 

Addison wore out the patience of his printer He 
would often stop the press to insert a new preposition 
Gibbon wrote out his autobiography, a model of its kind 
nine limes before he could satisfy himself Hazlitt tells 
us that he was assured by one who knew, that Burke’s 
“Letter to a Noble Lord,” die most rapid, impetuous, 
glancing, and sportive of all his works, was returned to 
the printing-office so completely blotted over with altera- 
tions that the compositors refused to correct it as it was, 
took the whole matter to pieces, and reset the copy 
Hazlitt himself spent so many weary years before he 
could wreak his thoughts upon expression that he almost 
despaired of ever succeeding as an author John Foster 
was a most painfully laborious writer He tells us that 
m revising one of Ins essays his principle was to treat no 
page, sentence, or word with the sm illest ceremony, but 
“to hack, split, twist, prune, pull up by the roots, or prac- 
tise any other seventy on whatever he did not like ” The 
consequence was “ alterations to the amount, very likely, 
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of several thousands ” When Chalmers, after a visit to 
London, was asked what Foster was about, he replied, 
“ Hard at it, at the rate of a line a week u 

Even the light, facile verse of Tom Moore was the 
efflorescence of deep strata of erudition , a quaint piece 
of learning often blossomed into a song, and knowledge 
gathered out of scores of folios bloomed into whole 
wildernesses of beauty Washington Irving tells us that 
Moore used to compose his poetry while walking up and 
down a gravel walk in his garden, and when he had a 
line, a couplet, or a stanza polished to his mind he would 
go to a little summer-house near by and write it down 
Ten lmes a day he thought good work, and would keep 
the little poem by him for weeks, waiting for a single 
word Some of Ins broadest squibs cost him whole weeks 
of inquiry 

The ductility of language in the hands of Hawthorne 
surprises and delights every cultivated reader. But for 
his lately published Note-Books, which betray the secret 
of his drt — reveal the laws by which luo genius wrought 
— we might fancy him an exception to the rule that intense 
labour is the price of all high excellence We find himm 
these not trusting to inspirations, but day by day, through 
every month and every year, patiently jotting down every 
random thought that chanced to stray into his mind, 
pinioning every hint in ink, securing every fact or fancy 
that may possibly serve as material for or adornment of 
some future work Not one of his books was flung off 
from the top of his mind at a white heat We find, on 
the contrary, that it was by condensing into a chapter/ 
and sometimes into a sentence, the fruits of months of 
waiting and watching, hints by the wayside and stray 
suggestions followed up and wrought out, moonlight 
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meditations, and flashes of illumination from electric 
converse with congenial minds, that he wove his spells, 
so weird, so dark, and so potent 
It is said that a nval playwnght once jeered at 
Euripides, because he had taken three days to compose 
five lines, whilst he had dashed off five hundred m the 
same time “ Yes,” was the just retort, “ but your five 
hundred lines in three days will be dead and forgotten, 
whilst my five will live for ever ” The number of hours 
spent m the manual labour of writing a book is no 
measure of the brain-labour expended m composing it 
Thoughts, to flow easily, must overflow from a full mind 
Alonzo Cano, the Spanish sculptor, completed a beautiful 
statue in twenty-five days When the sordid merchant 
who had employed him wished to pay him by the day, he 
cned out, indignantly, "Wretch* I have been at work 
twenty-five years, learning to make this statue in twenty- 
five days” So, as an English reviewer thoughtfully 
suggests, great painters may finish off great pictures with 
wonderful speed, as if hurried along by a whirlwind of 
inspiration , so also great writers, like Sir Walter Scott 
(though even m his case with very doubtful advantage), 
may be able to dictate works of enduring interest and 
give v them to the world without revising or retouching 
them at all , but the reason in all these cases is the same 
Long years of study and practice and meditation have so 
arranged and fitted, and, as it were lubricated, the delicate 
mental instruments which the matter m hand requires, 
that when the motive power is applied, when the steam 
is up, they work with the precision and regularity of a 
machine 

As in literature, so m art — the works that have 
challenged the world's admiration for ages have been the 

7 
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result of unweaned toil Michael Angelo, who, if any 
man, had a right to rely on genius only, said of himself 
that all was due to study He went sometimes a week 
without taking off Ins clothes u Dunng the nine years 
that I was his wife," said the widow of the great painter, 
Opie, “ I never saw him satisfied with one of his pro- 
ductions, and often, very often have I seen him enter my 
, sitting-room, and, throwing himself m an agony of 
despondence on the sofa, exclaim, * I never, never shall 
be a painter as long as I live It was this noble 
despair, which is never felt by vulgar artists, this pursuit 
of an ideal which, like the horizon, ever flew before him, 
♦that spurred on Opie to higher and yet higher efforts, till 
he filled one of the highest niches in the artistic temple 
of his country When a lady once asked Turner what his 
secret was, he replied, “ I have no secret, madam, but 
hard work. This is a secret that many never learn, and 
they don’t succeed because they don’t learn it Labour 
is the genius that changes the world from ugliness to 
beauty, and the great curse to a great blessing ’’ 

Of oiatory it has been said that there never was a good 
speaker who did not acquire his proficiency at the 
expense of his hearers If ever any man was born an 
orator, it was Charles James Fox, who, as Wilberforce 
said, could begin at full speed, and roll on for hours 
without fatiguing himself or his audience, yet even /its 
talents were gradually developed by practice, for he made 
a point of speaking as often as he could — once every 
night, if an opportunity offered — expressly with a view to 
his own improvement Sir Robert Peel began when a 
boy to cultivate those abilities which, though only 
mediocre, made him one of the weightiest speakers in the 
House of Commons When he was quite a child, his j 
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father used frequently to set him upon the table, and say, 
“ Now, Robin, make a speech, and I will give you this 
cherry ” What few words die little fellow produced were 
applauded, and applause, stimulating exertion, produced 
such effects that before he was ten years old he could 
really address the company with some degree of 
eloquence As he grew up, his father constantly took 
him every Sunday into his private room, apd made him 
repeat as much as he could of the sermon he had heard 
Little progress was made at first, but by steady per- 
severance the habit of attention grew powerful, and the 
sermon was repeated at last almost verbatim When 
many years afterwards he replied in succession to the 
arguments of Ins parliamentary opponents, stating each 
with extraordinary fulness and accuracy, it was little 
suspected that the power to do so had been acquired 
under his father’s teaming in Drayton church 

Amencsf has probably produced no greater orator than 
Henry Clay Though endowed with great natural gifts, 
he was no exception to the rule that orator fit He 
attributed his success to the one single fact that at the age 
of twenty-seven he began, and continued for years, the 
practice of daily reading and speaking upon the contents 
of some historical and scientific book “ These off-hand 
efforts,” he sayS, “ were made sometimes in a cornfield, 
at others in the forest, and not unfrequently m some 
distant barn, with the horse and ox for my auditors It is 
to this early practice in the great art of all arts that I am 
indebted for the primary and leading impulses that 
stimulated me forward, and shaped and moulded my sub- 
sequent entire destiny Improve, then, young gentlemen, 
the superior advantages you here enjoy Let not a day 
pass without exercising your powers of speech There is 
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no power like that of oratory Csesar controlled men by 
exciting their fears , Cicero by captivating their affections 
and swaying their passions. The influence of the one 
perished with its author , that of the other continues to 
this day" Henry Ward Beecher, when a theological 
student, was drilled incessantly by a skilful elocutionist m 
posturing, gesture, and voice-culture There was a large 
grove between the seminary and his father’s house, and it 
was the habit, he tells us, of his brother Charles and 
himself, and one or two others, to make the night, and 
even the day, hideous with their voices, as they passed 
backward and forward through the wood, exploding all 
'the vowels from the bottom to the very top of their 
• voices It is said that the greatest sermon ever preached 
by Dr Lyman Beecher, the father of Henry — one of the 
most powerful pulpit orators in Amenca — was one on 
the “ Government of God ” When asked, as lie 
descended the pulpit steps, how long it took hjpi to pre- 
pare that sermon, he replied, “ About forty years, sir ’’ 

It cannot be too often repeated that all extraordinary 
skill is the result of vast preparatory training Facility of 
every kind comes by labour Nothing is easy, not even 
walking or reading, that was not difficult at first Emerson 
tersely says “ All the great speakers weie bad speakers 
at first Stumping it through England for seven years 
made Cobden a consummate debater Stumping it 
through New England for twice seven years trained 
Wendell Phillips The way to learn German is to read 
the same dozen pages over and over a hundred times, till 
you know every word and particle m them, and can 
pronounce and repeat them by heart No genius can 
recite a ballad at first reading so well as mediocrity can 
at the fifteenth or twentieth reading The rule for 
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hospitality and Irish ‘help’ is to have the same dinner 
every day throughout the year At last Mrs 
O’Shaughnessy learns to cook it to a nicety, the host 
learns to carve it, and the guests are well served. A 
humorous friend of mine thinks that the reason why 
Nature is so perfect in her art, and gets up such 
inconceivably fine sunsets, is that she has learned how, at 
last, by dint of doing the same thing so very often 
Cannot one converse better on a topic m which he has 
experience than on one which is new ? Men whose 
opinion is valued on ’Change are only such as have a 
special experience, and off that ground their opinion is 
not valuable ” 

But little reflection is needed to satisfy us that it is for 
wise purposes that Providence has established the inex- 
orable decree that intense toil shall be the price of all rare 
excellence or success Men are so constituted as to think 
lightly of, and even despise, that which it has cost them 
but a slight effort to win When the maiden is too forward, 
her lover deems it time to draw back Besides, there 
would be no exclusiveness in excellence, nothing to dis- 
tinguish it, or make it peculiarly desirable, if it could be 
too cheaply purchased It is told of two highwaymen, 
that, chancing once to pass a gibbet, one of them, with an 
ill-boding sign, exclaimed, “ What a fine profession ours 
would be if there were no gibbets ' ” “Tut i you block- 
head," replied the other, “ gibbets are the making of us , 
for, if there were no gibbets , every one would be a highway- 
man ” Just so with every art, trade, or pursuit , it is the 
difficulties that scare and keep out unuo-thy competitors. 
What Jean Paul Richter said of poverty, writing to a 
friend at the very time when he was in the clutches of a 
remorseless creditor, is true of many a trial in life “ What 
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is poverty,” said he, “that a man should whine under it? 
It is but the pain of piercing the ears of the maiden, and 
you hang precious jewels m the wound ” Even the 
dreariest tasks, like the ugly toad with the' jewel m its 
head, have some redeeming circumstances that cheat them 
of their repulsiveness “ The ugliest trades,” says Douglas 
Jerrold, “ have their moments of pleasure Now if I were 
a grave-digger, or a “hangman, there are some people I 
could work for with a great deal of enjoyment ” 

In conclusion, we would say to every man who wishes 
to get on in the world, in the words of the poet 
Holmes, — 

“ Be firm , one constmt element of luck 
Is genuine, solid, old Teutonic pluck 
Stick to your aim the mongrel’s hold will slip. 

But only crowbars loose the bull-dog’s grip , 

Small though he looks, the jaw that never yields 
Drags down the bellowing monarch of the fields 1” 





CHAPTER V. 

RESERVED POWER. 


A min so trained in youth tint hts body is the ready servant of his 
Will, and does with ease and plcasureall the work that as a mechanism 
it is capable of — whose intellect is a clear, cold logic engine, w itli 
all its parts of equal strength and in smooth working order, ready 
like a steam engine to be turned to any kind of work, and spin the 
gossamers as well as forge the anchors of the mind — Huxley 
E very person represents something, stands for something At 
least, he represents a value antecedently created m his own chaiactcr 
As was said of Bias, the wise Greek, himself is the treasure that a 
whole life has gathered He stands for the wealth of being that 
a thousand struggles have contributed to form — Rev F D 
Huntington, D D 

It is told of Hercules, god of real force, that “ whether he stood, 
or walked, or sat, or whatever thing he did, he conquered ” — Ibid 



N the great international boat-race which oc- 
curred some years ago on the Thames between 
the clubs of Harvard and Oxford, the boat 
manned by the former took the lead almost 
from the start Rowing forty-six strokes to the 
minute, while their adversaries rowed but 


forty-two, the Harvard men were soon half a length, next 


a whole length ahead, and, to a superficial observer. 


seemed likely to win the race But presently the pace 


sinks to forty and thirty-nine , foot by foot, and inch by 
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inch, the men of the dark blue colours, with the slow, 
steady, ponderous swing of their oars, creep up on their 
adversaries , the men of the crimson colours strain every 
smew to its tension, fighting every inch of the way , but 
lo ' suddenly their stroke, hitherto so impetuous, begins 
to slacken and look distressed , their opponents are steadily 
pulling forty strokes a minute to their thirty-nine or less , 
a few minutes more, and Oxford moves victoriously 
ahead, and, in spite of the last desperate “spurts” o{ 
Harvard, maintains her superiority to the goal, and the 
race is won 

A great many explanations have been given of Harvard’s 
defeat, but is it not evident that the mam causewas a lack 
of that vital element in all contests and struggles, that 
element which Americans are so apt to despise or neglect, 
namely, reserved power ? Is it not true that, not only in 
boat-races, but everywhere — in all the intellectual and 
moral contests of life — -m the commercial mart, m the 
senate, in the pulpit, and in the forum — men fail of 
success from early exhaustion, from a lack of that ac- 
cumulated force, whether physical, mental, or spiritual, 
which only can qualify them to meet any unexpected 
draught upon their powers ? In the composition of an 
army, one of the first essentials of effective action is a 
well-constituted, powerful reserved force It consists of 
picked men, trained veterans, with a cool, sagacious com- 
mander, who can be thrown at any moment into the very 
thick of the fight, to sustain a faltering legion, or to turn 
a doubtful combat into a decisive victory The lack of 
such a force, or its lack of numbers and discipline, has 
often made the difference between a battle won and a 
battle lost Who that is familiar with the campaigns of 
Napoleon does not remember how often the trembling 
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scale was turned, and the exultant legions of the enemy 
were rolled back, just as victory was about “to sit eagle- 
winged on their crests,” by the resistless charge of the 
Imperial Guard? And at Waterloo, when his star went 
down in darkness, to what mainly was the disaster owing 
but to the fact that this reserved force had been diminished 
and enfeebled by the necessity of repelling the attack on 
his right flank, so that when he partially broke the British 
line at La Haye Samte he could not follow up his success 
with a deadly blow ? 

Life is a warfare it, too, has its decisive moments, 
when success or failure, victory or defeat, must hmge 
upon our reserved power At the bar, in the senate, in 
the pulpit, m the fields of business, m every sphere of 
human activity, he only organises victory and commands 
success behind whose van and corps of battle is heard 
the steady tramp of the army of the reserve It is not 
enough that the rank and file of our forces will suffice for 
ordinary occasions , that, if the campaign takes just the 
direction which we had expected, and there are no unfore- 
seen obstacles to surmount, no attacks by the enemy m 
overwhelming numbers, no strategy for which we had not 
provided, we shall then be victorious We must be pre- 
pared for unexpected cases — for incredible emergencies, 
remembering that, as the French proverb has it, nothing 
is sure to happen but the unforeseen Aboie all. We 
must not cheat ourselves with the delusion that, if we 
have failed to organise a sufficient force at the outset^ 
we can impress men on the line of march, or forage for 
supplies as we go along Much less can we extemporise 
in the battle-field evolutions which we have never practised 
on the parade-ground 

Do we appreciate this truth ? Is it one which “ Young 
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America” emphasises and acts upon? Do we, as pro- 
fessional men, in planning life’s campaign, see to it that 
our spiritual forces are made up of picked men, sound in 
wind and limb, all the maimed, halt, and blind being 
rigorously excluded from our muster-rolls, and, above 
all, do we keep our recruiting-offices constantly open, 
remembering that the war ends only with life'? Do our 
young men, m preparing for this war, spend years m 
patient and severe training, drilling and exercising their 
intellectual forces by all the approved and some non- 
approved methods of discipline , testing them by mock- 
fights, concentrating them now upon this point and now 
upon that, now bidding them storm some fortress of 
error, and anon to sap and mine, till every raw recruit 
is a prompt and obedient soldier, so loyal, so trained to 
action, that he will rally and form into line at the first tap 
of the drum? Or, on the contrary, is it not a melancholy 
fact that nine-tenths of our professional men despise, or 
at least underrate the necessity of thorough training, 
and with raw levies, troops hastily conscripted, not for a 
life campaign, but for each particular battle, rush forward 
confidently to meet the enemy, only to encounter a Bull 
Run rout and overthrow? In other words, do we as 
professional men lay in abundant stores of knowledge 
before we begin our professional life, adding daily to their 
sum, or do we intellectually live from hand to mouth ? 
Do we not, at least too many of us, cram for each occasion, 
like a turkey stuffed for Thanksgiving and starved all the 
rest of the year? Do we not invest all our physical, 
mental, and moral capital m our business, instead of 
keeping a part in bank ? While economising our gold 
and greenbacks, while “ alting down” our hard cash for 
a rainy day — accumulating for future use lands, houses, 
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mortgages, and stocks — do we cultivate intellectual 
thrift? 

Not that the material stores are unnecessary, by no 
means No army can do without a base of supplies. 
Our late civil war has taught us that other things are 
necessary to victory besides men, discipline, and valour 
We have learned that the long purse tells more power- 
fully upon the issue of a contest than long-ranged cannon, 
that often, as Louis XIV said of his struggles with the 
allies, it is the last crown that wins, that a base of 
supplies is just as essential to military success as well- 
armed battalions, that often it is not so much the 
regiments thrown forward into the field as the reserved 
forces entrenched in productive industry at home, and 
supporting the advancing column by their contributions 
and moral influence, that decide a campaign Wellington 
won Waterloo, indeed, by his veterans, but, back of 
this, it was the steam-engine, giving to England a 
woihing power equal to fifty millions of men — of men 
who fed upon coal and water instead of on meat and 
bread — that overturned the First Empire and set down 
Napoleon in mid-ocean to meditate upon the might and 
majesty of that reserved force which he had not calcu- 
lated upon m his scheme of personal aggrandisement 
Granting all this, however, it is nevertheless true that 
our chief lack is that of spiritual force and discipline, and 
that, us here lies our weakness, this fact should furnish a 
hint as to where we should direct our efforts 

Let us now proceed to consider some of the reasons 
why we should collect and tram this reserved force. 

We answer, first, because it is the easiest and most 
economical way of carrying on, not only a militaiy 
campaign, but the campaign of life To serve a long 
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and weafy apprenticeship to any calling, to spend years 
in gymnasing and training the faculties till one htis 
become an athlete, costs, we know, patience and self* 
denial, but we appeal to eveiy wrestler m the world’s 
arena if it is not the cheapest m the end , Does not all 
experience show that in the long run it is easier to be than 
to scan — to acquire power than to hide the lack of it ? 
Was there ever a lazy boy at school, or student in 
college, who did not take infinitely more pains to dodge 
recitations and to mask his ignorance than would have been 
necessary to master his lessons, however dry or crabbed? 
Is there a mechanic who senmps his work that does not 
cheat himself in the end? Depend upon it, reader, 
nothing is more exhausting than the shifts to cover up 
ignorance, the endless contrivances to make nothing pass 
for something, tinsel for gold, shallowness for depth, 
emptiness for fulness, cunning for wisdom, sham for 
reality Add to this the perpetual fear of detection — 
the constant trembling lest some blunder should expose 
one’s emptiness, lest some shaft should penetrate a weak 
joint m the harness, lest a protruding ear should reveal 
the ass in the lion’s skm — and it will be seen that no 
other possible procedure is half so labour-saving as 
thorough knowledge, exact training, profound and varied 
culture, the careful composition and constant renewal of 
our spiritual reserves The true way to treat a difficulty 
is to face it boldly, and to cut through or remove it Go 
round it, and, unlike Mr Micawber’s “ something,” it will 
be for ever “ turning up again,” growing more and more 
formidable every time you dodge it 
It is true that this is not the popular doctrine. We live 
in an age of “fast” men — of steam and electricity — and 
now that people travel by “ lightning lines/' going from 
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New York to Chicago in twenty-nme hours, the cry on 
all sides is for “short cuts” to the professions and 
science-made-easy methods of intellectual culture In- 
stead of toiling painfully on foot up the rugged steeps 
of learning, the student of to-day flies with lightning-like 
speed along a railway track, finding every cliff cut through, 
every valley bndged Even the Mount Washingtons have 
railways leading to their tops, and every Hoosac is 
tunnelled Perhaps the new methods of intellectual 
culture are best, but there are some “ old fogies ” left 
who will doubt it They will doubt the value of royal 
roads They will question the expediency of making 
education very easy, if it is to prepare one for a world 
where labour is the eternal condition on which the rich 
man gains an appetite for his dinner and the poor man 
a dinner for his appetite They will inquire whether to 
simplify every study, to lead the mind along a planked 
road or railway to knowledge, so that no effort on its 
own part, no long, distressing discipline of thought and 
research, no grappling with difficulties, is required, be not 
to defeat the chief end of study If you wish to toughen the 
body do you make the exercises of the gymnasium — the 
climbing of ladders, the jerking of dumb-bells, the swing- 
ing on parallel bars — light and unfatiguing ? Is it not m 
the very hardness of the thing done that its value con- 
sists ? The savage believes that every time he slays an 
enemy the spirit of that enemy enters into him and 
becomes added to his own, accumulating a warrior’s 
strength for the day of battle So when you conquer a 
difficulty the spirit of that difficulty passes into you, 
transformed into power , it adds to the mind's reserved 
force, just as the resisting of one temptation tends to 
disarm the next of its power Every intricate problem 
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solved by the pupil unaided is a true victory over him- 
self, and inspires confidence for new conquests On the 
other hand, the student of cyclopedias and notes and 
handbooks and keys never knows anything positively, 
and, thrown upon his own resources, is utterly helpless 
He can never go without Ins crutches 
The lack of reserved power will explain many failures 
which otherwise would seem unaccountable Why is an 
author’s second book so often unreadable? Is it not 
because, instead of drawing from a living spring, he 
exhausts himself, pumps himself dry, m his first effort ? 
For years he has dreamed over one projected composi- 
tion to which all his experience has stood related, alt his 
thought has converged It is the net result of his expe- 
rience up to a certain time , it is the cistern into which 
he has poured lus accumulated life Elated by success, 
he mistakes the cistern for a fountain, taps Ins bram 
again, and the result is we get but the dregs and lees of 
his thought The first book he wrote because he had 
something to say, the second because he wanted to say 
something , and the one is but the echo of the other 
Secondly, reserved power gives yet greater force and 
effect to power m action Indeed, power exerted, how- 
ever great, never impresses us in the profoundest degree 
unless we feel that behind it theie is a power greater than 
itself, by which it can be at any moment augmented The 
force that is exhausted m a single jet inspires but a 
limited degree of admiration or awe For its highest 
effect we must feel that it is a Niagara fed by vast inland 
seas, the vanguard of a coming host, the showci that fore- 
runs a coming tempest^ 

The baby finger 

Of the gimt miss of things to come 
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Nobody is thrilled to Ins bemg’s core by an exhibition 
of power that is evidently draining itself to the very 
dregs The racehorse that, panting and gasping, just 
reaches the goal , the locomotive that tugs at its load , 
the bank that is drained by a day’s run , the philosopher 
with one idea, the hen cackling over its one egg, the 
student who just escapes “plucking,” the “ Single speech 
Hamilton” who never opens his mouth a second time m 
Parliament , the Sir Egerton Brydges who writes but one 
sonnet, though it rivals Milton’s , the governor elected 
by one vote — provoke our sympathy rather than our 
respect Our last term of contempt is “played out” 
Who are the men that impress us most in histoiy ? Are 
they not those that are felt to be greater than their deeds 
—who by their acts only beget an expectation that out- 
runs all their performance ? The large part of their power 
is latent, a reserved force which acts directly by presence 
and without means Their victories are won by demon- 
stration of superiority, not by crossing of bayonets It 
has been often remarked that a speech never seems truly 
great unless there is a man behind it who is greater than 
the speech A brilliant but shallow, heartless orator 
never yet stole the secret of a sincere conviction As it 
was not the Prussian needle-gun, destructive as it is, that 
won the late Prussian victories, but the intelligence and 
discipline of the Prussian soldier — the man behind the 
gun, educated in the best common schools in the world 
— so it is the latent heat of character, the man behind 
the words, that gives them momentum and projectile 
force. It was this which gave so prodigious a power to 
the words of Chatham, and made them smite his adver- 
saries like an electric battery Men who listened to his 
oratory felt that “ he put forth not half his strength ” — 
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that the man was far greater than anything he said. It 
was the magnetism of his person, the haughty assumption 
of superiority, the scowl of his imperial brow, the ominous 
growl of his voice, “like thunder heard remote,” and, 
above all, the evidence which these furnished of an 
imperious and overwhelming will, that abashed the 
proudest peers m the House of Lords and made his 
words perform the office of stabs and blows 

The impression which every speaker, whether on the 
platform or m conversation, makes on his fellows is the 
moral resultant, not of what he says, but of all he has 
grown up to be, of his manhood, weak or strong, sterling 
or counterfeit , of a funded but unreckoned influence, 
accumulated unconsciously, and spending itself, as the 
man is deep or shallow, like a reservoir, or like a spout 
or an Apnl shower 

In reading the great masters of English thought, we 
are constantly impressed by this reserved force We feel, 
aswe slake our thirst at these “ wells of English undefiled,” 
that we can never dram them dry, that they are not 
cisterns, but living fountains, whose depths are fathom- 
less. Read a page of Macaulay, and you exhaust the 
thought at a single perusal Read a page of Bacon 
twenty times, and at each reading you will discover new 
meanings, unobserved before That haze which the 
naked eye could not penetrate is found by the telescope 
to be a nebula, composed of innumerable distinct stars 
The one writer informs, the other stimulates, the mind 
The one enlightens, the other inspires The first com- 
municates facts and opinions, the second floods and 
surcharges you with mental life So m Barrow— of whom 
Charles I said that he was an unfair preacher, because 
he left nothing for others to say — it is not the Ama 
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zoman fulness of the thought that impresses you, so much 
as the air of conscious facility with which he discusses 
every theme Be the subject mathematical, metaphysical, 
or moral, he bnngs always to it a mind superior to the 
occasion, and holds it with a giant grasp He handles 
the most ponderous problems of theology with an heroic 
ease, like that of Homer's champions, hurling stones 
which nine degenerate men of modem times would have 
failed to lift 

And so with him whom we call “oceanic,” “ the mynad- 
mmded,” “the thousand-souled ” — the great master ol 
the human heart, who swept all its strings, or, rather, 
whose soul was a mighty organ through which Nature 
gave utterance to the full diapason of her notes — the 
dramatist whose exhaustless fertility of thought is such 
that in the whole range of his characters he never once 
repeats himself, the “ suggestive sorcery ” of whose lan 
guage affects us like the spell of a mighty enchanter — 
what is the distinguishing characteristic of his genius but 
that reserved power which makes his greatest efforts seem 
“like the play, the sport of his mighty spirit, waves 
borne to our feet from a deep sea which oar has nevei 
vexed nor plummet sounded ”? 

The biographer of the German metaphysician, Fichte, 
contrasting his wealth of thought with the formalism of a 
contemporary, observes that “ all the truth that the latter 
has written is not worth a tithe of the false which Fichte 
may have written The one gives me a small number of 
known truths , the other gives me perhaps one truth, but, 
m so doing, opens before me the prospect of an infinity of 
unknown truths ” Who does not recognise here the por- 
traits of two classes of thinkers that are to be found m 
every department of philosophy, science, and literature, 

8 
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the one consisting of poverty-stricken thinkers, who in- 
struct but do not rouse, who enlighten but do not electrify, 
the other, of those mighty and sustained spirits that open 
up new paths with every step they take, that wrestle 
with their subjects only to grind them to powder, that 
struggle with language m order to wrest from it words 
enough for their wealth of thought , that do not so much 
lead as seize and hurry us along , who seem to say all 
that they do say only that we may conjecture how much 
more they could say , and who move about m the intel- 
lectual world with an ease and confidence which proclaim 
that they not only dwell but rule there? 

It has been truly said that the great orator is not he 
who exhausts his subject and himself at every effort, but 
he whose expressions suggest a region of thought, a dim 
vista of imagery, an oceanic depth of feeling, beyond 
what is compassed by his sentences. He affects you 
hardly less by what he leaves out than by what he puts 
m The thoughts he so eloquently utters only apprise 
you of the nearness of a world whose thoughts are more 
eloquently «»uttered 

Nature has her reserved forces, the knowledge of 
which impresses us more than her grandest displays of 
material power Her mightiest operations are performed 
m silence, and the effect is deepened and intensified by 
the sense of a greater power behind that which we see or 
feel Art, too, touches us by its reserved power. There 
are paintings whose meaning lies on the surface and is 
exhausted by a single look , and there are others which 
disappoint at first, yet, reverently studied, gradually glow 
with beauty, disclosing new marvels of skill, hidden 
depths of meaning, at each examination, till at last the 
genius of the artist stands confessed, and you gaze trans- 
fixed as by a mighty enchanter, 
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Perhaps the highest proof of this reserved power m 
the artist is the ease with which, however hard he may 
have laboured, he will seem to perform his marvels 
When Michael Angelo proposed to fortify his native city, 
Florence, and was desired to keep to his painting and 
sculpture, he observed that these were his recreations— ■ 
what he really understood was architecture This is what 
Sir Joshua Reynolds considered as the praise of Rubens, 
that he seemed to make a plaything of the art “ A picture 
must not only be done well,” he said, “ it must seem to 
have been done easily ” Northcote, the painter, speaking 
of the laboured and timid productions of the modern 
French and Italian schools, remarks that, “ they are the 
result of such a tedious, petty, mechanical process, that 
it is as difficult for you to admire as it was for the artist 
to execute them , whereas, when a work seems stamped 
on the canvas by a blow, you are taken by surprise, and 
your admiration is as instantaneous and electrical as 
the impulse of genius which has caused it I have 
seen pictures with such a power that it thrilled through 
your whole frame, and you felt as if you could take up 
your brush and do anything ” 

Another advantage of reserved power is that, when it 
cannot prevent defeat, it will at least save us from rout and 
despair The military leader who brings all his tioops 
to the front has no resource when beaten , every defeat 
is a Waterloo Not so with the man who has always 
battalions in reserve , he fights more and more valiantly 
after each overthrow Like Blucher at Ligny, he may 
be forced back from his position, but he mil reheat in 
good order, and in two days more the thunder of his gun s 
will be heard at Waterloo, sending death and dismay into 
the ranks of his late victors Like Washington, he may 
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Perhaps the highest proof of this reserved power in 
the aitist is the ease with which, however hard he may 
have laboured, he will seem to perform his marvels 
When Michael Angelo proposed to fortify Ins native city, 
Florence, and was desired to keep to his painting and 
sculpture, he observed that these were Ins recreations—' 
what he really understood was architecture This is what 
Sir Joshua Reynolds considered as the praise of Rubens, 
that he seemed to make a plaything of the art “ A picture 
must not only be done well,” he said, “ it must seem to 
have been done easily ” Northcote, the painter, speaking 
of the laboured and timid productions of the modern 
French and Italian schools, remarks that, “ they are the 
result of such a tedious, petty, mechanical process, that 
it is as difficult for you to admit e as it was for the artist 
to evecule them , whereas, when a work seems stamped 
on the canvas by a blow, you are taken by surprise, and 
your admiration is as instantaneous and electrical as 
the impulse of genius which has caused it I have 
seen pictures with such a power that it thrilled through 
your whole frame, and you felt as if you could take up 
your brush and do anything ” 

Another advantage of reserved power is that, when it 
cannot prevent defeat, it will at least save us from rout and 
despair The military leader who brings all Ins tioops 
to the front has no resource when beaten , every defeat 
is a Waterloo Not so with the man who has always 
battalions in reserve , he fights more and more valiantly 
after each overthrow Like Blucher at Ligny, he rmy 
be forced back from his position, but he will reheat m 
good ordei, and m two days more the thunder of his gun s 
will be heard at Waterloo, sending death and dismay into 
the ranks of lus late victors Like Washington, he may 
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lose more battles than he wins, but he will organise 
victory out of defeat, and triumph m the end Napoleon 
said of Massena that he was not himself until the battle 
began to go against lum , then — when the dead began to 
fall in windrows around him — awoke his marvellous powers 
of combination, and he put on terror and victory as a 
robe. 

We all remember the conduct of Phil Sheridan on a 
certain occasion when he found his army retreating before 
the victorious Eaily “ Oh, sir,” said the general m com- 
mand, “we are beaten'” “No, sir,” was the reply, 
“you are beaten, but this army is not beaten , ” and then, 
seizing his army as Jupiter his thunderbolt, he hurled it 
upon the enemy We all remember, too, the case of 
Curran He had a defect m his speech, from which he 
was nicknamed “ stuttering Jack Curran , ” and wh£n he 
essayed Ins first speech, the features of his audience 
swam before his eyes, the candles seemed to glare un- 
mercifully upon him, his vords stuck m Ins throat, and he 
sank into his seat filled with mortification and shame 
But he knew Ins reserved strength, and when on a second 
trial he was ridiculed as Oiator Mum, the very sarcasm 
stung him into eloquence , he replied with a triumphant 
speech, and was able at last to charm the fastidious ear 
of the House of Commons, and to make a corrupt bench 
tremble 

Disraeli’s first effort was a failure It would have lolled 
an ordinary man All the wiseacres shook their double 
chins at lum , but he simply replied, “ The day will come 
when you will be glad to hear me,” a prophecy which his 
sneering critics have seen abundantly fulfilled Robert 
Hall failed even more ignomimously In his first sermon 
he “ stuck ” almost at the beginning Covering his face 
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with his hands, he sobbed aloud, ** Oh, I have lost all my 
ideas 1 ” and burst into a flood of tears A second trial 
ended in a more agonising failure, but the man who at the 
age of eight had made “Butler’s Analogy” and “Edwards 
on the Will ” his intellectual recreations was not to be 
silenced by two failures A third trial was made, and 
from that hour he took rank as the most brilliant pulpit 
orator of England When Thoreau published that un 
rivalled New England pastoral, “A Week on the Concord 
and Merrimack Rivers,” only three hundred copies were 
sold or given away, and the other seven hundred were 
returned to him by the publisher How does he notice 
the fact in his diary ? “ I have now,” he writes in grim 
triumph, “a .library of some nine hundred volumes, 
seven hundred of which I wrote myself Nevertheless, 
m spite of this result, sitting beside the inert mass of my 
works, I take up my pen to record what thought or ex- 
perience I may have had with as much satisfaction as 
ever ” 

A striking illustration of the advantage which a reserved 
power gives to the man of letters, especially when con- 
tending on the battle-fields of thought, is furnished by the 
famous Phalans controversy which raged in England 
about two centuries ago The dispute had its origin in 
France, where Fontenelle and Perrault claimed for the 
moderns a general supenonty over the writings of 
antiquity A reply to these arguments was published by 
Sir William Temple, who, m his “ Essay on Ancient and 
Modem Learning,” declaring for the ancients, maintained 
with more elegance of manner than weight of matter that 
the oldest books extant were still the best of their kind, 
and, m proof of this asseition, cited the Fables of Assop, 
and the Epistles of Phalans This led to the publication 
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lose more battles than lie wins, but he will organise 
victory out of defeat, and triumph m the end Napoleon 
said of Massena that he was not himself until the battle 
began to go against him , then — when the dead began to 
fall in windrows around him — awoke his marvellous powers 
of combination, and he put on terror and victory as a 
robe 

We all remember the conduct of Phil Sheridan on a 
certain occasion when he found Ins army retreating before 
the victorious Early “ Oh, sir,” said the general m com- 
mand, “we are beaten'” “No, sir,” was the reply, 
“you are beaten, but this army is not beaten , ” and then, 
seizing his army as Jupiter his thunderbolt, he hurled it 
upon the enemy We all remember, too, the case of 
Curran He had a defect in his speech, from which he 
was nicknamed “ stuttering Jack Curran , ” and wh£n he 
essayed lus first speech, the features of his audience 
swam before lus eyes, the candles seemed to glare un- 
mercifully upon him, lus words stuck m lus throat, and he 
sank into his seat filled with mortification and shame 
But he knew lus reserved strength, and when on a second, 
trial he was ridiculed as Otator Mum, the very sarcasm 
stung him into eloquence , he replied with a triumphant 
speech, and was able at last to charm the fastidious ear 
of the House of Commons, and to make a coirapt bench 
tremble 

Disraeli’s first effort was a failure It would have killed 
an ordinary man All the wiseacres shook their double 
chins at him , but he simply replied, “ The day will come 
when you will be glad to hear me,” a prophecy which his 
sneering critics have seen abundantly fulfilled Robert 
Hall failed even more ignomimously In lus first sermon 
he “ stuck” almost at the beginning Covering lus face 
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with his hands, he sobbed aloud, u Oh, I have lost all my 
ideas ' ” and burst into a flood of tears A second trial 
ended in a more agonising failure , but the man who at the 
age of eight had made “Butler’s Analogy” and “Edwards 
on the Will ” his intellectual recreations was not to be 
silenced by two failures A third trial was made, and 
from that hour he took rank as the most brilliant pulpit 
orator of England When Thoreau published that un- 
rivalled New England pastoral, “ A Week on the Concord 
and Merrimack Rivers,” only three hundred copies were 
sold or given away, and the other seven hundred were 
returned to him by the publisher How does he notice 
the fact m his diary? “ I have now,” he wntes m grim 
triumph, “a .library of some nine hundred volumes, 
seven hundred of winch I wrote myself Nevertheless, 
in spite of this result, sitting beside the inert mass of my 
works, I take up my pen to record what thought or ex- 
perience I may have had with as much satisfaction as 
ever ” 

A striking illustration of the advantage which a reserved 
power gives to the man of letters, especially when con- 
tending on the battle-fields of thought, is furnished by the 
famous Phalans controversy which raged in England 
about two centuries ago The dispute had its origin in 
France, where Fontenelle and Perrault claimed for the 
moderns a general superiority over the writings of 
antiquity A reply to these arguments was published by 
Sir William Temple, who, in lus “ Essay on Ancient and 
Modern Learning,” declaring for the ancients, maintained 
with more elegance of manner than weight of matter that 
the oldest books extant were still the Jiest of their kind, 
and, m proof of this assertion, cited the Fables of ASsop, 
and the Epistles of Phalans This led to the publication 
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of a new edition of the Epistles by the scholars of Christ 
Church, Oxford, the nominal editor being Hon Charles 
Boyle Meanwhile, William Wotton, a Cambridge 
scholar of marvellous precocity, who had taken his degree 
at the age of thuteen, had published a very able and im- 
partial estimate of the controversy m his “Reflections upon 
Ancient and Modern Learning,” and at his earnest 
request, Richard Bentley, the Master of Trinity College, 
and the greatest Hellenist of his age, had added to the 
second edition of that work a dissertation in the form of 
letters to his friend, m which he proved that the author 
of the Epistles of Phalans was not the tyrant of Sicily, but 
some sophist of a later day 

Sir William Temple was greatly incensed at this publi- 
cation, m which his own quackery and sciolism, as well 
as that of the Oxford wits, had been so mercilessly exposed, 
and, at Ins request. Dean Swift entered the lists, and made 
an onslaught upon Bentley in the “ Battle of the Books , ” 
but the rage of the kniglit was mild to that of the Christ 
Church men, who considered Bentley’s attack an affront 
to the whole college, and resolved by joining their forces 
to crush the audacious assailant at once and for ever In 
a brilliant and skilfully written work, to which half a 
dozen of their best scholars contributed, and into which 
they poured all the stores of wit, sarcasm, acumen, and 
erudition which they could muster, they attacked Bentley 
m turn, and, m the estimation of the public, gained a 
complete victory A shout of triumph went up froiU 
their ranks, which was echoed by all the spectators of the 
combat , a second edition of the book, which was deemed 
absolutely unanswerable, was called for, and Bentley 
was supposed, even by his own friends, to be silenced for 
ever. Nobody dreamed that he would ever dare to 
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reply, still less that he could ever again hold up his head 
in the republic of learning , the cup of Ins adversaries’ 
joy was full, and their exultation knew no bounds At 
Cambridge a caricature was exhibited of Phalans putting 
the unfortunate cntic into his brazen bull , and as it was 
thought that a member of St John’s College, where 
Bentley was educated, could not properly make his exit 
without a pun, he was represented as saying, “I had 
rather be roasted than Boyled" 

Now was to be seen the signal advantage of reserved 
power In the midst of all this outcry the literary lion 
remained unmoved “ Hushed m gnm repose,” he lay 
couchant, and, with his eyes upon the gambols of his 
victims, was settling himself at leisure for his fatal spring 
Conscious of his own learning, compared with whose 
boundless stores the entire joint-stock of the confederacy 
was but that of schoolboys — all that he had previously 
disclosed in the controversy being but the sprinklings of 
Ins treasures — Bentley resolved to prepare an answer 
which should not only annihilate his opponents at one 
fell swoop, but establish his reputation as one of the pro- 
foundest scholars the world had seen At length, when 
Achilles was aimed for the field, the signal was given , 
and with the fullest benefit of final revision, which left no 
room forfnend or foe to point out a flaw, “that immortal 
dissertation,” as Porson calls it, which was to make an 
epoch, not only m the life of the great Grecian, but m the 
history of literature, descended like a thunderbolt upon 
the enemy, — 

“And in one night 

The trumpet silenced, and the plumes laid low ” 

Never was there a more crushing defeat Every position 
of the enemy was earned , they were routed, horse, foot, 
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and dragoons After this Waterloo, they never took the 
field again , it was felt to be madness The victory over 
his adversaries, immortal as it was, forms but a small part 
of Bentley’s achievement So profound is his learning, 
and such is his skill, that, while every page is controversial, 
he has embodied a mass of accurate information relative 
to history, chronology, antiquities, philology, and criticism, 
which has never, perhaps, been matched in any other 
volume, while all is so luminously arranged and pre- 
sented that the elementary student of classical literature 
may read with profit and pleasure, and the most veteran 
scholar find the circle of his knowledge enlarged 
A yet more memorable illustration of the value of 
reserved power is furnished by the debate m the United 
States Senate m 1830, concerning the sale of the public 
lands “ The occasion," says a thoughtful writer, “ was 
not a great one, the debate upon it for some days 
dragged heavily The vast reserve power of one man 
made it the event of our history for a genera., on The 
second speech of Mr Hayne, to which Mr Webster was 
called upon to reply, was able and brilliant, its constitu- 
tional argument specious, its attack upon New England 
and upon Mr Webster sharp even to bitterness But 
Mr Hayne did not understand this matter of reserved 
power He had seen Mr Webster’s van and corps of 
battle, but had not heard the firm and measured tread 
behind It was a decisive moment m Mr Webster’s 
career He had no time to impress new forces, scarcely 
time to burnish his armour All eyes were turned to him 
Some of his best friends were depressed and anxious 
He was calm as a summer’s morning, calm, his friends 
thought, even to indifference But his calmness was the 
repose of conscious power, the hush of nature before the 
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storm He had measured his strength. He was in pos- 
session of himself He knew the composition of his 
* army of the reserve ’ He had the eye of a great com- 
mander, and he took m the whole field at a glance. He 
had the prophetic eye of logic, and he saw the end from 
the beginning The exordium itself was the prophecy, 
the assurance of victory Men saw the sun of Austerlitz, 
and felt that the Imperial Guard was moving on to the 
conflict He came out of the conflict with the immortal 
name of the Defender of the Constitution Of this 
speech, and of the mode of its delivery, one of the greatest 
of our orators has said, * It has been my fortune to hear 
some of the ablest speeches of the greatest living orators 
on both sides of the water, but I must confess I never 
heard of anything which so completely realised my cdh- 
ception of whit Demosthenes was when he delivered the 
Oration for the Crown ’ I venture to add that, taking 
into view the circumstances under which the speech was 
delivered, and especially the brief time for preparation, 
the importance of the subject, the breadth of its views, 
the strength and clearness of its reasoning, the force and 
beauty of its style, its keen wit, its repressed but subduing 
passion, its lofty strains of eloquence, the audience to 
which it was addressed (a more than Roman audience), 
its effect upon that audience and the larger audience of a 
grateful and admiring country, history has no nobler 
example of reserved power brought at once and effectively 
into action The wretched sophistnes of nullification and 
secession were swept before lus burning eloquence as the 
dry grass is swept by the fire of the prairies ” + 

Here, did space permit, we might speak of the self- 
confidence, the dignity of manner, which reserved power 
* Hon. B F Thomas, LL D 
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gives to him who knows that he is equal, and more than 
equal, to the occasion In descnbing his feelings while 
making the speech we have just noticed, Mr Webster is 
reported to have said to a fnend “I felt as if everything 
I had ever seen or read or heard was floating before me 
in one grand panorama, and I had little else to do than 
to reach up and cull a thunder-bolt and hurl it at him > ” 

But the reader may ask, How is this reserved force to 
be got? How is it to be gathered and trained? 

We answer, first, by hard study Capital, in whatever 
shape it may be accumulated, pecuniary or intellectual, 
is hoarded labour If we wish our drafts to be honoured 
m a crisis, there must be daily deposits in the savings- 
bank Tell me how much has been your patient toil in 
obscurity, and I will tell you how far you will triumph in 
an emergency It has been well said that the mental 
balance never lets us overdraw In life’s schoolroom 
“each day recites a lesson for which all preceding days were 
a preparation Our real rank is determined, not by lucky 
answers or some brilliant impromptu, but by the uniform 
diligence For the exhibition days of Providence there 
is no preconcerted colloquy — no hasty retrieving of a 
wasted term by a stealthy study on the eve of the 
examination Bonnivard, Huss, Wychliffe, Alfred, 
Washmgton, Madame Roland, Catherine of Genoa— 
these valiant souls were not inoculated for their apostle- 
ship extempore The roots of all their towering great- 
ness, so brave to the top, ran back under the soil of 
years ” 

The best extempore efforts, the most brilliant im- 
promptus, come from those who have acquired the 
ability to make them by years of toil Chief- Justice 
Parsons, when an attorney, once astonished Alexander 
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Hamilton, his opponent, by the promptness with which 
he demolished one of his strongest points But when 
beginning practice he had access to the best law-library 
in New England, and had literally mastered it, making 
bnefs of the most important cases, among which were 
several involving the very point in question 1 he truth is, 
the ready man — the man full of resources, armed cap-h- 
pie for every emergency — is the man who has toiled long 
and hard to be ready, and to acquire that strength and 
flexibility which will prepare him for whatever he may 
have to do 

It is true there are men at the bar, in the pulpit, and 
in the senate, whose instantaneous and imperial com- 
mand of ideas and words seems like an instinct They 
have all their faculties and knowledges so completely at 
call — they are able to bring all their powers to bear at 
once with such eneigy and earnestness on any given 
point, and to keep them so fastened on that point — 
that we ascribe the result, not to training, but to 
that mysterious something which we call genius And 
geniuses, no doubt, there are in the world, but, depend 
upon it, there are no geniuses in this nineteenth century 
that reap without sowing, none that are idlers till the 
moment a demand is made upon their mind, and then 
answers it by intuition All such have disappeared from 
the world with ghosts The geniuses of our day are 
distinguished by their power of intense application — 
application not always spread over a great lapse of time, 
but which hits the nail on the head, which has a fine aim 
for the heart of a subject or the hinge of a difficulty If 
m professional life they astonish us by their readiness 
and fertility, it is because we forget that their minds have 
been previously so exercised on similar subjects, that not 
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gives to liim who knows that he is equal, and more than 
equal, to the occasion. In descnbing his feelings while 
making the speech we have just noticed, Mr Webster is 
reported to have said to a fnend “I felt as if everything 
I had ever seen or read or heard was floating before me 
in one grand panorama, and I had little else to do than 
to reach up and cull a thunder-bolt and hurl it at him ' ” 

But the reader may ask, How is this reserved force to 
be got ? How is it to be gathered and trained ? 

We answer, first, by hard study Capital, in whatever 
shape it may be accumulated, pecuniary or intellectual, 
is hoarded labour If we wish our drafts to be honoured 
m a cnsis, there must be daily deposits in the savings- 
bank Tell me how much has been your patient toil in 
obscurity, and I will tell you how far you will triumph m 
an emergency It has been well said that the mental 
balance never lets us overdraw In life’s schoolroom 
“eachdayxecites a lesson for which all preceding days were 
a preparation Our real rank is determined, not by lucky 
answers or some brilliant impromptu, but by the uniform 
diligence For the exhibition days of Providence there 
is no preconcerted colloquy — no hasty retrieving of a 
wasted term by a stealthy study on the eve of the 
examination Bonmvard, Huss, Wyckhffe, Alfred, 
Washington, Madame Roland, Catherine of Genoa — 
these valiant souls were not inoculated for their apostle- 
ship extempore The roots of all their towering great- 
ness, so brave to the top, ran back under the soil of 
years ” 

The best extempore efforts, the most brilliant im- 
promptus, come from those who have acquired the 
ability to make them by years of toil. Chief- Justice 
Parsons, when an attorney, once astonished Alexander 
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Hamilton, his opponent, by the promptness with which 
he demolished one of his strongest points But when 
beginning practice he had access to the best law-library 
in New England, and had literally mastered it, making 
briefs of the most important cases, among which were 
several involving the very point m question 1 he truth is, 
the ready man — the man full of resources, armed cap-h- 
pie for every emergency — is the man who has toiled long 
and hard to be ready, and to acquire that strength and 
flexibility which will prepare him for whatever he may 
have to do 

It is true there are men at the bar, in the pulpit, and 
m the senate, whose instantaneous and imperial com- 
mand of ideas and words seems like an instinct They 
have all their faculties and knowledges so completely at 
call — they are able to bring all their powers to bear at 
once with such energy and earnestness on any given 
point, and to keep them so fastened on that point — 
that we ascribe the result, not to training, but to 
that mysterious something which we call genius And 
geniuses, no doubt, there are m the world, but, depend 
upon it, there are no geniuses in this nineteenth century 
that reap without sowing, none that are idlers till the 
moment a demand is made upon tlieur mind, and then 
answers it by intuition All such have disappeared from 
the world with ghosts The geniuses of our day are 
distinguished by their power of intense application — 
application not always spread over a great lapse of time, 
but which hits the nail on the head, which has a fine aim 
for the heart of a subject or the hinge of a difficulty If 
m professional life they astonish us by their readiness 
and fertility, it is because we forget that their minds have 
been previously so exercised on similar subjects, that not 
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only the necessary words, but the necessary arguments 
and combinations of thought have become by long 
practice as intuitive as those motions of the body by 
which we walk, talk, or do any habitual act 
If one man scowls and agonises over a difficulty m 
theology, law, or medicine, straining his brain almost to 
lesion, and another sees at a glance where lies the diffi- 
culty and what is the solution, does this prove inevitably 
that the latter has more natural ability than the other ? 
By no means It simply shows that Ins faculties have 
been edged and sharpened by years of familiarity with 
such topics , and the ease with which he now does his 
work, so far from proving that he has always worked 
with ease is, on the contrary, but the measure of the 
labour by which he has prepared himself to do it The 
thorough mastery of even one subject can be the fruit 
only of hard thinking It demands the element of time 
It can be won by no power of cramming “ How easily 
he writes * ” exclaimed a young lady as she laid down 
one of Irving's charming volumes Had she said, 
“How easy it is to icad his books ' ” they who know 
something of the agonies of “ easy writing” might readily 
sympathise with her The locomotive slips easily along 
the railway track, but ten thousand men toiled m 
quarries of iron and coal, m the bowels of mountains, in 
forests, and m machine and cabinet shops, before you 
could fly on the wings of steam at the rate of forty miles 
an hour The steamboat, to use an illustration we have 
somewhere seen, glides gracefully and swiftly over the 
waters , but it is no easy power that gives to the water- 
traveller her steady and rapid motion It is true she is 
gracefully decorated and gilded, her cabins are luxurious, 
and her prow is decorated with specimens of the 
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sculptor’s &rt But descend with us to the engineer’s 
fiery domain, and swelter there m the burning pit , see 
the sweating firemen, and listen to the bursting steam 
behold the tremendous power of fire and water com- 
bined, until the strained and groaning boiler threatens to 
burst asunder and deluge her decks with the imprisoned 
fluid — and you will confess that Ease, though a mild and 
pleasant damsel, has a terribly rough old father It is 
slow and hard thinking that makes rapid and easy read- 
ing The freedom and facility of the wnter and speaker 
spring from the same source as the painter’s, which, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds tells us, “are attained only by intense 
study and industry at first, though the pictures thus 
wrought with such pains now appear like the effect of 
enchantment, and as if some mighty genius had struck 
them off at a blow ” 

And here let us add that this labour must not be con- 
fined to the period of youth, but continued through life 
The nucleus of the reserve force must be gathered and 
trained m the beginning of the war, but it must be en- 
larged and strengthened by fresh recruits through the 
entire campaign. Professional culture must begin at the 
Law, Medical, or Divinity School, but it must not end 
there A public speaker is inexhaustible only m pio- 
portion as he nourishes his mind by study, and m mind, 
as in body, when nourishment ceases vitality ends The 
preacher who shuts his books when he puts on his white 
choker, the lawyer who tosses aside his Coke upon 
Littleton the moment he is in the full tide of practice, 
does so at his peril We know the excuses that may be 
given for this We know the ten thousand distractions 
to which each is exposed — the moths that eat into his 
time — especially when the one is pastor of a city con- 
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gregation, and the other is beset by a swarirt of clients 
But ive know that the world cares nothing about these 
excuses, and that the lawyer whose plea is shallow, the 
preacher, who instead of pruning off all divergent 
activities, fritters his time into shreds by making and 
receiving calls, going on picnics, talking up reading- 
rooms and art-institutes, acting as secretary of a doren 
societies, serving on committees, delivering temperance 
lectures, listening to the twaddle of bores and the com- 
plaints of grumblers, and neglects severe and continuous 
study, will speak, the one to yawning juries and the other 
to empty pews 

Do you say that the writing of two sermons a week 
consumes so much time that the preacher has none left 
for general culture ? We answer that it is the very 
absence of this culture that makes sermon-writing so 
laborious and so consumptive of time Ex m/nlo nihil 
fit — it ts hard, and always will be hard, to draw water 
from an empty astern, even by means of a force- 
pump The fatal flaw in nine-tenths of the sermons one 
hears is that they lack body of thought, vitalised know- 
ledge, intellectual power The preacher who would 
permanently and powerfully impress his hearers should 
have large reserves of knowledge, he must be like 
Bishop Brownrig, of whom Fuller tells us that he not 
only “carried learning enough in numet ato about lum m 
lus pockets for any discourse/' but “ had much more at 
home in his chests for any serious dispute ” It has been 
well observed by the editor of one of our ablest religious 
journals , v that “ the merchant is m a dangerous position 
whose means are in goods trusted out all over the 
country on long credits, and who m an emergency has 
* Rev W. W Patton, DD f in the Advance, 
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no moneys in bank upon which to draw A heavy 
deposit, subject to a sight draft, is the only position of 
strength And he only is intellectually strong who has 
made heavy deposits m the bank of memory, and can 
draw upon his faculties at any time, according to the 
necessity of the case ” Give two of the three days 
which you now spend in grinding out sermons to hard 
study, reading the ablest books, even some that are 
called heretical, mastering the greatest themes, and 
filling the cells of the brain with the fruits of the most 
varied culture, and you need not trouble yourself about 
the sermon , it will write itself, as the water from the 
lake gushes up m the fountain The combustibles will 
be gathered , you will have only to apply the match 
Again, we must reserve time for meditation We live 
in an age of bustle and excitement , the click of the 
telegraph, the whistle of the locomotive, the whirr of 
machinery is ever m our ears The tendency of the 
the times is to force every man of ability into great out- 
ward activity, and thereby m many cases to dam up and 
divert to the turning of this mill, or that the stream 
which, if left unbroken, would have gathered volume 
enough to fertihse a vast tract of thought Besides this, 
m our large towns every cultivated man is beset with a 
multiplicity of social enjoyments and excitements, the 
very waste-pipes of spiritual power , and the energies of 
the brain, instead of forming a fund that is continually 
deepening by influx from secret sources, are diffused and 
wasted on trivialities Add to this the fact that the 
Americans are the most impatient people under the sun, 
that we are not content to wait through long and weary 
years for the fruits of our toil, but, in the stockjobber’s 
phrase, are anxious “to realise” at once — and can «e 
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wonder that so few of us accumulate the reserve power 
which is indispensable if we would do anything worthy 
of our faculties ? Is it strange that our intellectual work 
is so poor, when our lives are so full of disquiet, and we 
have hardly a gram of that patience of nature which 
slowly and with the forethought of a century of growth 
builds up and elaborates a forest tree? Need we to be 
told that while knowledge is acquired by labour, “wis- 
dom cometh by opportunity of leisure,” and that the 
ripest thought comes from a mmd which is not always 
on the stretch, but fed at times “ by a wise passiveness ” ? 

The literary worker, above all men, should remember 
that leisure, and oftentimes protracted leisure, is an 
absolute necessity of his intellectual life The electric 
eel cannot be always giving off shocks No field, how- 
ever rich its soil, will bear continual cropping It has 
been justly said that Aaron’s beard would not have come 
down to us m history, if he had but shown the Israelites 
what he could shave from his chm day by day , and even 
an Emerson would be unrecognisably diluted, if he were 
tackled through a daily editorial There is no mental 
reservoir of such capacity that it will not be empty at last, 
if we perpetually draw from it and never pour into it 
Besides, we must remember that, as the Country Parson 
has told us, the mind can be emptied in much shorter 
time than it is possible to fill it “ It fills through an 
infinity of little tubes, many so small as to act by 
capillary attraction , but in writing a book, an article, or 
a sermon, it empties itself through a twelve-inch pipe ” 
When old Dr Bellamy was asked by a young clergyman 
for advice about the composition of his sermons, he re- 
plied “ Fill up the cask ! fill up the cask > fill up the 
cask • and then if you tap it any where you will get a good 
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stream But if you put in but little, it will dribble, 
dnbble, dribble, and you must tap, tap, tap, and then you 
get but a small stream, after alL” 

Thirdly, to acquire reserved power, we must concen- 
trate our energies upon some one thing, yet be careful at 
the same time to avoid mental narrowness 
The mmd, as well as the body, demands variety of 
discipline as well as generosity of diet It will not grow 
to its full stature, nor be rounded into just proportions, 
nor acquire that blended litheness, toughness, and 
elasticity which it needs, if fed upon one aliment There 
is no profession or calling which, if exclusively followed, 
will not warp and contract the mmd Just as 111 the body, 
if I resolve to be a rover and only a rower, the chances 
are that I shall have, indeed, strong arms, but weak legs, 
and perhaps lose my eyesight by the glare of the water , 
or as, if I become a pugilist, I shall be all muscle, with no 
brains — so, m the mmd, if 1 exercise but one set of 
faculties,- and neglect the rest, I may become a subtle 
theologian, able to discriminate between the Homoottstoti 
and the Homoionsian, or between “ efficacious ” and 
'“sufficient” grace, with more than Aquinas’ subtlety, or 
a sharp, hair-splitting lawyer, with the eye of a lynx and 
the scent of a hound to detect a legal flaw , ora profound 
■classical scholar who, like Hudibras, 

“ Can speak Greek 
As easily as pigs squeak,” 

and to whom Latm 

“ Is no moie difficile 
Than to a blackbird ’tis to whistle,” — 
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but, as a man, I may be below Contempt The clergyman 
especially, is apt, without broad and generous culture, to 
'' ' 9 
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get a mental twist, a narrowness and one-sidedness, which 
greatly lessens his power Reading and thinking of 
nothing but theology, he gets into a rut — a rut which 
deepens every year, but never widens Travel with him 
m his narrow groove a twelvemonth, and you cease ever 
afterwards to see or hear anything new He may not 
literally turn the barrel over, but he preaches substantially 
the same sermons The texts may be new, but you 
recognise the same old thunder There is a continual 
iteration of old thoughts, the threshing of the same straw 
without wheats the same barrel-organ tunes, the turning 
of the wheel upon its own axis, the jogging on the same 
old roads with the “ one-hoss shay ” 

For these reasons we would say to every man, Strive 
for excellence in your calling, but, as subsidiary to this, 
do not fail to enrich your whole capital as man To be 
a giant, and not a dwarf, in your profession, you must be 
always growing A town that is finished has already 
begun to decay The man that has ceased to go up 
intellectually has begun to go down The more various 
your mental diet, the more inexhaustible will be your 
mental resources , the wider your range of thought, the 
greatei will be your chance of original combinations 
Read the best non-professional woiks m science, history, 
and literature, and select for friends and associates some 
whose pursuits are unlike your own, and you mil be 
astonished, when you write or speak, at the freshness of 
your thoughts and the multitude and variety of illustra- 
tions that mil come trooping to the tip of your tongue or 
pen Nothing conduces moi e to breadth of intellect than 
intercourse with various minds “The commerce of 
intellect," it has been well said, “loves distant shores 
The small retail trader deals only with his neighbour, 
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when the great merchant trades he links the four quarters 
of the globe.” 

Upon the importance of concentration we need not 
dwell While avoiding narrowness, we must remember 
that it will be impossible to accumulate much reserved 
power if we dissipate our strength upon many objects, 
instead of using it with economy and directing it to one 
grand end But how shall we use it economically, when 
so many things are clamouring for our attention ? We 
answer, by concentrating our efforts upon the vitally 
essential part of our work, and neglecting the less import- 
ant, m other words, by striking where the blows will be 
most effective We must do as William Pitt did, 
.vhen overwhelmed by official duties He divided his 
work into three parts — that which was not worth doing, 
that which would do itself, and that which was quite 
enough for any man to attempt 

A vivid illustration of the advantage with which this 
may be done is furnished by an incident related some 
years ago m an Eastern magazine " We once happened,” 
says the writer, '‘into a country church on a Sunday fore- 
noon m a strange place, and were seated 111 a pew m the 
broad aisle The clergyman, a weakly seemmg man, 
with a whisper of a voice, rose to his duties, and feebly 
went thiough the various services antecedent to the 
sermon We wished ourselves out of it, but retreat was 
impossible we looked about , the church was full What 
could people come to meeting for ? To see and hear such 
a dead-and alive performance as that ? We settled our- 
selves down 111 desperate lesignation, hoping that at least 
the sermon would be short The sermon began, and the 
very first sentence of it was like the blast of a bugle The 
pallid parson seemed all of a sudden to have had a quart 
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of blood poured into his veins, a gallon of lungs put into 
lus thorax, and the strength of a drover stowed away m 
his body and arms For a half-hour he held us almost 
spell-bound with the most animated delivery, powerful 
argumentation, and vivid original illustration, rendered 
with vigour of voice, and with every appearance of 
abundant physical power So we learned the secret of 
the great congregation, and the toleration of his opening 
dulness or stupidity So we learned, too, how a man 
really feeble, by husbanding lus force against ineffective 
expenditures, and exerting it all when the greatest 
number of minds could be influenced at once, and by 
reason of the surroundings most powerfully influenced, 
could do a great work weekly, and sustain himself m the 
high estimation and valuation of society. Now, if this 
minister had attempted to conduct the whole service with 
as much vigour as he preached, lus strength would have 
given out just as the sermon was commencing, and the 
effect of lus whole week's labour and study would have 
been measurably lost” * 

Robert Hall was wont to husband lus physical strength 
in the same way Though athletic in frame, he often 
announced his text, and for some minutes spoke, in a 
tone so low as to be barely audible During even the 
first twenty minutes there was nothing in his discourse 
indicating to lus hearers that a giant stood before them , 
but as his voice swelled from an almost unintelligible 
whisper to a trumpet peal, they were spell-bound by the 
enchantment of his oratory , and when he was concluding 
the effect upon the nervous system of the listener was 
like the shock of artillery ' 

Thistly, we must avoid overwork As we shall consider 
• Wilier Wells, in Lipptncotft Magazine v 
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this subject in a subsequent chapter, we shall barely 
glance at it here It is well known that the body or bTam 
that is overtasked will soon lose its power, if it be not 
even smitten with paralysis or death Yet, aside from the ' 
victims of necessity, who must work at all hours, as and 
when they can, there is hardly any calling in which men 
are not overtasking themselves, toiling too long and too 
hard, to win a success which, when it conies, they will be 
too enfeebled to enjoy The blow which struck down 
the Vice-President of the United States in his chair, and 
sent him staggering from the Senate Chamber, is one 
which at tins moment is threatening hundreds of our 
leading men in all the professions — the blow that is sure, 
sooner or later, to avenge overwork His case is but one 
more added to the martyrology of the nineteenth centurj , 
the martyrology, not of the stake or the scaffold, but of 
toil The one thing which the great man of to-day 
cannot do is to rest As did Peel, Canning, Cobden, 
Sir George C Lewis, Sir William Hamilton, Macaulay, 
Choate, Stanton, Governor Andrew, and Raymond, so 
Gladstone, Bright, Bismarck, Sumner, and Colfax are now 
doing — hilling themselves by inches, exhausting their 
vitality by excessive bram-work 
Now, can anything be more unwise than this ? When 
shall we learn that play is as necessary as labour, that 
frequent respites from toil are the very safety-valves of 
professional men ? Even if we can endure the strain, it 
is not prudent to work constantly up to the very highest 
rate of which we are capable If an engineer on a railway 
were to keep the speed of his tram constantly up to the 
maximum of which the locomotive is capable, his engine 
would soon be used up Drive a horse day after day at 
the top of his speed, and you soon wind him All 
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this subject m a subsequent chapter, we shall barely 
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Gladstone, Bright, Bismarck, Sumner, and Colfax are now 
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machinists construct their machines so that there shall be 
a reserve force. If the power required is four-horse, they 
make a six-horse poner, so that the machine may not only 
work easily, but last long Our bodies and brains are 
engines, only more complex and delicate in structure, 
which should be used with even greater care and economy. 
The man who has strength to do ten hours’ work a day, 
physical or intellectual, should do but seven or eight , and 
then he may hope to accumulate a reserve fund of energy 
which will not only round out his frame to fair proportions, 
and enable him to toil with ease, cheerfulness, and 
alacrity, but furnish a capital, a fund m bank, upon which 
he can draw heavily m any emergency, when called on to 
do two days’ work m one Without this capital, he will 
not only do his work painfully, for ever tugging at the oar, 
but he will be incapable of increasing the strain upon Ins 
powers, however urgent the necessity , he cannot put a 
pound more of pressure upon the engine without an 
explosion 

We emphasise Hus point, because there is no class of 
persons that need more to husband their strength than 
professional men There are some of so dull and 
phlegmatic a temperament — “ slow coaches,” that jog on 
at so lazy a pace — that they need no note of alarm They 
need the whip, not the rem , and the utmost speed you 
can get out of them will only call their muscles into 
healthful activity But there is another class — the fiery, 
earnest, zealous men, the nervous men, tremulous as the 
aspen, enthusiastic m their callings — who need to econo- 
mise their nerve-force, unless they would prematurely 
exhaust themselves and suik into an early grave Such 
men need to be reminded that they have but a limited 
fund of strength, upon which they are making draughts 
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with every breath they draw and every word they utter, 
and that therefore they cannot guard too jealousy against 
any waste of their nerve-power Any needless expendi- 
ture of strength, however slight, whether by physical or 
mental effort, in conversation or study, in excitement, m 
worry or fidgeting of any kmd, is just so much detracted 
from that which they need for their life-work. Throw 
your energy upon the effective pomt, whatever that may 
be, but don’t waste your lightning upon things of no 
account 

Are you a preacher ? Don’t spend your strength on 
little week-day meetings and social and side matters, so 
that when Sunday comes, and every word you speak 
should tell upon a thousand, you will be as lifeless as a 
mouse m an exhausted receiver It is better, one has 
well said, to lose a pint of blood from your veins than to 
have a nerve tapped Do not make the mistake of one 
of New England’s most brilliant lawyers — we refer to Mr 
Choate — concerning whom a brother advocate laments 
that he not only worked too much, but had no just 
economy of labour You remember his answer when 
blamed for thus endangering his constitution* “Good 
heavens, my dear fellow 1 my constitution was all gone 
years ago, and I’m living on the by-laws ” No wonder 
his constitutional strength was exhausted, considering 
with what an uttter lack of economy he laboured “ He 
did a thousand things,” says Judge Thomas in the admir- 
able address from which we have already quoted, “ which 
men of narrower capacity might have done as well, or 
well enough He expended upon his work a vast amount 
of superfluous strength He brought the whole army of 
the reserve into action, when the victory might have been 
easily and gracefully won by the van and corps of battle.” 
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with every breath they draw and every word they ntter, 
and that therefore they cannot guard too jealousy against 
any waste of their nerve-power Any needless expendi- 
ture of strength, however slight, whether by physical or 
mental effort, in conversation or study, in excitement, m 
worry or fidgeting of any kind, is just so much detracted 
from that which they need for their life-work Throw 
your energy upon the effective point, whatever that may 
be, but don’t waste your lightning upon things of no 
account 

Are you a preacher? Don’t spend your strength on 
little week-day meetings and social and side matters, so 
that when Sunday comes, and every word you speak 
should tell upon a thousand, you will be as lifeless as a 
mouse in an exhausted receiver It is better, one has 
well said, to lose a pmt of blood from your veins than to 
have a nerve tapped Do not make the mistake of one 
of New England’s most brilliant lawyers — we refer to Mr 
Choate — concerning whom a brother advocate laments 
that he not only worked too much, but had no just 
economy of labour You remember his answer when 
blamed for thus endangering his constitution* “Good 
heavens, my dear fellow ' my constitution was all gone 
years ago, and I’m living on the by-laws ” No wonder 
his constitutional strength was exhausted, considering 
with what an uttter lack of economy he laboured “ He 
did a thousand things,” says Judge Thomas in the admir- 
able address from which we have already quoted, “which 
men of narrower capacity might have done as well, or 
well enough He expended upon his work a vast amount 
of superfluous strength He brought the whole army of 
the reserve into action, when the victory might have been 
easily and gracefully won by the van and corps of battle." 
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Avoid, we pray you, this mistake Do not assail pygmies 
with eighty-four pounders Do not imitate Dr Johnson, 
of whom Peter Pmder tells us that he 

“Uplifts the club of Hercules — for what? 

To crush a butterfly, or brim a gnat , 

Creates a whirlwind, from the earth to dnv 
A goose’s feather or e\alt a straw , 

Bids ocean labour with tremendous roar 
To heave a cockle shell upon the shore.” 

Here we may remark that the great secret of husbanding 
one’s strength, so as to accumulate a fund, is to work 
intensely , not many hours On this point we have the 
authority of one who was himself a prodigious worker, 
and accomplished the highest results, yet never worked 
with jaded or flagging powers, never strained the bow 
till it was bent, never weakened his brain by overtasking 
it We refer to Daniel Webster Some years ago Mr 
Whipple, of Rhode Island, had occasion to consult him 
touching an important law-case — a case in which were 
presented many cross-questions of law and equity, and so 
involved that it requued days and weeks of hard labour 
to discover a channel-way over its shoals and amid its 
rocks Meeting Mr Whipple early m the morning, Mr 
Webster by dinner-time had threaded all the avenues and 
cross-paths of the labyrinth, and gave an opinion so clear 
and comprehensive that Mr Whipple was constrained to 
ask him what had been his system of mental culture In 
reply Mr Webster observed, that it is a law of our natures 
that the body or the mind that labours constantly must 
necessarily labour moderately He instanced the race- 
horse, which, by occasional efforts 111 which all its power 
is exerted, followed by periods of entire rest, would in 
time add very largely to its speed, and the great walkers 
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or runners of our race, who, from small beginnings, when 
fifteen miles a day fatigued them, would m the end walk 
off fifty miles at the rate of five or six miles an hour He 
also mentioned the London porter, who, at first staggering 
under the load of one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
pounds, would in time walk off with six or eight hundred 
pounds with apparent ease The same law governs the 
mind When employed at all, its powers should be 
exerted to the utmost Its fatigue should be followed 
by its entire rest Mr Webster added that, whatever 
mental occupation employed him, he put forth all his 
power, and when his mental vision began to be obscure, 
he ceased entirely, and resorted to some amusement or 
light business as a relaxation 

The last hint we would give to him who would increase 
his reserved power is, get plenty of sleep The harder 
we work during the day, the more sleep do we require to 
repair the waste of nervous energy Americans not only 
work too hard, but sleep too little The rapid develop- 
ment of the country, its .intense industrial activities, the 
fiery ambition of the people, our dry, electric atmosphere, 
and our sunny climate, all tend to make us preternaturally 
wakeful American students, we fear, sit up too late and 
get up too early A great many are killed by alarm- 
clocks The best wakeners are sunlight and the twittenng 
of birds The anecdotes told of Brougham, Napoleon, 
and others, who are said to have slept but four or five 
hours out of the twenty-four, but who, we suspect, took a 
good many cat-naps in the daytime, have done much 
harm The time taken out of eight hours’ daily sleep is 
not time gained, but time worse than wasted We may 
cheat ourselves, but we cannot cheat nature Because she 
lets us overdraw our accounts for many years, we fancy 
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the accounts are not kept But, depend upon it, she is a 
jealous creditor, who is sure in the end to exact with 
compound interest every loan she makes to us, and if we 
continue borrowing for work the hours that are due to 
sleep, though we may postpone a settlement for years, 
the final and inevitable result will be physical and mental 
bankruptcy. 





CHAPTER VI 

ECONOMY OF TIME 

Dost thou love life? Then do not squander time, for that is the 
stuff life is made of — FRANKLIN 

Think naught a trifle, though it small appear , 

Small sands the mountain, moments make the year. 

And tnfles, life — Young 

Believe me when I tell you that thrift of time will repay you in 
after-life with a usury of profit beyond your most sanguine dreams, 
and that the waste of it will make you dwindle, alike m intellectual 
and m moral stature, beyond your darkest reckonings — \V E 
Gladstone 

Lost, yesterday, somewhere between sunnse and sunset, two golden 
hours, each set with sixty diamond minutes No reward is offered, 
for they are gone for ever — Horace Mann. 

NE of the most important lessons to be learned 
by every man who would get on m his calling 
is the art of economising his time A cele- 
brated Italian was wont to call his time his 
estate , and it is true of this as of other estates 
of which the young come into possession, that 
it is rarely prized till it is nearly squandered , and then, 
when life is fast waning, they begin to think of spending 
the hours wisely, and even of husbanding the moments 
Unfortunately, habits of indolence, listlessness, and pro* 
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crastination, once firmly fixed, cannot be suddenly thrown 
off, and the man who has wasted the precious hours of 
life’s seedtime finds that he cannot reap a harvest in life’s 
autumn. It is a truism which cannot be too often re- 
peated, that lost wealth may be replaced by industry, lost 
knowledge by study, lost health by temperance ormedicme, 
but lost time is gone for ever 
In the long catalogue of stereotyped excuses for the 
neglect of duty, there is none which drops oftener from 
men’s lips, or which is founded on more of self-delusion, 
than the want of leisure Persons are always cheating 
themselves with the idea that they would like to do this 
nr that desirable thing, " if they only had time ” Hundreds 
of young men burn with an intense desire to cultivate 
their minds, they realise how essential, in tins age of 
intelligence, are mental training and knowledge to success , 
they see the superficial half-instructed men everywhere 
distanced m the race uf life , but, alas • every moment of 
their waking hours is taken up by the pressing calls of 
business, and they have no leisure for reading or study 
Hundreds there are who feel the profoundest sympathy 
for the poor, and who would out-Howara Howard m 
"carrying broth and blankets to beggars,” and m dis- 
tributing the bread of life in the form of Bibles and tracts , 
but their own affairs usurp all their time and attention, 
and they can do nothing for their fellow-men 
Such are the pleas by which the lazy and the selfish 
excuse themselves from a thousand things which con- 
science dictates to be done Now, the truth is, there is 
no condition in which the chance of doing any good is 
less than in that of leisure Life, it has been truly said, 
is composed of an elastic matanal, and wherever a solid 
piece of busmess is removed, there the surrounding at- 
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mosphere of trifles rushes in as certainly as the air into 
a bottle when you pour out its contents If you would 
exhaust the air from a given spot, you must inclose it in 
a vessel of texture as firm and as carefully secured as 
would be required to protect the most precious and deli- 
cate substance , and so an hour’s leisure, if one would 
not have it frittered away on “ trifles light as air/’ needs 
to be guarded by barriers of resolution and precaution as 
strong as are needed for hours of study and business Go 
hunt out the men in any community who have done the 
most for their own and the general good, and you will 
find they are — who ? Wealthy, leisurely people, with ex- 
tensne stomachs and highly polished shoes, who have 
oceans of time to themselves, and nothing to do but to 
eat, sleep, and vegetate? No, they are almost uniformly 
the overworked class — the toil-and-moil, almost-dnven- 
to-death men, who seem well-nigh swamped with cares, 
and are in a ceaseless paroxv sm of activity from January to 
December It is these men who find time to preside at 
philanthropic meetings, to sene on Tract or Missionary 
Society committees, to visit the poor, to attend noon 
praj er-meetmgs, and to attend to self-culture by reading 
not only the best old books, but the pick of the ever- 
multiplying new publications of the day, while a busy 
male taller, who spends his time m laboriously doing 
nothing, or a lady who lies upon her sofa, and has no 
creature dependent upon her, will tell >ou that he or she 
has waited week after week for leisure to answer a note 
Persons of the former class, however crowded with busi- 
ness, are alwajs found capable of doing a little more, and 
vou may rely upon them m their busiest seasons with ten 
times more assurance than upon the idle man 
Jt is common m every community to run with business 
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to lawyers and doctors who are already fully employed 
This is not wholly from a senseless veneration fora name, 
it is because there is an instinct that tells us that the man 
who does much is most likely to do more, and to do it in 
the best manner The reason is, that to do increases 
the power of doing and it is far easier for one who is 
always exerting himself to exert himself a little more for 
an extra purpose, than for him who does nothing to “get 
up steam" preparatory to the same end Give a busy 
man ten minutes to mite a letter, and he will dash it off 
at once , give an idle man a day, and he will postpone it 
till to-morrow or next week. There is a momentum m 
the active man which of itself almost carries him to the 
mark, just as a very light stroke will keep a hoop agomg, 
when a smart one was required to set it in motion While 
others are yawning and stretching themselves to overcome 
the vis inertia, he has his eyes wide open, his faculties 
keyed up for action, and is thoroughly alive m eveiy 
fibre He walks through the world with his hands un- 
muffled and ready by his side, and so can sometimes do 
more by a single touch in passing than a vacant man is 
likely to do by strenuous effort 
The men who do the greatest things achieved on this 
globe do them not so much by prodigious but fitful efforts, 
as by steady, unremitting toil — by turning even the mo- 
ments to account They have the genius for hard work, 
the most desirable kind of genius A continual dropping 
weais the stone A little done this hour and a little the 
next hour, day by day, and year by year, brings much to 
pass The largest houses are built by laying one brick 
upon another How have the men who have died mil- 
honnaires acquired their w ealth ? Not generally by huge 
windfalls, but by minute and gradual accumulations It is 
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not by large sums bequeathed to them one after another, 
or gained by gigantic schemes of speculation, but by 
economising the petty sums which so many thoughtlessly 
squander, by saving the cents and dimes and smgle dol- 
lars, adding them together year after year, that they have 
reared their .pyramid of fortune So with self-culture, the 
acquisition of knowledge, and the doing of good deeds , 
the time men often waste in needless slumber, in lounging, 
or m idle visits, would enable them, were it redeemed, to 
execute undertakings which seem m then hurried and 
womed life to be impossible 
Complain not, then, reader, of your want of leisure to 
do anything Rather thank God that you are not cursed 
with leisure , for a curse it is, in nine cases out of ten 
What if, to achieve some good work which you have 
deeply at heart, you can never command an entire month, 
a week, or even a day? Shall you therefore bid it an 
eternal adieu, and fold your arms in despair? No, the 
thought should only the more keenly “ prick the sides of 
your intent,” and goad and stimulate and urge you on to 
do what you can do in this swiftly passing life of ours 
Try what you can build up from the broken fragments of 
your time, rendered more pretious by their brevity It 
is said that in the United States Mint at Philadelphia, 
when the visitor reaches the gold-working room, the guide 
tells him that the singular floor is a network of wooden 
bars to catch all the falling particles of the precious metal 
When the day’s labour is done, the floor, which is in sec- 
tions or paits, is removed, and the golden dust is swept 
up, to be melted and coined Learn from this the nobler 
economy of time Glean up its golden dust , economise 
with tenfold care those raspings and parmgs Of existence, 
those leavings of days and "wee bits” of hours — so 
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valueless singly, so ^inestimable in the aggregate — which 
most persons sweep out into the waste of life, and you 
will be rich in leisure. Rely upon it, if you are a miser 
of moments, if you hoard up and turn to account- odd 
minutes and half-hours and unexpected holidays — the 
five-mmute gaps while the table is spreading, the chasms 
while you are waiting for unpunctual persons — your 
careful gleanings at the end of life -will have formed a 
colossal and solid block of time, and you will die at last 
wealthier in intellectual acquisition, wealthier in good 
deeds harvested, than thousands whose time is all their 
own 

There are some men who must do what they do with- 
out interruption They cannot read or think to advantage 
except in sacred silence No wave from the wild sea of 
life must beat against their calm retreat In some quiet, 
snug loophole they must think and toil Interruptions, 
distractions of any kind, break their threads of thought, 
and they cannot rejoin them Such persons find it hard 
to utilise the odds and ends of time There are others 
who are so constituted that it is almost impossible for 
them to be systematic and continuously diligent They 
can work only by spasms, when the fit is upon them , 
compensating m these paroxysms of activity, by the fine 
frenzy with which they labour, for the seasons in which 
they loaf or lounge Such “ heaven-bom geniuses” are a 
law unto themselves, and are daily becoming more and 
more rare Most persons, to acheive anything, need to 
be always busy, and for them it is better never to have 
any idle moments, but always to have some work on the 
anvil to which they can turn their hand 

It is wonderful what results have been achieved by 
those with whom the clock has never “ clicked lazily be- 
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hind the door,” who have let none of their moments fall 
idly to the ground It is related of a German critic that 
he could repeat the entire Iliad in Greek with scarcely an 
error How many years, think you, of this brief three- 
score and ten, or less, did he spend in imprinting the im- 
mortal poem on his brain? Years he had not, nor even 
months, nor weeks, for he was a physician with large 
practice , but he contrived to master the old bard of Scio 
during the brief, hurried snatches of time when passing 
from one patient to another Dr Mason Good, the 
celebrated English physician, performed a similar feat, 
having translated into English verse the whole of Lucre- 
tius dunng Ins long walks in London to visit his patients 
Dr Darwin composed many of his works m the same 
way While driving about in his sulky from house to 
house, he jotted down his thoughts on little scraps of 
paper which he carried with him for the purpose Mat- 
thew Hale’s “Contemplations" were composed while he 
W'as travelling as judge on circuit Locke carried a note- 
book m his pocket, to catch the scintillations of even 
common conversation Pope improved the w r akeful 
hours of the night Dr Rush studied m his carriage 
while visiting his patients, and thus prepared himself to 
wnte — notonly upon professional but other themes — works 
which are still almost as useful as when first published 
Cuvier, the father of Comparative Anatomy, also studied 
while passing in his carnage from place to place, and by 
his ceaseless industry did perhaps more for the physical 
sciences than any other man that ever lived 
The biographer of George Stephenson tells us that the 
smallest fragments of lus time were regaided by him as 
precious, and that “ he was never so happy as when 1m- 
pioving them ” Franklin stole his hours of jtudy from 
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meals and sleep, and for years, with inflexible resolution, 
strove to save for his own instruction every minute that 
could be won Henry Kirke White learnt Greek while 
walking to and fiom a lawyer’s office Hugh Miller 
found time while pursuing Ins trade as a stone-mason, not 
only to read, but to write, cultivating his style till he 
became one of the most facile and brilliant authors of the 
day Elihu Burntt acquired a mastery of eighteen lan- 
guages and twenty-two dialects, not by rare genius, which 
lie disclaimed, but by improving the bits and fragments 
of time which he could steal from his occupation as a 
blacksmith Mr Grote, the historian of Greece, whose 
work is by far the fullest and most trustworthy on the 
subject, and who also snatched time from business to 
write two large volumes upon Plato, was a banker Sir 
John Lubbock, the highest English authority on prehis- 
toric aichaeology, has made himself such by stealing the 
time irom meicantile pursuits John Qumcey Adams» 
to the last day of Ins life, was an economist of moments 
To redeem the tune, he rose early “ I feel nothing like 
ennui ” he said “ Time is too short for me, rather than 
too long If the day were forty-eight hours long, instead 
of twenty-four, I could employ them all, if I had but eyes 
and hands to read and write ” While at St Petersburg, 
he complained bitterly of the great loss of his time from 
the civilities and visits of his friends and associates. “I 
have been engaged,” he wrote, “ the whole forenoon, and 
though I rise at six o’clock, I am sometimes able to 
write only a part of a private letter m the couise of the 
day” 

Let the yOung man who complains that he has “no 
leisure ” for self-culture or for doing good to others, 
contrast if he can, without a blush, his plea with the reso- 
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lution of a Roman emperor 1 who was burdened with the 
responsibilities of a world-wide empire, “ not frequently, 
nor without necessity, to say to any one, oi to write m a 
letter, that I have no leisure , nor continually to excuse 
the neglect of duties required by our relation to those 
with whom we live by alleging urgent occupations ” All 
the busy workers we have named felt that life, though 
short, is yet long enough, when its moments are econo- 
mised, for every necessary labour They felt as did 
Arnault, when he replied to the objection of Nicole, on 
a new work being proposed “ We are now old,” said 
Nicole, “is it' not time we should rest?" “Rest I" 
exclaimed Arnault, “ have we not all eternity to rest in ? " 
There are few persons so engrossed by the cares and 
labours of their calling that they cannot give thirty 
minutes a day to self-culture , and even that time, wiselj 
spent, will tell at the end of a year The affections, it is 
v ell known, sometimes crowd years into moments, and 
the intellect has something of the same power Volumes 
have not only been read, but written m flying journeys 
Dr Channmg knew a man of vigorous intellect, who had 
enjoyed few advantages of early education, and whose 
mind was almost engrossed by the details of an extensive 
business, who yet composed a book of much original 
thought in steamboats and on horseback, while visiting 
distant customers These examples are enough, and 
more than enough, to show that the moments commonly 
wasted during a long life by the busiest men would 
suffice, if avariciously improved, for the execution of 
even colossal undertakings, which seemingly demand a 
lifetime of uninterrupted leisure We say, therefore, in 
the language of that prodigy of industry, Goethe, “ Do 
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meals and sleep, and for years, with inflexible resolution, 
strove to save for his own instruction every minute that 
could be won Henry Kirke White learnt Greek while 
walking to and fiom a lawyer’s office Hugh Miller 
found time while pursuing his trade as a stone-mason, not 
only to read, but to write, cultivating his style till he 
became one of the most facile and brilliant authors of the 
day Ehhu Burntt acquired a mastery of eighteen lan- 
guages and twenty-two dialects, not by rare genius, which 
he disclaimed, but by improving the bits and fragments 
of time which he could steal from Ins occupation as a 
blacksmith Mr Grote, the historian of Greece, whose 
work is by far the fullest and most trustworthy on the 
subject, and who also snatched time from business to 
write tivo large volumes upon Plato, was a banker Sir 
John Lubbock, the highest English authority on prehis- 
toric aichseology, has made himself such by stealing the 
lime trom meicantile pursuits John Quincey Adams» 
to the last day of his life, was an economist of moments 
To redeem the time, he rose early “I feel nothing like 
ennui,” he said “ Time is too short for me, rather than 
too long If the day were forty-eight hours long, instead 
of twenty-four, I could employ them all, if I had but eyes 
and hands to read and write ” While at St Petersburg, 
he complained bitterly of the great loss of his time from 
the civilities and visits of his friends and associates. “I 
have been engaged,” he wrote, “ the whole forenoon, and 
though I rise at six o’clock, I am sometimes able to 
wnte only a part of a private letter m the course of the 
day” 

Let the yOung man who complains that he has “no 
leisure ” for self-culture or for doing good to others, 
contrast if he can, without a blush, Ins plea with the reso- 
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lution of a Roman emperor 1 who was burdened with the 
responsibilities of a world-wide empire, “ not frequently, 
nor without necessity, to say to any one, or to write in a 
letter, that I have no leisure , nor continually to excuse 
the neglect of duties required by our relation to those 
with whom we live by alleging urgent occupations " All 
the busy workers we have named felt that life, though 
short, is yet long enough, when its moments are econo- 
mised, for every necessary labour They felt as did 
Arnault, when he replied to the objection of Nicole, on 
a new work being proposed “ We are now old,” said 
Nicole, “is it not time we should rest?” “Rest!” 
exclaimed Arnault, “ have we not all eternity to rest in?” 

There are few persons so engrossed by the cares and 
labours of their calling that they cannot give thirty 
minutes a day to self-culture , and even that time, wisel) 
spent, will tell at the end of a year The affections, it is 
well known, sometimes crowd years into moments, and 
the intellect has something of the same power Volumes 
have not only been read, but written 111 flying journeys 
Dr Chanmng knew a man of vigorous intellect, who had 
enjoyed few advantages of early education, and whose 
mind was almost engrossed by the details of an extensive 
business, who yet composed a book of much onginal 
thought in steamboats and on horseback, w'hile visiting 
distant customers These examples are enough, and 
more than enough, to show that the moments commonly 
wasted during a long life by the busiest men w r ould 
suffice, if avariciously improved, for the execution of 
even colossal undertakings, which seemingly demand a 
lifetime of uninterrupted leisure We say, therefore, in 
the language of that prodigy of industry, Goethe, “Do 
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not wait for extraordinary opportunities for good actions, 
but make use of common situations A long continued 
ualk is better than a short flight The small stones that 
fill up the crevices are almost as essential to the firm wall 
as the great stones and so the wise use of spare time 
contributes not a little to the building up m good pro- 
portions, and with strength, a man's mind If you really 
pnze mental cultuie, or are deeply anxious to do any 
good thing, you w;//find time, or make time for it, sooner 
or later, however engrossed with other employments A 
failure to accomplish it can only demonstrate the feeble- 
ness of your will, not that you lacked time for its execu- 
tion 

“ Old-fashioned economists,” says the eloquent Wirt, 
“ will tell you never to pass an old nail, or an old horse- 
shoe, or buckle, or even a pm, without taking it up , 
because, although you may not want it now, you will find 
a use for it sometime or other I say the same thing to 
you uath regard to knowledge However useless it may 
appear to you at the moment, seize upon all that is fairly 
within your reach, for there is not a fact within the 
whole circle of human observation, nor even a fugitive 
anecdote that you read in a newspaper, that will not 
come into play at some time 01 other, and occasions 
will anse when they involuntarily present their dim 
shadows in die tram of your thinking and reasoning, as 
belonging to that tram, and you will regret that you can- 
not recall them more distinctly ” Daniel Webster once 
repeated with effect an anecdote which he had treasured 
in his memory for fourteen years’ 

While we thus urge upon the young man who is begin- 
ning life the necessity of economising his time, let us not 
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be misunderstood We advise no such saving of time as 
will rob him of necessary recreation or sleep Nor do 
’Re regard every moment in which a man is seemingly 
idle as really wasted Especially is this true of intel- 
lectual pursuits There are some writers who appear to 
think that every hour in which a man is not grinding away, 
“ with malice prepense and aforethought,” at some set 
task — when the mind is left to itself, instead of doing 
compulsory work — is misspent John Wesley took this 
view of life, and therefore, as might be expected, de- 
nounced all stop gaps m passing one’s time “ Never be 
unemployed,” says he, “never be trifhngly employed, 
never while away time” All this looks very plausible, 
and the last advice is just what might have been expected 
from one of whom Dr Johnson has left this opinion 
“John Wesley’s conversation is good, but he is never at 
leisure He is always obliged to go at a certain houi 
This is very disagreeable to a man who loves to fold his 
legs and have out his talk, as I do ” Again, that great 
naval hero and sterling man, Lord Collmgwood, gives 
the following advice touching the education of his 
daughters “They should not only read, but it lequires 
a careful selection of books , nor should they ever have 
access to two at the same time , but when a subject is 
begun, it should be finished before anything else is under- 
taken ” This looks even more plausible , but all history 
and all experience refute the doctrine The cat at our 
fireside refutes it, for she got tired of lying m the same 
corner, cosy and snug and warm though it was, and so 
went over to the opposite, though no whit more agree- 
able, because she wanted a change Read on but one 
subject at a time ' As well might one eat but one thing 
at a tune. Must one de\ our an entire ox before he is 
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allowed to change his diet ? Such dietetics can end only 
m physical or mental scrofula. 

But what is “whiling away time”? When a man is 
roaming about his library, taking down this book and 
then that, pacing the floor, scribbling on a bit of paper, 
glancing at a magazine or newspaper, whistling a tune, 
musing by the window, looking into the fire — or when 
he is sauntering in the woods and listening to the melody 
of the birds, or lolling under an old oak and drinking m 
the music of a babbling brook — is he, though seemingly 
idle, necessarily “whiling away time 1 '? By no means 
Where there is a vigorous, sleepless, inquiring mind, 
idleness is impossible There is no hour in the day 
when the brain is not at work When not browsing m 
books, it is ruminating, when not gathering the raw 
material of knowledge, it is elaborating that which has 
been gathered The mind, if it is not a mere plodding, 
mechanical nnnd is capricious m its workings, and will 
not be tyrannised over Its methods are saltatory and 
impulsive It thrives by casualties, it is powerful 
obliquely, and not by the ducct stroke It loves dearly 
to assert its independence, and will be consulted as to 
whether it will do this or that It is not a mere machine 
and cannot be -xsed as if it were one It must often 
“gang its am gai*- ’ and sometimes must be left alone, 
even when it stoops to trifles Many of its processes go 
on unbidden, without our controL In its very highest 
efforts it abhors task-work, and utterly refuses to be a 
drudge The happiest thoughts, the most brilliant 
fancies, the aptest similitudes, are those sudden illumi- 
nations, those flashes, which come to us m hours of 
relaxation, of play, when we throw the reins upon the 
neck of our winged steed and let it roam where it will 
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“Every kmd of knowledge," observes a thoughtful 
writer, “ comes into play some time or other , not only 
that which is systematic and methodised, but that which 
is fragmentary, even the odds and ends, the merest rag 
or tag of information Single facts, anecdotes, expres- 
sions, recur to the mind, and, by the power of associa- 
tion, just m the neht place Many of these are laid in 
during what we think our idlest days All that fund oi 
matter which is used allusively in similitudes or illustra- 
tions is collected in diversions from the path of hard 
study He will do best in this line whose range has been 
the widest and freest A man may study so much bj 
rule as to lose all this, just as one may nde so much on 
the highway as to know nothing that is off the road " 

It has been truly said that he who sets one great truth 
afloat m the world serves his generation “ To utter one 
'such truth is more than to gain a field at Gramcus or 
Waterloo To attain such truths is one of the great 
objects of living ” But they are not always obtained by 
deliberate search or thought He who is apparently 
whiling away his time may be discovering some new 
principle of philosophy or law in science, which maj 
become a lever to move the world When Watt sat m 
the chimney-corner, watching the cover of the tea-kettle 
as the steam forced it up, he only excited the indignation 
of his relative, as he would, doubtless, that of Wesley 
but he was designing the steam engine Millions had 
seen the phenomenon before, without their curiosity 
being piqued, and without the ability to trace its cause 
So with specific gravity and gravitation Thousands and 
tens of thousands before Archimedes had seen water run 
over the side of a vessel when another substance was 
immersed in it It needed no ghost or ghostly philo- 
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aopher to tell the world of the fact, but it was the 
quantity of the water and the depth of the immersion 
together which struck Archimedes. Newton, sauntering 
through an orchard, does not seem to be economising 
his time , but the falling apple leads to the discovery of 
gravitation Toumefort forsook his college class, that he 
might search for plants in the neighbouring fields , and 
Smeaton in petticoats was discovered on the top of his 
father’s barn, fixing the model of a windmill which he 
had constructed The one became the celebrated 
naturalist who enriched science by his discoveries, the 
other the engineer who built the Eddystone Lighthouse , 
yet Wesley would have said that Toumefort and Smea- 
ton, as well as Watt and Archimedes, were trifhngly em- 
ployed, whiling away time 

Scores of illustrations might be cited to show that the 
amusements to which the young have resorted to while 
away time have coloured an intellectual life Cowley 
beautifully compares these boyish fancies to letters cut 
m the bark of a young tree, which grow and widen with 
it Cowley himself might never have been a poet, had 
he not found the “ Faerie Queen” in his mother’s parlour , 
Opie might have died in obscurity, had he not looked 
“ idly ” over the shoulder of Ins young companion, Mark 
Otes, while he was drawing a butterfly “ Only reading 
Robin, only Robin” (Robinson Crusoe), was the con- 
stant excuse for absence or idleness of a boy whose 
friends little dreamed that he would also be distinguished 
as a vtan y of one book, and do more than any other to 
correct, illustrate, and restore the text of Shakespeare 
The “Arabian Nights" used to lie in the parlour window 
of the old vicarage where the father of Coleridge resided 
and he has recorded the strange mixture of desire and 
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apprehension with which, in Ins early boyhood, he was 
accustomed to look at the volume, and watch till the 
morning sun had reached and nearly covered it, when, 
seizing the treasure, he hastened to some corner of the 
play-ground, and soon lost his own identity m the mag- 
nificent capital of All Raschid Who does not see, says 
an English essayist, that the temperament of the poet 
was influenced by his first love? It often fares with 
other men as it did once with Johnson, that their very 
idleness — when occasional, not chronic — leads to advan- 
tage In his youth, believing that Ins brother had con- 
cealed some apples beneath a large folio upon an upper 
shelf m his father’s shop, he climbed up to make the 
capture, and, finding no apples, attacked the folio, which 
proved to be the works of Petrarch , and thus “ his very 
idleness instructed him, and the apples led him to litera 
ture.” 
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MONEY ITS USE AND ABUSE 


The learned pate 

Ducks to the golden fool — Shakespeare. 

Whoever has sixpence is sovereign over all men to the extent of 
that sixpence , commands cooks to feed lum, philosophers to leach 
lnm, kings to mount guard over lum — to the extent of that sixpence 
—Carlyle 

Seek not proud riches, but such as thou mayest get justlj, use 
soberly, distribute cheerfully, and leave contentedly , yet have no 
abstract or fnhrly contempt of them — Bacon 
Economy is of itself a great revenue — Cicero 
No man is nch whose expenditure exceed Ins means , and no one 
is poor whose incomings exceed his outgoings — Halt burton 
Les dettes abregent la vie — Joubert. 



'HAT Providence has endowed man with the 
organ of acquisitiveness , as phrenologists term 
it, for wise and beneficent purposes, and that 
the civilisation, refinement, virtue, wisdom, 
and happiness of every community are largely 
dependent on its exercise, is a proposition 
which few persons will controvert It is true there are 
declaimers on the incompatibility of wealth and virtue , 
but they axe mere declaimers, and nothing more In the 
same breath in which they decry the pursuit of pelf they 
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will applaud or denounce an institution or measure ac- 
cording to its tendency to increase or to dimmish the 
public wealth To cry out against the universal craving 
and struggling for the good things of this world — for 
which money is a synonyme — is to waste one’s breath 
upon the air Men will not listen to abstract arguments 
against the pursuit of gold or greenbacks while they fear 
the “ wolf at the door,” and the most eloquent sermor 
m praise of poverty provokes but a smile “Believe not 
much them that seem to despise riches,” says Bacon , 
“for they despise them that despair of them , and none 
worse when they come to them ” Rarely is their Spartan 
scorn proof against a fat legacy or other pecuniary wind- 
fall , and in nine cases out of ten their policy is that of 
Virgil’s harpies, tnat sought to excite disgust at the ban- 
quet which they themselves were eager to devour 
There is no sacrifice which men will not make for 
money They will face belching cannon, clog their 
lungs with the dust of coal mines or with the impalpable 
powder inhaled m the grinding of steel, become workers 
m arsenic, lead, phosphorus, or any of the other sub- 
stances so fatal to life, blast with gunpowder, live amid 
malaria, and risk their soul’s peace m this world and the 
next, for gold , No toil is so exhausting, no danger so 
appalling, that men will not confront the one and undergo 
the other, if the stakes are only sufficiently high * A certain 
ten per cent,” says an English political economist, “ will 
insure the employment of capital anywhere Twentj 
per cent certain, will produce eagerness Fifty per cent 
positive, audacity One hundred per cent will make it 
ready to trample on all human laws TIuce bundled 
per cent, and there is not a crime at which it will 
scruple, nor a risk it will not run, even to the chance of 
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its owner being hanged ” Even the preacher’s call swells 
from “the still small voice ” to a trumpet peal when it 
comes with the offer of a double salary Harassing 
doubts and indecision vanish like dew before the logic of 
five thousand a year and a parsonage The parish that 
is made up of rich merchants, brokers, and capitalists, is 
seen to be “a larger field of labour” when viewed 
through gold spectacles 

It is easy, of course, to point out the dangers resulting 
from a too intense devotion to money-getting Bacon 
calls riches “ the baggage of virtue , ” and we all know 
how the Romans, in their heroic days, when they annihi- 
lated their foes, expressed their contempt by a similar 
word, impedimenta, and that when they grew weak and 
degraded they clung to their gold, with which they 
bought off the barbarians who invaded them But 
whatever may be said of the dangers of riches, the 
dangers of poverty are tenfold greater A condition m 
w'lnch one is exposed to continual want, not only of the 
luxuries but of the veriest necessaries of life, as well as 
to disease and discouragement, is exceedingly unfavour- 
able to the exercise of the higher functions of the mind 
and soul The poor man is hourly beset by troops of 
temptations which the rich man never knows Doubt- 
less the highest virtues are sometimes found to flourish 
even m the cold clime and stenle soil of poverty Not 
only industry, honesty, frugality, perseverance amid hard- 
ships and ever-bafflmg discouragements, but much more 
miraculous attributes, as meek contentment, severe self- 
sacrifice, tender affections, unwavering trust m Provi 
dence, all are found blooming in the hearts ot the 
poorest poor — even m the sunless regions of absolute 
destitution, w'here honesty might be expected to wear an 
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everlasting scowl of churlishness, and a bitter disbelief 
in the love of God to accompany obedience to the laws 
of man. But it is the most insufferable of all cants to 
hear these qualities spoken of as if they were indi- 
genous to poverty, when we know that they flourish in 
spite of it 

We have had enough of that silly sentimentalism 
which would canonise the poor because they are such, 
which, because Jerrold has finely said, “ Many a man 
who now lacks shoe-leather would wear golden spurs if 
knighthood were the reward of worth,” sees a hero m 
every chimney-sweep, and Wordsworth's pedler in peri- 
patetics who probably much more resemble Canning’s 
knife grinder Poverty is a condition which no man 
should accept, unless it is forced upon lum as an in- 
exorable necessity or as the alternative of dishonour 
No person has a light voluntarily to place himself in a 
position where he will be assailed hourly by the fiercest 
temptations, where he will be able to preserve his up- 
rightness only by a strength little short of angelic, and 
where he will be liable at any moment to become by 
sickness a burden to Ins friends Every man, too, should 
make some provision for old age , for an old man m the 
poor-house, or begging alms, is a sorry sight, and sug- 
gests the suspicion, however ill-founded, that Ins life has 
been foolishly, if not viciously spent It is true we 
should not be over-anxious about the morrow , but they 
strangely misunderstand the spirit of our Saviour’s 
teachings, who think that words spoken with reference to 
the genial climate and the simple modes of living m 
Judea have a litetal application m the high latitudes 
and amid the desperate competitions m which so many 
millions live in this country and in this nineteenth 
century. 
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We say, therefore, that the philosophy which afiects to 
teach us a contempt of money does not run very deep 
Indeed, it ought to be cleaier to philosophers than to 
other men that money is of high importance, and that its 
importance increases with every generation So mani- 
fold are its bearings upon the lives and characters of 
mankind, that, as Henry Taylor observes, in his “Notes 
on Life,*' an insight which should search out the life of a 
man m Ins pecuniary relations would penetrate into 
almost eveiy cranny of his natuie “He who knows, 
like St Paul, how to spare and how to abound, has a 
great knowledge for if we take account of all the virtues 
with which money is nu\ed up — honesty, justice, gene- 
rosity, charity, frugality, forethought, self-sacrifice — and 
of then correlative vices, it is a knowledge which goes 
near to cover the length and breadth of humanity , and a 
right measure and manner m getting, saving, spending, 
giving, taking, lending, boirowmg, and bequeathing would 
almost aigue a perfect man ” 

It is money, or rather the want of it, which makes 
men workers It is the appetising provocative that 
teases the business nerve of more than half the world, 
while most of the results of ingenuity, skill, intellect, 
tact, address, and competition depend upon its unremit- 
ting pursuit Want of money is the great principle of 
moral gravitation, the only power that is strong enough 
to keep things m their places It is this scantiness of 
means, this continual deficiency, this constant lutch, this 
perpetual struggle to keep the head above water and the 
wolf from the door, that keeps society from falling to 
pieces Let every man in the community have, as a rule, 
a few dollars more than he wants, and anarchy would 
follow. All labour, whether of the hand or brain, would 
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become spasmodic and fitful, if, indeed, the great wheel 
of mdustiy did not come to a stand-still The very 
labour a man has to undeigo, the self-denial he has to 
cultivate, in acquiring money, are of themselves an 
education. They compel lum to put forth intelligence, 
skill, energy, vigilance, zeal, bung out his practical 
qualities, and gradually tram his moral and intellectual 
powers Mental discipline may be got from money- 
getting as real as that which is obtained from mathe- 
matics , “ the soul is trained by the ledger as much as 
by the calculus, and can get exercise m the account of 
sales as much as in the account of stars ” The provi- 
dent man must of necessity be a thoughtful man, living, 
as he does, not for the present, but for the future , and 
he must also practise self-denial, that virtue which is one 
of the chief elements m a strong and well-formed cha- 
racter As with the acquisition, so with the use of 
money , the way m which a man spends it is often one 
of the surest tests of character As Bulwer says m one 
of the most thoughtful essays m Caxlomana, — “ Money 
is a teirible blab , she mil betray the secrets of her 
owner, whatever he do to gag her His virtues will 
creep out in her whisper , his vices she will cry aloud at 
the top of her tongue ” 

Again, money is not only chaiacter, but it is power It 
is not merely for the comforts, but for the influence they 
bring, that riches are so intensely desired, so long and 
painfully sought, by any sensible man It is wealth that, 
above all other things, gives character, standing, and 
icspectabihty m this country Widi it, the pigmy m in- 
tellect becomes a giant m influence , without it, the best- 
informed man is but a dwarf in power Now as m 
Shakespeare’s time, “the learned pate ducks to the golden 
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fool ” Who does not know what weight and significance 
are imparted to a truism, what racmess to a dull jest, if 
they are backed up by ten thousand a year, by bank 
shares, mortgages, and stocks? Rank, talents, elo- 
quence, learning, and moral worth, all challenge a 
certain degree of respect , but, unconnected with pro- 
perty, they have comparatively little influence m com- 
manding the services of other men Admiration they 
may attiact, but it is property that gives power De- 
tached from this, their influence is as evanescent as the 
fragrance of the flowers detached from the soil The 
soil itself may not claim our respect, but it is only by 
the virtues which they extract from the soil that the 
flowers maintain their beauty, fragrance, and strength 
Even the ancient Carthaginians, who were republicans, 
and had no hereditary aristocracy, would allow no man 
to hold office in the Slate unless he was more or less 
wealthy It has been truly said that the heraldry of 
America is based on greenbacks The social standing is 
indicated by the bank-book The railway conductor 
accents his call, the hotel clerk assigns rooms, the diy- 
goods merchant graduates the angle of his bows by it 
Even the seat to which the sexton bows you in church is 
chosen with nice reference to your exchequer 
Again, as civilisation advances, human life is becoming 
more and more significant, richer in opportunities and 
enjoyments Science is multiplying with amasmg ra- 
pidity the comforts and luxuries of life and the means 
of self-culture, and money is the necromancer by which 
they are placed at our disposal Money means a tight 
house, the warmest clothing, the most nutritious food, 
the best medical attendance, books, music, pictures , a 
good seat in the concert or lecture room, m the cars, and 
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even in the church , the ability to rest when weary in 
body and brain, and, above all, independence of thought 
It is said in England no man can afford to have an 
opinion who has not an income of two thousand a year, 
and even m this land of broad acres there are already 
many men who think themselves too poor to indulge m 
“ the luxury of a conscience " Every step in life is con- 
ditional on u the root of all evil ” You must pay to eat 
and drink, to sleep, to house and clothe yourself, and 
even to breathe Every breath is a consumption of 
carbon, which must be paid for as inevitably as the coal 
in your grate The creditor is at every man’s heels, dogs 
him m his last moments, and hardly stops short at the 
graveyard gate Not only is money thus indispensable, 
but the value of this representative of values was never 
before so great as now With this talisman, a man can 
surround himself with richer means of enjoyment, secure 
a more varied and harmonious culture, and set m motion 
grander schemes of philanthropy m this last half of 'the 
nineteenth century than at any previous period m the 
world’s history And precisely because it means so 
much, because with it life is so rich m possibilities, the 
want of money was never before so ke’enly felt as non 
Though the poor to-day have luxuries which a Croesus 
could not have commanded three centuries ago, though 
“the world must be compassed that a washerwoman may 
have her tea,” yet never was poverty so hard to bear as 
to-day Its pinch is far severer than m Dr Johnson’s 
time, yet he, with all his philosophy, did not hesitate to 
pronounce it a great evil “ When I was running about 
this town a very poor fellow,” said he, “ I was a great 
arguer for the advantages of poverty Sir, all the argu- 
ments which are brought to represent poverty as no evil 
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show it to be evidently a great evil. You never find 
people labouring to convince you that you may live very 
happily upon a plentiful fortune u 
Want of money is the almost universal disease, which 
alone will explain the weight and sadness which one so 
often finds in the social atmosphere “ Even passing 
through the streets, how many wrinkled brows and care- 
worn physiognomies we meet which we learn to trace to 
this one source 1 The poor have no skill at disguising 
their anxieties These are written in large characteis on 
their whole bearing, and the very title we give them 
reveals the source of their anxieties, but others who 
have learnt the graceful art of concealment, who wear a 
social smile as a part of a liberal education, how often 
we catch their faces betraying, as it were, some process 
of mental arithmetic, as though some sum were being 
cast up within which will not give the wislied-for answer ' 
, How many young spirits we see prematurely de- 
pressed by this w-ant, — it may be the consequence of 
their own folly' How many manners, tempers, pecu- 
liarities, may be interpreted by it ' How many people 
are dull or proud or unsociable from the secret irritation 
of want of money ' How many bright intelligences are 
diverted from their highest development from the same 
cause ' ” 

Again, there are men bom with a genius for money- 
making They have the instinct of accumulation The 
talent and the inclination to convert dollars into doub- 
loons by bargains or shrewd investments are m them just 
os strongly marked and as uncontrollable as were the 
i i*y and inclination of Shakespeare to produce a 
■ let and an Othello, of Raphael to paint his car- 
of Beethoven to compose his symphonies, or 
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Morse to invent an electric telegraph As it would have 
been a gross dereliction of duty, a shameful perversion 
of gifts, had these latter disregarded the instincts oi 
their genius and engaged in the scramble for wealth, so 
would a Rothschild, an Astor, and a Peabody have 
sinned had they done violence to their natures, and 
thrown their energies into channels where they would 
have proved dwarfs, and not giants The mission of a 
Lavtfrence or a Cornell, equally with that of an Agassiz, a 
Bierstadt, or a Powers, is defined in the faculties God 
has given him , and no one of them has a right to turn 
aside from the paths to which His finger so plainly 
points Academies, colleges, hospitals, museums, libra- 
ries, railroads, — none of which could have been possible 
without their accumulations, — are the proofs of their 
usefulness, and though the millionnaire too often con- 
verts his bram into a ledger and his heart into a mill- 
stone, yet this starvation of his spiritual nature is no 
more necessary m his pursuit than m that of the doctor 
or the lawyer Agassiz is reported to have said, half 
scornfully, that he had “no time to make money,” 
having given himself to science But how could he get 
leisure to study the secrets of nature if others had not 
made money for him ? 

Let us, then, abandon the affectation of despising 
money, and frankly own its value Let us even admit 
that more persons are ruined by under-estimation of the 
value than by greed of gold, that even in our great 
cities, where life is at wrlute heat, and men stake body 
and soul on the prizes of the stock-board, there are 
twenty men who need incitements to industry and frugality 
where there is one who needs to be checked m the first pur- 
suit of riches But let us remember, at the same time, the 
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danger of forgetting the end m the means, and attaching 
more importance to gold itself than to the things which 
it will purchase Let us remember the warning of 
“ holy George Herbert ” — 

“ Wealth is the Conjurer’s Devil, 

Whom, when he thinks he hath, the Devil hath him 
Gold thou miyst safely touch , but xj xt slid. 

Unto thy hands, xt woitudel/i to the quick” 

Especially should the business man, who is templed to 
sacrifice everything to the golden calf, be cautioned 
agamst the common fallacy that happiness will increase 
m proportion to his gams. Dr Johnson, indeed, once 
argued to the contrary “ If six hundred pounds a 
year/’ he said, “ procure a man more consequence, and 
of course more happiness, than six pounds a year, the 
same proportion will hold as to six thousand, and so on 
as far as opulence can be carried ” The facts do not 
sustain his theoiy It may be doubted whether large 
possessions do not bring as many pains as pleasures 
After one has enough to satisfy evfcry reasonable want, 
to give free play to all Ins tastes m art, literature, or 
science, it may be questioned whether any addition to 
his wealth does not bring more anxiety and responsibility 
than enjoyment Bacon wisely remarks that a large 
fortune is of no solid use to the owner, except to 
increase his means of giving , “ the rest is but conceit , 
the personal fruition m any man cannot i each to feel g> cat 
riches ” 

The owner of capital really reaps the smallest portion 
of the advantages which flow from its possession, he 
being, in fact, but a kind of head bookkeeper, or chief 
clerk, to the business community Though rich as 
Rothschild, he can neither e&h d?mk, nor wear more 
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than one man’s portion of the good things of life The 
Astors and Stewarts, whose wealth is counted by tens of 
millions, are, after all, only the stewards of the nation , 
and, however selfish, grasping, or miserly the} may be, 
are compelled, even when they least desire to do so, to 
use their accumulations for the public good Their 
money-making talents enable them to employ their 
capital, which would soon melt away m the hands of a 
spendthrift or bad financier, to promote the common 
welfare and to increase the general prosperity The rich 
man m this country, who is ambitious to increase his 
riches, does not waste his money in luxuries or foolish 
schemes, but, as one has well said, he invests it in all 
sorts of enterpnses, to the selection of which he brings 
enormous natural shrewdness, strengthened by the ex- 
perience of a lifetime, and in every one of which it is 
devoted wholly to the employment of labour “ If he 
puts it in unproductive real estate even, as he doubtless 
does sometimes, he releases some one else’s money, 
which goes into production If he builds houses to let, 
he employs labour and helps to lower rents , if he makes 
railroads, he employs miners, iron-founders, machinists, 
and helps to transport commodities, if he goes into 
spinning and weaving, or gardening, the lesult is still the 
same, — labour is employed, and employed with such 
sagacity that it is sure to return the capital and some- 
thing more If he loaded himself with diamonds, filled 
himself every day to the cbm with French dishes and 
wines, and wore cloth of gold, and lived m a palace, it 
would be found that his salary was low If we dismissed 
him, that is, took his property from him, and employed 
a philanthropist or editor or lyceum-lecturer to manage it 
in the interest of ‘humanity,’ the probabilities are that 
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there would not be a cent of it left at the end of five 
years It would have been put into the production of 
goods that nobody wanted, of roads which nobody 
would travel, or stolen by knaves and wasted by vision- 
aries ” 

These truths are well illustrated in the anecdote told 
some years ago of two men who were conversing about 
John Jacob Astor’s property Some one was asked if he 
would be willing to take care of all the nnllionnaire’s pro- 
perty — ten ox fifteen millions of dollars — merely for his 
board and c’otlnng “ No f ” was the indignant answer, 
“ do you take me for a fool ? ” “ Well,” rejoins the 

other, “ that/ is all Mr Astor himself gets for taking care 
of it , he’s found, and that’s all The houses, the ware- 
houses, thi ships, the farms, which he counts by the 
bundled, aiid is often obliged to take care of, are for the 
accommodation of others” “But then he has the 
income, the rents of all this luge property, five or six 
hundred thousand dollars per annum ” “ Yes, but he 

can do nothing with Ins income but build more houses 
and warehouses and ships, or loan money on mortgages 
for the convenience of others He’s found , and you can 
make nothing else out of it ” 

If a mch man wishes to be healthy, says Sir William 
Temple, he must live like a poor one Izaak Walton 
tells us that there are as many troubles on the other side 
of riches as on this, and that the cares which are the 
keys of riches hang heavily at the rich man’s girdle 
IIow many men, on reaching the pinnacle of wealth, 
find, as they look down upon their money-bags, that they 
have only purchased one set of enjoyments by the loss 
of another equally desirable 1, “Do you remember, 
Bridget,” writes Charles Lamb, with a tender retrospect 
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to his poverty, when you and I laughed at the play 
from the shilling gallery ? There are no good plays to 
laugh at now from the boxes " Many a Sir Epicure 
Mammon, as he 1 sits down with jaded appetite to his 
lobster salad and champagne, thinks with keen regret of 
the simple repasts which titillated his palate when he 
was poor The great raiLway king, Hudson, and his 
wife, feasting with dukes and duchesses ra their big 
house at Albert Gate, looked back with many a sigh to 
the days when they ate sausages for supper in the little 
parlour behind their paltry shop in the city of York 

Nothing, m the abstract, seems easier than to get 
pleasure out of money, yet to many persons nothing is 
apparently more difficult It seems delightful to be able 
to buy everything you wish, without a thought of the 
cost , yet who does not see that the pleasure must pall 
m the degree that there is no difficulty? Did the earl 
to whom Robins knocked down the rare Boccaccio feel 
in his conquest a tithe of the pride and joy which Lamb 
felt when he bore home that black-letter folio, to procure 
which “the old brown suit was made to hang on six 
weeks longer”? 

Even the most specious and plausible reason for seek- 
ing riches, namely, to be above the necessity of a rigid 
economy, or the pressure of debt, Archbishop Whately 
shows to be unsound and deceptive It is worth remark- 
ing, he observes, as a curious circumstance, and the 
reverse of what many would expect, that the expenses 
called for by a real or imagined necessity of those who 
have large incomes are greater than those of persons 
with slenderer means, and tint, consequently, alargerpro- 
portion of what are called the rich are m embarrassed 
circumstances than of the poorer This is often over- 
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looked, because the absolute number of those with large 
incomes is so much less, that, of course, the .absolute 
number of’ persons under pecuniary difficulties in the 
poorer classes must form a very large majority. But if 
you look to the pioportions, it is quite the reverse 
Take the number of persons of each amount of income, 
divided into classes from five hundred dollars per annum 
up to five hundred thousand per annum, and you will find 
the pei cent age continually augmenting as you go upwards 
And when you come to sovereign States, whose revenue 
is leckoned by millions, you will hardly find one that is 
not deeply involved in debt , so that it would appear, the 
larger the income, the harder it is to live within it In 
other words, the tendency to spend increases m a greater 
ratio than the wealth , and hence competence has been 
wittily defined as three hundred a year more than j r ou 
possess 

'lhe insufficiency of mere wealth alone to confer 
happiness was strikingly illustrated m the life of Nathan 
Myer Rothschild, the great Jew banker, who died in 
London some years ago, “one of the most devoted 
worshippers tint ever laid a withered soul on the altar of 
Mammon ” For years he wielded the purse of the world, 
opening and closing it to kings and emperors as he 
listed, and upon certain occasions was supposed to 
have had more influence in Great Britain than the proudest 
and wealthiest of its nobles, perhaps more than the two 
houses of Parliament taken together He once purchased 
bills of the Government m a single day to the amount cf 
^4,000,000, and also the gold which he knew the Go- 
vernment must have to pay them , and with the profits of 
a single loan purchased an estate which cost him^i5o,ooo. 
Yet, with the clearest and widest comprehension m 
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money matters, with the most piercing insight mto all 
possible causes affecting the money-market, and with 
ingenuity to effect the profundest, most subtle, and most 
unsuspected combinations — an ingenuity before which all 
the other prodig’es which have from time to time appeared 
sink into nothing — he was, withal, a little soul He ex- 
ercised his talents and powers of calculation, not onlj 
for the accumulation of millions and the management of 
national creditors, but also for the determination of the 
smallest possible pittance on which a clerk’s soul could 
be retained in connection with his body To part with 
a shilling in the way of charity cut him to the heart 
One of his grand rules, “ never to have anything to do 
with an unlucky man or place”— which was also a 
principle of John Jacob Astor — however shrewd m a 
worldly point of view, was the very quintessence of 
selfishness and mammon-worship “ I have seen many 
clever men, very clever men,” he used to say, “ who had 
not shoes to their feet I never act with them ” He was, 
m short, a thorough-going mammon-worshipper, whose 
soul had been converted into a machine for coming 
guineas, and every noble emotion, every immortal long- 
ing, died within him Guineas he did com to a sum 
that seems almost fabulous, but, with all Ins colossal 
wealth, he was profoundly unhappy, and with sorrowful 
earnestness exclaimed to one congratulating him on the 
gorgeous magnificence of his palatial mansion, and 
thence inferring that he was happy u Happy / me happy 
Those who think Rothschild’s experience singular may 
be still further enlightened by that of Stephen Girard. 
When surrounded with riches, and supposed to be taking 
supreme delight in the accumulation of wealth, he thus 
wrote lo a friend “As to myself, I live like a galley- 
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slave, constantly occupied, and often passing the night 
without sleeping I am wrapped up m a labyrinth ot 
affairs, and worn out with cares I do not value a for- 
tune The love of labour is my highest motive. When 
I use in the morning, my only effort is to labour so 
hard during the day that, when night comes, I may be 
enabled to sleep soundly *' 

To conclude money is a good thing, of which every 
man should try to secure enough to avoid dependence 
upon others, either for his bread or his opinions , but it 
is not so good a thing that, to win it, one should crawl m 
the dust, stoop to a mean or dishonourable action, or 
give his conscience a single pang Money-getting is un- 
healthy when it impoverishes the mind, or dries up the 
sources of the spiritual life, when it extinguishes the 
sense of beauty, and makes one indifferent to the won- 
ders of nature and art , when it blunts the moral sense, 
and confuses the distinction between right and wrong, 
virtue and vice, when it stifles religious impulse, and 
blots all thought of God from the soul. Money-getting 
is unhealthy, again, when it engrosses all one’s thought, 
leads a man to live meanly and coarsely, to do without 
books, pictures, music, travel, for the sake of greater 
gams, and causes him to find his deepest and most soul- 
satisfying joy, not m the culture of his heart or mind, 
not in doing good to himself or others, but in the adding 
of eagle to eagle, m the knowledge that the money in his 
chest is piled up higher and higher every year, that his 
account at the bank is constantly growing, that he is 
adding bonds to bonds, mortgages to mortgages, stocks 
to stocks, and may say to himself, “Soul, thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years ” 

There is, indeed, no more pitiable wretch than the 
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man who has mortgaged himself, soul and body, to 
Mammon — m whom the one giant passion for gold has 
starved every other affection , no more painful spectacle 
than to see a man dragging his manhood at the heels of 
his employment, losing life for the sake of the means oi 
living, disregarding the celestial crown held over Ins 
head, and raking to himself the straws, the small sticks, 
and dust of the earth The poorest of all human beings 
is the man who is rich in gold, but intellectually and 
spiritually bankrupt — viagnas vita opes mops As Cowley 
says, “The poor rich man’s emphatically poor” Grant 
the utmost that can be said of the necessity and the 
value of money, it will still remain for ever true that life 
is more than the means by whtch it is sustained, more 
than dwellings, lands, merchandise, stocks, bonds, and 
dividends, more even than food and raiment All things 
are for the mind, the soul, the Divine part within us, 
and if this, our true self, is dwarfed and starved, the 
most royal worldly possessions only serve to set forth by 
contrast its deep poverty and servitude 
Let every one, then, who wishes to get on in the world, 
justly estimate the value of money Let him neither, on 
the one hand, make it the only gauge and object of suc- 
cess, nor, on the other, affect for it a philosophic con- 
tempt which the necessities of life will compel him to 
unlearn Let him neither strive for a mere living, nor 
(unless he has a rare genius for money-making) for a 
gTcat fortune, but gather gear, as Bums says, — 

“ By cvciy wile 
That’s justified by honour , 

Not for to hide it m a hedge, 

Nor for a tram attendant, 

But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent ” 
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A great deal has been written on the art of money- 
getting , but, though comparatively few become rich, there 
is no real secret about it The pith of the world’s wis- 
dom on it is condensed into a few proverbs To work 
hard, to improve small opportunities, to economise, to 
avoid debt, are the general rules m which is summed up 
the hoarded experience of centuries, and the most 
sagacious writers have added little to them Of all the * 
objects which a man can propose to himself, that of 
money-making is the simplest and most attainable, pro- 
vided he will take the proper steps To become an artist, 
a statesman, an orator, a poet, or a scholar, of high 
ability, is what few persons can expect In some callings 
not even the most indefatigable effort and the most ex- 
haustless patience are sure to win success The man, 
on the contrary, who strives to gam money, knows that 
he is following no chimera, no phantom or will o’-the- 
wisp, which will for ever beckon him on, yet for ever 
baffle lim, or which, if attained, will only mock his ex- 
pectations He toils for a definite end, and there is no 
sense of incongruity between his toil and his hope 
Money-getting is a pursuit m which almost any diligent, 
earnest, prudent man may hope to get on, without bril- 
liant talents or genius Any beginner m life who has 
mastered the three R’s, “ Reading, ’Ritm’, and ’Rithme- 
tic,” may hope to become independent, if not rich, if he 
will but work persistently, be temperate, and save a part 
of his earnings Mediocre abilities will suffice for this 
end, nay, may prove more advantageous than the most 
dazzling mental gifts 

There is no working man m good health who may * 
not become independent, if he will but carefully husband 
his receipts, and guard jealously against the little leaks 
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of useless expenditure. But, to become independent, 
one must be willing to pay the pace He must be 
industrious, and he must be prudent Perhaps the hard- 
est of these rules to follow is the latter There are a 
hundred persons who can work hard to every ten who 
can properly husband their earnings. The classes that 
toil the hardest squander most recklessly the money they 
earn Instead of hoarding their receipts, so as to pro 
vide against sickness or want of employment, they eat 
and drink up their earnings as they go, and thus in the 
first financial crisis, when mills and factories stop, 
and capitalists lock up their cash instead of using it m 
great enterprises, they are ruined Men who thus live 
“from hand to mouth,” never keeping more than a day’s 
march ahead of actual want, are little better off than 
slaves They are not their own masters, but may have 
at any moment to choose between the alternatives of 
bondage or starvation They cannot help being servile, 
for they know they can neither command their time, nor 
choose how and where they shall live 
To one who has seen much of the miseries of the 
poor, it is hard to account for their short-sightedness of 
conduct, but doubtless the main cause is the contempt 
with which they are wont to look upon petty savings 
Ask those uho spend all as they go why they do not put 
by a fraction of their daily earnings, and they will reply, 
“ That’s of no use , what good can the saving of a fen 
cents a day, 01 an occasional dollar, do ? If I could lay 
by four or five dollars a week, that would ultimatel) 
amount to something ” It is by this thoughtless reason- 
ing that thousands are kept steeped to the lips in poverty, 
who by a moderate degree of self-denial might place 
Uicmsel.es m a state-of comfort and independence, if 
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not of affluence They do not consider to what enor- 
mous sums little savings and little spendings swell, at 
last, when continued through a long senes of years 
What labourer is there in good health who may not 
save from his earnings fifty dollars a year? Yet this 
paltry sum, compounded at six per cent interest, 
amounts to 650 dollars in ten years, 1,860 in twenty, 8,950 
m thirty years, and 7,700 m forty years , thus securing , 
a snug provision for old age by the saving of less than 
fourteen cents per day ' How imperceptibly may this 
last sum, or one twice as great, slip through one’s fingers 
in the gratification of habits worse than useless, without 
a thought of the vast aggregate to winch it finally 
amounts 1 What clerk or working man, that spends 
twenty cents a day for a couple of cigars, dreams that 
by this expenditure, with the accumulated interest, he 
will in fifty years have smoked away twenty thousand 
dollars ? Yet a man who by a life of industry had laid 
by such a sum would, m most country towns, be deemed 
rich It is a hard thing to begin the world without a 
dollar, and yet hundreds of men, by petty savings at 
the outset of their career, have amassed large fortunes 
from a single shilling Among the capitalists in one ot 
our large cities some years ago was a builder, worth 
probably some hundreds of thousands, who began life 
as a bricklayer's labourer at a dollar a day Out of that 
small sum he contrived to save fifty cents a day, and at the 
end of the first year had laid up 182 dollars, from which 
moment his fortune was made L’ke a hound upon the 
right scent, he was on the tTack of nches, and the game, 
sooner or later won, was sure to be his own Of a 
leading firm 111 New York city, which some years ago 
had accumulated an immense property, it is stated that 
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both members came to that city without a cent, and 
swept the very shop wherein they afterwards made their 
fortunes Like the builder, they had an indomitable 
spirit of industry, perseverance, and frugality, and so 
the first dollar became the foundation of a million 

The persons who despise small savings as unworthy 
of their care are ignorant of the mam object of making 
them m early life, which looks not chiefly to the saving 
itself, but to the fot motion of a habit of economy It is 
true the saving of a few cents is m itself of little moment, 
but if the habit of saving a penny or two, whether m 
money or any other kind of property, once becomes 
fixed, and the thoughts be turned in the direction of 
advancement, the accumulation will go on and be ulti- 
mately successful Hence it has been wisely said that 
there is no revolution in the history of a man so import- 
ant m its consequences as that which takes place at the 
moment of the first saving As it is the minutes that 
make the hours, so it is the pennies that make the 
pounds, the cents that make the dollars , and he who 
scrupulouslj economises the former need give himself 
no concern about the latter, for the habit of looking 
sharply after them will have insensibly formed itself It 
is for this reason that the beginning of a deposit, how- 
ever small, m a savings bank, may be regarded as the 
crisis of many a moral destiny, for from that moment 
the pei son ceases to be a slavish dependant, without 
manliness or self respect, and becomes a free, inde- 
pendent, self-relymg man, who is under no bondage but 
that of kmdness to his fellows, of which he now has the 
means 

“ Whatever your means be,” says S11 Edward Lytton 
iBulwer, m an excellent essay upon the “Management 
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of Money,” “ so apportion your wants that your means 
may exceed them Every man who earns but ten 
shillings a week can do this if he please, whatever he 
may say to the contrary, for if he can live upon ten 
shillings a week he can live upon nine and elevenpence 
En this rule mark the emphatic distinction between 
poverty and neediness Poverty is relative, and there- 
fore not ignoble Neediness is a positive degradation 
If I have only £ 100 a year, I am rich as compared with 
the majority of my countrymen If I have ^5,000 a 
year, I may be poor compared with the majority of my 
associates, and very poor compared to my next-door 
neighbour With either of these incomes I am rela- 
tively poor or rich , but with either of these incomes I 
maybe positively needy or positively free from neediness 
With the ;£ioo a year I may need no man’s help, I 
may at least have ‘my crust of bread and liberty* But 
with ^5,000 a year I may dread a ring at my bell , I 
may have my tyrannical masters m servants whose wages 
I cannot pay , my exile may be at the fiat of the first 
long-suffering man who enters a judgment against me , 
for the flesh that lies nearest my heart some Shylock may 
be dusting his scales and whetting his knife Nor is this 
an exaggeration Some of the neediest men I ever 
knew have a nominal ^5,000 a year Every man is 
needy who spends more than he has , no man is needy 
who spends less I may so ill manage my money, that 
with ^5,000 a year I purchase the worst evils of poverty 
— terror and^shame , I may so well manage my money, 
that, with ^iooa year, I purchase the best blessings of 
wealth — safety and respect ” 

One of the reasons why many persons refuse to prac- 
tise economy is that it i& assgeia^ed m their minds with 
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meanness They look upon it as degrading to a man 
of spirit and lofty impulses , as the virtue of little, con* 
tracted minds No doubt the practice of saving may be 
earned too far It is said that the Earl of Westminster, 
who owns a park ten miles long and has an income of 
four millions of dollars a year, once dismounted from 
his horse, when riding out, on missing a button from .his 
coat, and retraced his steps for some distance till he 
found it The expediency of such savings may be 
questioned Ur Johnson once said that “he who 
drinks beer, thinks beer , ” and it is equally true that 
those who occupy themselves with endless cares for small 
savings get “ to think, candle ends” as their reward It 
has been justly doubted whether, among the classes of 
men who, whether they are economical or not, are sure 
never to go to bed hungry, there is anything in the 
accumulation of money to compensate for the deteriora- 
tion of mind and feeling which is almost sure to accom- 
pany the pursuit of so trumpery an end as screwing four- 
pence a week out of the butter bill But economy is a 
wholly different thing from pcnuriousness , so different, 
indeed, that it is only the economical man who can 
afford to be liberal, or even to live with ease and 
magnanimity 

Wellington kept an exact account of all the moneys he 
received or paid , and Washington, who was not a small 
man, did not disdain to watch Ins expenditures and to 
scrutinise the little items m the outgoings of his household 
Not only the independence of individuals, but that of 
States, depends upon the practice of this virtue What is 
the secret of England’s greatness ? Is it not her savings? 
Is it not evident that public wealth, m the long run, can 
only flow from private prosperity ? that it cannot increase 
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when individual expenditure exceeds pnvate income? 
Surely, the system that is grand for a State cannot be mean 
for the individual The truth is, no amount of means or 
earnings can justify waste or profusion, either by a nation 
or a private person God Himself cannot afford to be 
extravagant Even when displaying His infinite power to 
the multitude, He teaches the needful lesson of economy 
The miracle of the loaves and fishes ends with the com- 
mand “to gather up the fragments that remain, that 
nothing may be lost ” The autumn leaves are saved to 
manure the next year’s crops, and the bodies of the dead 
fatten Sadowa’s soil for the future seed-time Nature 
knows no waste , she utilises the smallest atoms , then 
why should man deem it degrading to husband his means 
for future wants and necessities? 

Again, every man who would get on in the world should, 
as lar as possible, avoid debt From the very outset of 
his career he should sternly lesolve to live within his in- 
come, however paltry it may be The art of living easily 
as to money is very simple , it is, as Bulwer advises m the 
passage ahead} quoted, to pitch your scale of living one 
degree below your means All of the world’s wisdom on 
the subject is most tersely epitomised in the words of 
Dickens’s Micawber “Annual income twenty pounds, 
annual expenditure nineteen nineteen-six, result happiness 
Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure twenty 
pounds ought and six, result misery ” Mr Micawber’s 
experience, so vividly depicted by Dickens, is that of 
thousands whose whole lives are made miserable by the 
folly of living beyond their means In this country, 
especially since the late war, there has been a growing 
tendency m all classes of society to overspend In every 
town and village there is a fearful ambition abroad for 
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being “ genteel ” One half of our families are engaged 
m a perpetual and desperate struggle to keep up appear- 
ances, — to pass for that which they are not They have 
neither patience nor courage to go on m the path to 
which God has appointed them, but must needs force 
themselves into some fashionable state to which they have 
called themselves, and where they may bask in the smiles 
of Mrs Grundy Everywhere “there is a constant 
struggle and pressure for front seats in the social amphi- 
theatre, in the midst of which all noble, self-denying 
resolve is trodden down, and many fine natures are in- 
evitably crushed to death ” Marrying early, the young 
lawyer, merchant, or mechanic is not content to begin 
life m the simple style in which his father began, increas- 
ing his comfoits as his earnings increase, but he must 
live from the very start as the veterans of his calling live 
after years of toil and economy The rents he pays, the 
furniture and ornaments of his house, the luxuries of lus 
table, the number of his servants, the clothes of himself 
and family, his expenditures for opera-tickets, concerts, 
lectures, hackney coaches— not to include the cost of 
what Charles Lamb would call his “ virtuous vices,” such 
as smoking, &c , or dinners at Delmomco’s — are all far 
above his means The result is, he gets into debt, then 
more deeply into debt, falls into the clutches of Shylock, 
is fleeced of large sums for interest, struggles vamly m the 
toils m which he is involved, becomes desperate, and mis- 
manages his business or half does his work, and at last, 
after floundering and stumbling on for a few months or 
years, with inevitable bankiuptcy staring him m the face, 
succumbsunder the heavy load of debts, duns, and anxiety, 
when the curtain falls, and the wretched play of “ Keeping 
up Appearances ” is ended 
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When will this wretched state of things cease ? Never 
till beginners m life have learned to feel a horror for debt , 
till those who are ambitious of display learn that it is 
dishonest to spend what they have not learned — that, as 
Sir Charles Napier once said to some of his officers, “ to 
drink unpaid-for champagne and unpaid-for beer, and to 
ride unpaid-for horses, is to be a cheat, and not a gentle- 
man ” Of all the foes to human prosperity and happiness 
there is none more deadly than debt Dr Johnson held 
it to be not only an inconvenience, but a calamity “ Let 
it be your first care,” he says, “ not to be m any man’s 
debt Resolve not to be poor , whatever you have, spend 
less Poverty is a great enemy to human happiness , it 
certainly destroys liberty, and it makes some virtues im- 
practicable and others extremely difficult It lowers a 
man in self-respect, places him at the mercy of the trades- 
man and Ins servant, and renders him a slave m many 
respects , for he can no longer call himself his on n master, 
nor boldly look the world in the face ” It is also difficult 
for a man who is constantly in debt to be truthful, hence 
it is said that “lying ndes on debt’s back ” 

“ An unthrift was a lnr from all time , 

Never was a. debtor that was not deceiver 11 

Many a ruined man dates his downfall from the day when 
he began borrowing money It is easy to avoid the first 
obligation , but, that incurred, others speedily follow, one 
necessitating another, every day the poor victim gets 
more and more inextricably entangled, then follow pre- 
texts, excuses, lies, till all sense of shame is lost, the whole 
life becomes a makeshift, and the debtor, despairing of 
deliyerance from his embarrassments, deliberately resolves 
to live by indirect robbeiy and falsehood “I am 
astonished,” says S.r Richard Steele, “ that men can be 
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so insensible of the danger of running into debt One 
would think it impossible that a man who is given to 
contract debts should hot know that a debtor has, from 
that moment in which he transgresses payment, so much 
as that demands conies to m Ins debtor’s honesty, liberty, 
and fortune Can there be a more low and servile 
condition than to be ashamed or afraid to see any man 
breathing ? Yet he that is in debt is in that condition 
with relation to twenty different people The debtor is 
the creditor’s criminal, and all the officers of power and 
state, whom we behold make so poor a figure, are no 
other than so many persons m authority to make good 
his charge against him Human society depends on his 
having the vengeance the law allots him, and the debtor 
owes his liberty to his neighbour as much as the murderei 
does his life to his prince” Yet the author of these 
remarks, who could so vividly depict the miseries of in- 
debtedness, was perpetually struggling with them, and 
presents in lus whole career one of the most melancholy 
examples which biography affords of the moral sacrifices 
which are so often occasioned by a disproportion between 
wants and the means of gratifying them When reproached 
by Mr Whiston, for having m the House of Commons 
given some votes m flagrant contradiction to his formerly 
professed opinions, he replied, “ Mr Whiston, you can 
walk on foot, but I cannot” A coach had become so 
essential to Steele, that, rather than do without it, he was 
willing to abandon his most cherished political principles 
and do violence to his conscience 
Let every young man who is shocked by the conduct of 
this inconsistent writer avoid the rock on which he split. 
Let him resolve early that he will at all times look his 
affairs squarely in the face, that he will know his exact 
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financial condition, and that he will do any work that is 
honourable, and submit to the most pinching privation, 
rather than plunge into debt Eloquently has Douglas 
Jen old said “ Be sure of it, he who dines out of debt, 
though Ins meal be biscuit and an onion, dmes in ‘The 
Apollo * And then for raiment , what warmth in a thread- 
bare coat, if the tailor’s receipt be m the pocket 1 what 
Tynan purple m the faded waistcoat, the vest not owed 
for ' how glossy the well-worn hat, it it covers not the 
aching head of a debtor. . . Debt, however courteously 
it be offered, is the cup of a siren, and the wine, spiced 
and delicious though it be, an eating poison The man 
out of debt, though with a flaw in his jerkin, a crack m 
his shoe-leather, and a hole m his hat, is still the son of 
liberty, free as the singing lark above him , but the debtor, 
though clothed in the utmost bravery, what is he but a 
serf out upon a holiday — a slave to be reclaimed at any 
instant by his owner, the creditor? My son, if poor, see 
wme in the running spring , let thy mouth water at a 
last week’s roll, think a threadbare coat the ‘only wear/ 
and acknowledge a whiten ashed garret the fittest housing 
place for a gentleman do this, and flee debt So shall 
thy heart be at peace and the sheriff be confounded.” 1 

* Heads for the People* 





CHAPTER VIII 

MERCANTILE FAILURES 

lo succeed, one must sometimes be very bold and sometimes very 
prudent — Napoleon 

I venture to point out to you what is the best temperament, namely, 
a combination of the desponding and resolute, or, as I had better 
express it, of the apprehensive and the resolute Such is the tempera- 
ment of great commanders Secretly, they rely upon nothing and 
upon nobody There is such a powerful element of failure in all 
human affairs, that a shrewd man is always saying to himself, “ What 
shall I do, if that which I countupon docs not come out as I expect 7 ” 
This foresight dwarfs and crushes all but men of great resolution. — 
Arthur Helps 

Let your first efforts be, not for wealth, but independence What- 
ever be your talents, whatever your prospects, never be tempted to 
speculate away, on the chance of a palace, that which you need as a 
provision against the workhouse — E L Bulwek. 

A failure establishes only this, that our determination to succeed 
was not strong enough — Bovee 

NE of the bad featuies of our American life is 
the growing disposition of our young men to 
get their living by their wits, and to leave 
manual labour, agncultural or mechanical, to 
be monopolised by foreigners Bodily toil, 
except of the lightest kmd, is becoming to 
Young America more and more distasteful The sons of 
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our farmers, shoemakers, blacksmiths, and carpenters no 
sooner become their own masters than they straightway 
throw down the scythe, the awl, and the hammer, and 
rush to the city to engage m the nobler work of weighing 
sugar, selling tape, hawking books, soliciting insurance, or 
posting ledgers And yet, if any fact has been demon- 
stratedbeyond the shadow of a doubt, it is the deceitfulness 
of the apparent facilities for getting rich in cities The 
fact that while in other careers the mass of men are 
successful, ninety-five at least out of every hundred who 
embark in commerce either make shipwreck or retire 
sooner or later in disgust, without having secured a com- 
petence, has not only been verified again and again by 
statistics, but is a stereotyped observation which drops 
from the lips of business men daily 

Some years ago General A. H S Dearborn, of Boston, 
who had long been acquainted with the leading business 
men of that city, gave it as his opinion that only three 
men out of every hundred doing business there were suc- 
cessful A gentleman who doubted the truth of this 
startling statement consulted an antiquarian fnend who 
had known all the merchants doing business on Long 
Wharf from 1798 to 1840, and was informed that in the 
latter year only five out of a hundred remained More 
striking still was the statement of a director of the Union 
Bank, which began its operations m 1798, that, of one 
thousand persons doing business with it, only six at the 
end of forty years remained, all the rest had failed or 
lost their property “ Bankruptcy,” said the director, “is 
like death, and almost as certain , they fall single and 
alone, and are thus foi gotten, but there is no escape from 
it, and he is a fortunate man who fails young ” A person 
who looked through the Probate Office m the same city 
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found that ninety per cent of all the estates settled there 
were insolvent Yet more discouraging to the commercial 
adventurer were the conclusions of Governor Briggs and 
Secretary Calhoun, who a few years ago gave it as their 
deliberate opinion, after diligent inquiry, that out of 
every hundred young men who come from the country to 
seek their fortunes in the city, ninety-nine fail of success 
To all these statements may be added the opinions of 
some of the shrewdest and most experienced business 
men of New York and Philadelphia, that not more than 
one per cent of the best class of merchants succeed with- 
out failing in the former city, and that not more than two 
per cent of the merchants of the latter retire on an inde- 
pendence, “ after having submitted to the usual ordeal of 
failure” After the crash m 185811 was stated by high 
authority that there had been annually, for some years 
previous, twenty-seven thousand failures m the United 
States, for the gross sum of $50,000,000, of which enor- 
mous indebtedness only $10,000,000 was ever recovered 
by the creditors, — an estimate probably below the truth 
In short, for every man who thrives m trade, counting his 
acquisitions by thousands of dollars, we can find scores of 
men with whom each day is but a desperate struggle to 
keep their heads above water, and to every one who, 
after again and again trembling on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, retires at last with money enough to pass his 
closing days m ease and affluence, a hundred might be 
named who wind up the vicissitudes of a long life of toil m 
utter failure, and spend tlieir last days m trying to keep 
the wolf from the door 

The fact we have stated will seem incredible to those 
who have never weighed or investigated the subject , and 
yet the proofs are open to every man who has Ins eyes 
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upon and witnesses the changes going on around him. 
Go into any city or large town with which you were ac. 
quainted ten years ago, and you will be startled to see 
how many signs that once greeted the eye on stores and 
warehouses have been exchanged for new ones, how 
many names, once familiar as “ household words,” have 
been blotted from the Business Directory Indeed, so 
tew are the prizes and so numerous the blanks in this 
seeming lottery, that some persons have been inclined 
to regard luck as everything in trade, — experience, 
sagacity, energy, and enterprise as nothing, if linked 
to an unlucky star Some of the shrewdest men, with 
indefatigable industry and the closest economy, fail to 
make money , others, with apparently none of the quali- 
ties that insure success, are continually blundering into 
profitable speculations, and; Midas-like, touch nothing 
but it turns to gold The great Chicago fire, which beg- 
gared hundreds of merchants, mechanics' and professional 
men, and made a hundred thousand men, women, and 
children homeless, doubled and trebled the fortunes of 
other men, who were never insured and never burnt out 
But while it must be admitted that there is such a thing 
as luck, meaning by it the occasional operations of causes 
over which one has no control, it would be absurd to 
ascribe to it the mass of failures. Bitterly as the broken 
merchant may bemoan some mishap that has blasted all 
his schemes and hopes, it is evident that, if there are nine 
shipwrecks to one safe voyage over the sea of business, 
there is some higher law than chance governing the 
matter , and what this law is — in other words, what are 
the chief causes of bankruptcy — we t shall now try to 
show 

What, then, are the causes of those failures of business 
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men which are so numerous as to make success seem like 
the drawing of a prize in a lottery? We answer, — the 
first and most obvious cause is the lack of business talents 
If there is any fact demonstrated by experience, it is that 
no man can succeed in a calling for which Providence 
did not intend him Of course it is easy to exaggerate 
this doctrine There are some men who, though they 
succeed best in a particular sphere, yet have a marvellous 
flexibility, versatility, and power of adaptation, which en- 
ables them to thrive in almost any pursuit they may 
choose It has been even said that “ the most unhand j 
person is a sort of Robinson Crusoe , plant him in a de- 
solate island, and he would sprout a twenty-bladed pen- 
knife ’’ But, m spite of exceptional cases, it may be 
affirmed that there is a work to which each person is 
fitted, to which he is called by his talents and endow- 
ments As Emerson says “ He is like a ship in a river, 
he runs against obstructions on every side but one , on 
that side all obstruction is taken away, and he sweeps 
serenely over a deepening channel into an infinite sea” 
This easy thing with some men is making money m trade, 
but there are others to whom it is as difficult as for a man 
with no mathematical talent to calculate an eclipse, or a 
* person with no eye for colour to paint “The Descent 
from the Cross ” Who can wonder that such weaklings 
soon go to the wall , that in the sharp competitions of 
modern trade they are outwitted and overreached bymen 
bom for the business, and who have learned its crooks 
and turns by a long apprenticeship, and that, after 
stumbling on a few years, committing blunder after blun- 
der through ignorance and lack of sagacity, they are 
shipwrecked by the first financial hurricane that sweeps 
over the land? 
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But it is needless to dwell on this topic, as we have 
already discussed it at length in the chapter on “The 
Choice of a Profession ” 

The ne\t cause of bankruptcies which we shall mention, 
and a very prolific one, is an excessive haste to be rich 
Americans are always in a hurry when they have an ob- 
ject to accomplish , but if there is any vocation or pur- 
suit in which gradual, slow-coach processes are scouted 
with peculiar detestation, it is that of acquiring riches 
Especially is this true at the present day, when fortunes 
are continually changing hands, and men are so often, by 
a lucky turn of the wheel, lifted from the lowest depths of 
poverty to the loftiest pinnacle of wealth and affluence 
Exceptional persons, there are, who are content with slow 
gams, — willing to accumulate riches by adding penny to 
penny, dollar to dollar , but the mass of business men 
are too apt to despise such a tedious, laborious ascent 
of the sleep of fortune, and to rush headlong into schemes 
for the sudden acquisition of wealth Hence honourable 
labour is too often despised , a man of parts is expected 
to be above hard work , and he is considered the shrewd- 
est fellow who can throw double-sixes oftenest m the 
lotteiy of speculation Thus we go, racing on like a high- 
pressure Mississippi steamer in the pursuit of fortune, 
pitching rosin into the furnace to get along faster, and 
piling weights upon the safety valves, until finally the 
boilers burst, hundreds are killed or crippled, and we are 
compelled to stop for a while, until we can get over the 
fright of the explosion Pretty soon the repairs are made, 
the steam is up again, we are buoyant with confidence, 
“ Hope enchanting smiles, and waves her golden hair,” 
again we are “ going it” at a fearful pace, and in due time 
another crash occurs The warnings 'of thp past are lost 
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upon us , cautious men are voted old fogies, and their 
advice and admonitions dog on the wheels of enterprise 
Americans must be Americans, and blow up as a neces- 
sity of their existence 

Hardly anything is more fatal to success in business 
than this all-absorbing, grasping anxiety for wealth, which 
is so characteristic of the times we live m The very 
ambition to be rich, to accumulate what is called “a big 
pile,” and to reckon one's property by hundreds of thou- 
sands, is self-defeating, and leads to ruin It blinds the 
judgment of its victim, and lures him into visionary 
schemes and dangerous speculations, till at last he loses 
all taste for slow and sure gams and all capacity for calm 
and logical reasoning One of the worst consequences 
to which it leads is overtrading Instead of aiming to do 
a snug, easily-managed, and therefore safe business, 
which will yield a reasonable, but not colossal profit, 
many merchants will buy and try to sell double the 
quantity of goods which their capital will justify In- 
stead of spreading an amount of canvas proportioned to 
the tonnage of their craft, the mass of those who embark 
on the treacherous ocean of trade crowd on all sail, and 
are only ambitious to make the utmost possible number 
of knots an hour For a while, 

" Fair laughs the mom, and soft the zephyr blows,” 

and to all appearance they will reach the haven of wealth 
m half the time of the slow sailers , but suddenly, at a 
moment and from a quarter least expected, a squall 
springs up, and they are swept, in spite of evety effort, 
towards a lee-shore, and speedily go to the bottom The 
great fault of many who start in the race for riches is, 
that they are not willing to creep before they can walk, 
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to walk before they run, to run before they attempt to 
fly A man who has a capital of five thousand dollars 
does a business of twenty thousand j a trader with 
twenty-five thousand is content to do nothing less than a 
business of a hundred or a hundred and fifty thousand , 
and the possessor of the last-mentioned sum aims at a 
gigantic traffic, which would be justified only by a capital 
of half a million As in education, dissipation, and all 
things else, the ** fast ” system prevails among our mer- 
chants, and, rushing along as they do at a race-horse 
pace, a crash, when it comes, produces an amount of 
disaster and misery which is incalculable 
Another fruitful cause of bankruptcies is speculation 
In every community there are men who are determined 
not to work if work can be shirked Without avowing 
this determination to themselves, or reflecting that they 
are fighting against a law of nature, they begin life with a 
resolution to enjoy all the good things that are accumu- 
lated by the labour of man, without contributing their 
own share of labour to the common stock Hence the 
endless schemes for getting rich m a day, — for reaching 
the goal of wealth by a few gigantic bounds, instead of 
by slow and plodding steps It matters not m what such 
men deal, whether in oroide watches or m watered stock 
whether they make “corners" m wheat or m gold, 
whether they gamble in oats or at roulette , whether they 
steal a railway or a man’s money by “gift-concerts,” — 
the pnnciple is m all cases the same, namely, to obtain 
something for nothing, to get values without parting with 
anything in exchange Everybody knows the histoiy of 
such men, the vicissitudes they experience, — vicissitudes 
rendering the millionaire of to-day a beggai to morrow, 
and which have been thus briefly epitomised . — 
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“ Lundi, j’nclieKis des *1011005 , 

Manli, /ivais des millions , 

Mercredi, j’dtablis mon menage; 

Jeudi, je fis mon equipage , 

Le Vendredi, je fus au bal , 

Et Samedi a 1’hOpital , “ * 

/ 

winch, freely translated, means, — 

“ Monday, I dabbled in stock operations, 

Tuesday, owned millions, by all calculations ; 
Wednesday, my Fifth Avenue palace began , 

Thursday, I drove out a spanking bay span , 

Friday, I gave a magnificent ball , 

And Saturday, ‘ smashed ’ with nothing at all ” 

Such is the career of thousands m this country Begin- 
ning business on Monday, they are reeking and rioting 
in 1 iches on Tuesday, live gorgeously during the week, 
Saturday morning their paper goes to protest, and by 
Saturday night they are vibrating between the sheriff and 
starvation “ The darkest day,” says Horace Greeley, 
“ m any man’s earthly career is that wherein he first 
fancies there is some easier way of gaming a dollar than 
by squarely earning it. He has lost the clue to his 
way through this mortal labyrinth, and must henceforth 
wander as chance may dictate ” 

Even of those merchants who start m then careers 
with a determination to avoid all gambling operations, 
how few persevere to the end ' How many, after having 
accumulated a snug sum by years of toil and economy, 
are tempted by the example of some lucky neighbour to 
hazard their laboriously acquired fortune in some big 
speculation, — some attempt to monopolise a commodity, 
— breaking down in which, they are stripped of the 
earnings of years ' How many lock up their ready cash 
in wild lands or corner lots, which, proving dull of sale, 
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or falling in value, are knocked off by the auctioneer’s 
hammer at half the cost 1 Or perhaps they lure part of 
the purchase-money, project unwise improvements on the 
property, cover themselves with bonds and mortgages, 
and finally incur “a street debt” of some thousands, 
which swiftly rolls up to double the amount, and crushes 
the life right out of them There are many such who 
are literally owned by brokers, — who work for them, live 
for them, and even die for them, — die literally of a street 
debt upon which they have weekly exhausted their 
strength m a frenzied effort to roll it ahead from one day 
to seven To justify a merchant m the bold attempt to 
monopolise a commodity which is largely produced, he 
should have, not only plenty of cash or credit, but a pro- 
found and exact know'ledge of the markets, and of the 
causes of excess and scarcity, which is possessed only by 
the sagacious and discerning few Nearly all the most 
successful merchants in this country have won their for- 
tunes, not by sudden gams, by bold and masterly yet 
hazardous strokes of speculation, but by the slow but 
sure accumulations of commercial industry Peter C 
Brooks, of Boston, who died worth two millions, never 
once in lus life indulged in speculation, and, however 
brilliant the prospect of gam, shunned every transaction 
which required the use of borrow ed means Mr Lonl- 
lard, who died immensely nch in New York, pursued a 
similar course, and often used to remark that his pro- 
sperity arose from not having been in haste to get rich 
He launched into no wild and uncertain schemes, which 
risk the earnings of a life on the chances of a day, hut 
was content with the regular proceeds of his legitimate 
business 

Perhaps there is no way in w'hich merchants are 
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oftener involved in inextricable embarrassments than by 
an unwise investment of their surplus profits Many are 
tempted by dazzling bargains to go beyond their depth 
Buying when money is abundant, they are called on to 
pay in a time of great stringency, and are suddenly 
ruined Let the merchant who has a surplus capital in- 
vest it, not in dead property', but m good floating securi- 
ties, easily convertible into money, and especially let 
him use it m discounting his own four or six months’ 
bills, and his paper will be pronounced "gilt-edged ” and 
“fire-proof” Cash and property, in merchandising, it 
has been well observed, are two different things, as the 
business of the trader and that of the capitalist are two 
different pursuits Of all the dividend-paying invest- 
ments, stocks, owing to their flexibility and to the pro- 
bability of their yielding cost, or nearly cost, in any 
exigency when the money is needed, are the best for 
the business man , yet the temptation to speculate even 
in this kind of security should be sternly resisted bv all 
w r ho are engaged in trade A business man has no time 
to w'atch the stock-market, and when he loses by 
gambling in these secunties, he gets little sympathy from 
those w r ho suffer by his failure On the other hand, s 
man who is overtaken by a sudden and unavoidable 
calamity does not lose his credit, even if he is able to 
pay but a small percentage of his debts If his capacity 
and integrity have never been challenged, he will be 
promptly aided m his attempts to retrieve his fortunes 
and none wall extend a readier hand than those who have 
suffered most severely by his losses 
Another cause of failures is frequent changes of business 
Every business has its peculiarities and mysteries, its 
.crooks and turas^ a, knowledge of which cannot be 

13 
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acquired by intuition Years are required to master the 
details of any branch of trade, and there are some de- 
partments of commerce m which one may go on learning 
for a lifetime The shrewdest business men will admit, 
after twenty years’ experience in a certain trade, that 
though they thought themselves wise when they em- 
barked in it, they were really very ignorant, and that they 
have not yet exhausted all the facts relating to it Yet, 
obvious as are these truths, hundreds of men are per- 
petually changing from one business to another, sticking 
to no one long enough to make it profitable In every 
occupation they encounter a new set of trials and per- 
plexities, are baffled by fresh obstacles, yet they are 
lured on by new will-o’-the-wisps, enticed from their 
callings by stones of fortunes made in other pursuits, and 
thus spend their lives in changing their plans, getting a 
smattenng of many kinds of business, but a profound 
knowledge of none Hardly anything is more fatal to 
success in business than this impatience for immediate 
results All those kinds of business which are surest in 
the end, which pay best in the long run, are slowest m 
beginning to yield a return The truest successs in every 
profession is often like the growth of the American aloe, 
for many years slow and imperceptible Then, all at 
once, when the time comes, there is a crisis The plant 
shoots up a stalk ten or fifteen feet high, hung with in- 
numerable flowers To change one’s occupation, there- 
foie, because he does not start off with a grand dash, is 
n egregious mistake It is to throw away all the pro- 
gress he has made, all the knowledge he has acquired in 
the one already begun “ It is,” as another has said, 
“to go back to the beginning of the course for a fresh 
start. The diffeient professions and kinds of busmess.m 
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this respect are not so much parallel tracks, where you 
can be switched from one into another without loss of 
progress, but rather tracks radiating from a common 
centre To pass from one to another, you must in each 
case go back to the original station You must begin 
your career anew The comparison, of course, cannot 
be applied with ngour Yet it has substantial truth " 

A good illustration of these truths is found in the 
following tacts stated by an American journalist “An 
acquaintance, a seed-dealer, stated that for the first five 
years he could not ascertain that he made anything But 
he was learning Before ten years he was clearing five 
thousand dollars per year Another was doing well in 
manufacturing ropes But he was unstable m mind, and 
although his friends advised him to ‘ hang to the ropes/ 
he was not getting rich fast enough, but he meddled 
with business he had not learned sufficiently, bought a 
mill, bought gram, and then broke a bank by his large 
failure Some farmers come to the conclusion that cows 
are the most profitable, purchase animals, erect build- 
ings, and begin well I3ut, it being a new business, 
they do not succeed as they expected they might, if 
they would stick to it The next year they sell then 
dairy, and buy sheep The pnee of wool is low that 
year, and they hear that much money has been made 
by raising tobacco Thus they go on, changing from 
one thing to another, and never succeeding m any 
Stick to your business ” 

Another prolific source of bankruptcies is extiavagance 
of living, indulgence m luxury beyond their means by 
the middle classes An English assignee in bankruptcy 
stated some years ago, after examining the books and 
documents of seventy six bankrupts, that forty-nine had 
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been ruined by expending more than they could reason- 
ably hope their profits would be, although their business 
yielded a fair return Another assignee found, after a 
similar investigation, that out of fifty-two failures, thirty- 
two had ansen from the same cause, and the rest from 
imprudent expenditure combined with speculations or 
bad luck. The proportion of men m our own country 
who are ruined by spendthrift habits is probably greater 
than in Europe The credit system, together with the 
insane anxiety of merchants to “get off” their goods, 
enables and tempts thousands ot men and women to 
gratify their appetites for superfluities beyond their 
means, and they rush on in the race of extravagance at a 
“ killing pace.” Especially do the women in. our large 
cities, m these high-pressure times, keep up a “two- 
forty ” pace on the Fashion race-course To live in a 
lofty marble palace, as dreary and comfortless as it is 
stately, to load the person with gorgeous jewellery and 
apparel, the cost of which would be sufficient to set up 
a retail trader , to outshine all rivals m the giddy circles 
of Newport, Niagara, and Saratoga, — is the height of 
many a woman's ambition, whose husband, instead of 
discouraging, exults in her extravagance, and squanders 
in sustaining it sums which he bitterly regrets when he 
sees the abyss of bankruptcy staring him in the face, and 
knows not how to steer clear of it The hoop-skirts now 
m vogue typify the swelling conceit, the empty pnde and 
vanity, which, beginning with the upper circles, is 
mimicked and caricatured by all the orders of society, 
from the family of the millionnaire down to that of the 
humble grocer and fruit-dealer Few persons estimate 
the enormous sums to which the money needlessly 
wasted in personal and household expenses would accu- 
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mulate, if saved and put at interest It is said that the 
merchant who half a century ago would have lived upon 
five hundred dollars a year, now spends four thousand 
The difference between these two sums for fifty years, 
with the accumulation of compound interest, is over a 
million of dollars 

Another fruitful cause of bankruptcies is the credit 
system, which is often pushed beyond all reasonable 
bounds A merchant who has heavy notes to lift, on 
investigating lus resources finds, instead of cash m his 
safe or at his bankers, a thick pile of “ promises to pay ” 
by A , B , and C , doing business from a mile to two 
thousand miles distant, and not one half of whom can 
be relied on m a crisis, when the gulf of bankruptcy 
yawns before him Formerly men scrupled to take 
credit if they doubted their ability to pay for goods 
That scruple was by no means overcome by the thought 
that in case of failure they might obtain a legal discharge 
Just because they were m earnest, and meant to fulfil 
their promises to the letter, — if necessary, by hard work 
and stem self-denial, — they were cautious about im- 
posing such tasks upon themselves Not so in these 
days of over-trading and swiftly made fortunes Credit 
is no longer what it once was, the result of many 
successes and hard-fought battles with the world, the 
smallest stain upon which is regarded with horror It 
has ceased to be regarded as a vase of rare and costly 
workmanship, which years of skill and labour only can 
bring to the highest perfection, but which an unlucky 
blow may shiver into fragments, as something which 
should not only be kept spotless, but, like Cffisar’s wife, 
above suspicion. Debts, as now created, are often the 
frailest of things to lean upon when one’s liabilities 
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thicken They ate too frequently a mere stake played 
for m a game of law by the debtor and creditor, until 
the courts and attorneys "rake down the pile ” 

To such a pitch has the evil sometimes reached, that 
some wi iters have seriously advocated as a remedy the 
repeal of all laws for the collection of debts But while 
banks, the grand embodiment and exponent of credit, 
are allowed to flood the country with its symbols, often 
stimulating speculation, interrupting the regular course 
of trade, and seducing merchants to their ruin, it is 
lidiculous to talk of abolishing a system created and 
authorised by law, not to mention that such violent, 
Sangrado-like remedies are too much like cutting off 
one’s head to cure the toothache There is no doubt 
that our country has been largely indebted to this system 
for the rapid and marvellous development of her pro- 
ductive powers, and therefore, though it is now admitted 
by all our economists that long credit, with its attendant 
abuses, was the grand cause of the financial hurricane 
that swept over the country m 1858, — though this is 
proved by the fact that the crash came when gold was 
pouring by millions into the land, when we were vexed 
neither by war nor famine, but were exulting m a large 
harvest, and suffering from no external dram, — yet we 
need not expect that the practice of selling goods on 
time will ever be abandoned The most that can be 
expected is that the system will be subject to certain 
limitations, which may prevent the frightful consequences 
that flow from its present abuse 
When a vessel is sent on a whaling expedition, or 
despatched to China for a cargo of tea, long credit is not 
unreasonable, for a year or more may roll by before the 
merchant can get a return go with the East India and 
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the California trades, where goods have to be shipped 
round Cape Horn The same principle holds good 
regarding any business where a long cycle of time must 
revolve between the venture and the return New 
avenues of communication, however, like the Pacific 
Railroad, are shortening these cycles, and, by the revolu- 
tions they are causing, are rendering long credits less 
and less necessary even here But is there any analogy 
between these cases and that of a country merchant who 
buys m the city goods which can be brought by steam- 
boat or railroad m a few days to his door, and which he 
can turn into cash in a few months ? To sell goods on 
four or six months to A , B , C , and so on throughout 
the alphabet all over the north west or south, or any 
other section of the country — goods that can be bought, 
shipped from New York to Minnesota or Kansas, opened 
and exposed for sale in a fortnight's time — is a wretched 
abuse of credit, which nothing but the fiercest com- 
petition among wholesale dealers could ever have led 
them to tolerate It is an abuse the more intolerable 
as it damages both debtor and creditor Goods bought 
on six months arc often speedily converted into cash 
ind the money, lying idle m the traders hands, is 
invested in wild lands or “ Peter Funk ” railroad specu- 
lations , meanwhile, at the end of four months, before 
a dollar is paid for the former stock, a fresh one is 
bought with a new “ promise to pay , " and when the 
first note has matured, the promiser has become bankrupt, 
his bubbles of speculation have burst, and Ins estate 
does not pay twenty-five cents on the dollar 

Abuses like this show that the short credit system is 
the only safe one, and hence after every great crash, 
like that of 1858, it is generally adopted, and for a while 
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rigidly adhered to, but the pressure of competition soon 
breaks it down Desirable as it may be, we cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact that it has many obstacles to over- 
come which are not generally counted upon In order 
that the country storekeeper may pay cash, or do with 
short credit from the city trader, he must either have a 
large capital, or must himself sell for cash or on short 
credit to customers who will pay him promptly All 
reform m this matter, to be thorough and lasting, must 
begin with the consumer The sin of the credit system 
does not he entirely on the shoulders of the jobbers and 
country traders The farmer, the mechanic, the day- 
labourer, the lawyer, doctor, and clergyman, all who run 
in debt instead of paying cash for the necessaries and 
the luxuries of life, are equally responsible for its exist- 
ence So long have all these classes of persons been 
accustomed to pay their bills semi-annually, which prac- 
tically means about once m a year, that years would be 
required to revolutionise the present system. There is 
no bad habit to which men cling with such obstinacy as 
to that of getting and keeping in debt Cigars, tobacco, 
“ old Bourbon,” may be exorcised with a far less struggle 
No one trader m a village can make any headway to- 
wards a cash or short credit system, except by selling 
much cheaper than his rivals , and it is doutful whether 
this is a sufficiently powerful temptation to the mass of 
purchasers to buy for cash 

Another cause of failure is the prevalent indisposition 
to look resolutely and squarely at the real state of one's 
affatn Instead of taking an account of stock every 
year, carefully weighing and measuring all his goods, 
allowing for their deterioration or depreciation, and also 
for his bad debts— working night and day, if need be, 
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to ascertain his real pos.tion — the hopeful man is only 
anxious to increase his business, or, if he stops to make 
an inventory and to see what his balance sheet will show, 
he refuses to classify his bills payable, counts them all 
good, and values his merchandise at more than it will 
yield The changes m styles, and the fluctuations in 
the maikets, the overstock of goods not durable in 
quality , the loss of interest, which is certain to accrue 
before the whole stock is sold , the worthlessness of 
some of his debtors, and the “shaky" conditions of 
others, are circumstances which are carefully noted by 
the shrewd and cautious trader, but which the over- 
sanguine merchant never ooks in the face The result 
is, that his profits, like those of the shopkeeper who made 
a thousand dollars one night by simply marking up his 
goods ten per cent , are always on paper, never in green- 
backs or gold It is a well-ascertamed fact that insol- 
vency is almost imariably accompanied by bad book- 
keeping There is hardly one bankrupt in fifty who can 
tell with any exactness what has become of the property 
which he has had in his possession, what he has lost in 
his trade, and what he has spent m his family — m short, 
whose accounts are not in a muddle Out of forty-one 
bankrupts’ estates in Great Britain, as returned by an 
official assignee, twenty-nine kept no proper books and 
eleven none at all Hence m that country, as m France 
and the Dominion of Canada, every mercantile person 
is required by law to keep proper books of account, with- 
out which, says a high authority, “ it would be almost 
impossible to trace the insolvent’s transactions in nine 
cases out of ten ” 

Again, a not infrequent cause of failures m business is 
f art ner ships hastily and inconsiderately enteied into with 
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men of whom little is known It is astonishing how 
thoughtlessly men contract this relation with those by 
whose mcompelency or knavery they may be suddenly 
ruined But we have space only to hint at this, and pass 
to another fruitful cause of failuies, namely, the lack of 
libeiahty tn business dealings Meanness in all its forms 
is despicable , but especially m business matters, when it 
takes the form of scrubbism There is no class of men 
who labour under a more perfect delusion than those who 
practise upon this principle , who never risk a dollar to 
secure business, unless sure of getting it back again, who 
never pay a cent for printers’ ink, whether in circulars or 
advertisements , and who think to get the weather-gauge 
of all mankind by cribbing sixpences fiom the bills they 
incur, passing shillings for quarters, and never giving din- 
ners It is true such persons meet sometimes with a 
degree of success which justifies their stinginess to them- 
selves , but m nine cases out of ten it will be found that 
they have succeeded in spite of that quality, its natural 
tendency being to drag them down Their policy is like 
that of the farmer who sows three pecks of seed where he 
should sow five, and is recompensed for Ins leanness of 
soul by reaping ten bushels of gram instead of fifteen 
An English shopkeeper made it a rule never to pay a 
porter for bringing a burden till the next day, “for,” 
said he, “while the fellow feels his backache with the 
weight, he charges high , but when he comes next day 
the feeling is gone, and he asks only half the money ” 
This looks like shiewdncss , but never was a policy more 
suicidal Selfishness is always self-defeating When the 
author of such a sentiment gets wealth, it is not by his 
scrubbism, as he perhaps fancies, but by Ins industry, 
perseverance, caution, and other qualities that chance to 
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be associated with his meanness, and which would insure 
far more brilliant results without it There is an old 
English proverb that “ a penny soul never came to two- 
pence and when we consider how extreme narrowness 
in money-dealings disgusts the public, making enemies of 
those on whose good-will fortune greatly depends, and 
how fatal, too, is such narrowness to that spirit of enter- 
prise which is necessary to a brilliant success, we shall 
not deem the old saw an exaggeration 

It is sometimes said that, if we would get on in the 
woild, we must look out for number one, and be suspici- 
ous of our neighbours “ Till you know positively that 
he is honest, treat every man as if he were a rogue ” Of 
this cynical and hard-hearted maxim a late writer justly 
says “ If this were a condition of success, success would 
not be worth having — nay, indeed, it would be wholly 
intolerable commend me to a life of failure But it is 
not a condition of success To know an honest man 
from a rogue, and to act accordingly, is doubtless a great 
tiling , but if we are to treat all mankind on our journey 
through life as rogues or honest men, why, I throw up my 
cap for the latter We may be cheated, it is true, 
tncked, cozened, defrauded , and we may throw away 
that which, worthily bestowed, might have really contn 
buted to our success It is a serious matter to waste our 
strength, to squander, m this manner, the materials of 
success Successful men, it may be said, do not make 
blunders of this kind I am not quite sure of that , be- 
sides, nho knows but that the strength may not be wasted 
after all A good deed, done in a good spirit, can never 
be thrown away The bread cast upon the waters may 
return to us after many days This at least I know, that 
if it be true, as I have said, that Providence helps those 
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who help themselves, it is no less true that Providence 
helps those who help others ‘ The liberal deviseth libe- 
ral things, and by hrt> liberality shall he stand ’ It was 
not meant that we should stand alone in the world 
Whatsoever may be our strength, whatsoever our self-reli- 
ance, there are times and seasons when we need a helping 
hand , and how can we expect it to be stretched out to 
us, if we always keep our own in our pockets ? And if 
we do not trust others, how can we hope to be trusted 
ourselves ” 

The history of business teems with illustrations of the 
brilliant results that flow from a generous, noble-minded 
policy It was remarked of Lafitte, the celebrated Pari- 
sian banker, that though the generosity of his nature 
made him the dupe of whoever tned to impose upon him 
he yet rose from the condition of a penniless clerk to be 
the first banker of his day, and one of the most eminent 
public characters of his country His case reminds one 
of the remark of Jenkmson in the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
about his simple, kind-hearted neighbour, Flamborough, 
whom he had contrived to cheat m one way or another 
once a year , “ and yet,” said he, “ Flamborough has been 
regularly growing m nches, while I have come to poverty 
and a jail ” A similar case is that of a Mr Fowler, a 
famous beer-brewer in Scotland, who died very rich, and 
was believed to have owed his wealth to a benevolent 
liberality of nature, which, taking a professional direction, 
induced him to make his liquor unusually good He 
would go to his vats, and, tasting the infusion, say, “Still 
rather poor, my lads give it another cast of the malt” 
By adhering to this course, he obtained the highest char- 
acter as a brewer, and in a few years had a large remu- 
nerative sale for*his ale throughout Great Britain, India, 
aud the Colonies 
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In a discussion some years ago by the directors of an 
English railway about fares and arrangements for the 
public convenience, the chairman is said to have remarked 
that a hard bargain ts ever a bad bargain for the apparent 
gainer — a maxim to which all assented , and, as a conse- 
quence, its spint being impressed on the whole manage 
ment of the line, a writer hazards the prophecy that the 
road will eventually be among the most prosperous m 
Europe Such has been and ever will be the results of a 
liberal, whole-souled policy And is it not reasonable, 
and only reasonable, that he should meet with the most 
triumphant success in business who pursues his ends in 
this spint, rather than the picayune-minded dealer who 
adopts a selfish, extorting policy ? In the one case, it 
has been truly observed, it is himself and a thousand 
ntnior influences working to the end , m the other, it is 
himself working to it, but a thousand secret influences 
working against it “Considering the difficulties which 
they needlessly raise in their course, the successes of 
the selfish are far more wonderful than those of the 
generous Where, with competent prudence and skill, 
there is a genuine natural suavity towards others, accom- 
panied by a practical liberality according to the measure 
of the understood means, all works well, and ultimate 
triumph is certain , but the prosperity of the thorough 
scrub, attained amidst the contempt and detestation of 
the public, can never be anything but a kind of miracle 
when it occurs, and, Sir more probably, it is strained 
after in vain ” 

Again, among the most fruitful causes of failures at this 

day is the lack of enterprise We live in an age of pro. 

gress, and among the proofs of it none is more striking 

than the change whjcfr has taken place within a few years 
I 
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in men's ideas touching mercantile education That the 
time has come when the standard of that education 
should be raised, when a broader and severer culture 
should be exacted from the candidate for the counting 
room, is conceded by the veriest fossils of the “old fogy” 
school of merchants With all the keenness and sharp- 
sightedness of our business men, it cannot be denied that, 
till recently, they have thought more highly of shrewdness 
than of solid sense, and relied more on quich-wittedness, 
adroitness, and tact, than on a thorough knowledge of the 
laws of trade For a long time circumstances were such 
as to exaggerate the value of the minor qualities of intel- 
lect, and the comic advice given some years ago by 
Blackwood to a trader only burlesqued an acknowleged 
fact Following riches, argued “ old Ebony,” is like fol- 
lowing wild-geese, and you must crawl after both on your 
belly , the moment you pop up your head, off they go 
whistling before the wind, and you see no more of them 
If you haven’t the art of sticking by nature, it was said, 
you must acquire it by art , put a couple of pounds of 
birdlime upon your office stool, and sit down upon it, 
get a chain round your leg, and tie yourself to your coun- 
ter like a pair of shop scissors , nail yourself up against 
the wall of your place of business, like a weasel on a barn 
door or the sign of the spread eagle , m short, only be a 
sticka , and jou may get fat on a rock 

Such was the golden rule of business in the jog-trot 
days of “Auld Lang Syne,” and almost in the present 
half-century But besides this faith m the value of 
“sticking” talent, the ease with which blunders are 
repaired, and the broken arch of fortune reared again, 
overweening confidence in their versatility and power of 
self-transfer from one pursuit to another, and boundless 
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confidence in the exhaustless fertility of their ingenuity } 
are all circumstances which have tended to lower the tone 
of culture among the merchants of this country But 
now all is changed The slow, plodding, illiterate, 
chicken-hearted merchant has had his day The man 
who would be rich, and attain to eminence m his calling 
in this latter half of the nineteenth century, must discard 
the old-fashioned methods of getting on m the world, and 
be abreast with the times A new epoch has been 
inaugurated, and all things are in a state of metamorpho- 
sis and revolution Around us, on every side, the new 
is crowding aside the old, and “improvement” is the 
watchword of the day Machinery deemed the perfection 
of ingenuity is transformed into old iron by new in- 
ventions, the new ship dashes scornfully by the naval 
prodigy of last year, and the steamer laughs at them both 
The railroad engine, as it rushes by the crumbling banks 
of the canal, once regarded as a marvel, screams out its 
mockery at the barge rotting piecemeal The cable of the 
electnc telegraph reaches from continent to continent, 
and men’s thoughts speed their lightning-like course 
below the monsters of the deep, and through realms 
where neither light nor sound has ever penetrated 
Commerce has been leavened with the influences which 
have marked these mighty changes, and from a limited 
and easily comprehended has become a comphcated and 
vast affair It is no longer a mere dollar-and-cent traffic, 
requiring no apprenticeship, but a matter tasking the 
mind to the utmost, to be mastered only by the highest 
sagacity, and after the profoundest study of facts, circum- 
stances, and prospects 

The growth of society, acting on the interests of trade, 
exacts from the merchant the broadest and severest 
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culture No judge or juror m civil or criminal case ever 
had to unravel testimony, to sift and weigh conflicting 
statements, more carefully than a great merchant has now 
to balance probabilities, and decide what and when it is 
best to buy and sell Only the sharpest sagacity, the 
most far-reaching penetration, and the soundest judgment, 
will now enable one to discriminate between profitable 
and ruinous schemes of investment A hundred things 
now affect the price of n heat, tobacco, sugar, cotton, 
wool, that once had no influence on their value Within 
a few years articles once unknown, or deemed northless, 
such as petroleum, ice, guano, &c , have created a new 
trade, and who can tell how ux the list may yet be 
extended? The day has gone by when mere sagacity, 
dexterity, and tact, would qualify a man to be a first-rate 
merchant A knowledge of geogiaphy, political economy, 
the manners and customs of foreign countries, and a 
hundied other things, is indispensable, and heaven-born 
genius in turned-down collars is at a discount The times 
demand men of large, liberal, energetic soul , and the 
man who insists upon doing business in the old-iashioned 
jog-trot, humdrum way is as much out of place as he who 
insists on travelling with an ox-team instead of by railway, 
or upon getting news by the old stage-coach instead of by 
the lightning telegraph Under these circumstances, who 
can wonder that so many men who plunge into business 
without talents, training, or knowledge, fail to get on? 

Among the causes of mercantile failures there are some 
which are beyond the control of the merchant, and of 
these none is more disastrous than bad and unstable 
legislation It is notorious that m no country m the world 
is legislation so changeful and vacillating as m the United 
States Felix Grundy used to say, somewhat irreverently, 
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that everything is foreknown but the verdict of a petit jury 
He might have said with more plausibility, “ except the 
next acts of Congress” Scarcely have our merchants 
and manufacturers adjusted their business to one policy 
respecting the tariff or the currency, than another policy 
is announced at Washington, and they find themselves 
making or selling goods at a ruinous loss. The conflicting 
views which have prevailed at different times regarding a 
National Bank, the Sub-Treasuiy System, Hard Currency, 
the Return to Specie Payments, the Protective System, 
have led to incessant changes m legislation, and made 
it impossible for the shrewdest merchant to forecast the 
future Each political party undoes the legislation of its 
predecessor, and the result of this perpetual tinkermg of 
the laws is that hundreds of capitalists are deterred from 
embarking m trade, while thousands who venture on its 
fickle sea are wrecked by financial hurricanes against 
which no human prudence can guard. 

Still another cause of failures in business, and one the 
importance of which has been, perhaps, under-estimated, 
is the robbeiy by clerks of their employers Cases of this 
kind are becoming more and more common in tins 
country, and unless something is done to arrest it the 
cancer will soon have eaten into the very vitals of our 
mercantile society How many establishments, doing a 
vast business, and seemingly prosperous, are rotten at the 
foundation in consequence of incessant, systematic 
peculation by clerks, it is impossible to estimate , but in 
almost every city sudden and startling failures ever and 
anon occur, whose secret cause is known to have been 
this, and this only Confidential clerks in banking-houses 
in New York, who have maintained for years a stainless 
reputation for integrity, have been suddenly found to have 
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robbed their employers of thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of dollars A case occurred some time ago in 
Chicago, where a young man v'as found to have 
embezzled from his employer for years — stealing not only 
money, but goods, on system, converting them into cash, 
and making regular deposits of the latter m a bank In 
this case the thefts were practised with such adroitness 
and skill, and the whole phjsiognomy and demeanour of 
the thief, who was a clergyman’s son, were so prepossess- 
ing and calculated to allay suspicion had he been 
suspected, that it is no wonder he baffled the ingenuity of 
his victim But generally merchants and shopkeepers 
have themselves largely to blame when they are 
victimised 

Sometimes they half pay a clerk, calculating with great 
nicety the smallest pittance on which he can keep from 
starving, and then wonder that, in accepting such a 
situation, he should have calculated on making up the 
balance of fair lvages from the pickings of the money- 
drawer Then, again, a smart, showy appearance, a 
superficial varnish of politeness and a flood of small talk, 
are too often the ready passports to posts of trust and 
honour Who can wonder that merchants are so often 
deceived, when they look less to the inner than to the 
outer man, less to the moral character of their employes 
than to the quality of their broadcloth or the graces of 
their manner, and never for an instant think of testing 
their honesty ? The most desirable young men for clerks 
are not always the most piepossessing at first There is 
an urbanity, the result of good principles and good- 
breeding, which is instantly recognised by the practised 
eye, and which is rarely found dissociated from good 
sense and sterling integrity This kind of politeness is 
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not put on and off like a cloak, nor is it characterised by 
any of the dazzling fripperies of demeanour which 
distinguish the “ swells” just referred to Let employers 
learn to distinguish between the real article and the* 
counterfeit , let them take no young man into their 
employment about whose antecedents they are not fully 
posted, let them pay fair, even liberal, salaries, and 
especially let them, so far as they can do so without 
establishing a system of espionage, which is always 
despicable, acquaint themselves with the conduct and 
pursuits of their officials outside of the salesioom or count- 
ing-house — and they will not only save themselves from 
the loss of many dollars, perhaps from bankruptcy, but 
will prevent many a young man, trembling on the brink 
of temptation, from going headlong to rum 

Finally, m addition to the causes of bankruptcy which 
we have mentioned might be added bad personal habits, 
such as intemperance, lack of punctuality, &c , the ex- 
penditure of capital in costly fixtures and expensive 
ornaments, “ a device of rich old traders to monopolise 
a business by throwing obstacles in the way of men with 
limited capital,” a lack of attention to details, and 
many others upon which we have not space to dwell 
But farther back — behind boundless credits, overtrading, 
speculation, luxurious living, and all the other causes 
which we have named or might name — is to be found 
the primary cause of mercantile failures, all these secon- 
dary ones being but the effect of elements lying deeper 
in the popular character Mammon worship — devotion 
to “the almighty dollar” — the intense, all-devouring 
ambition to be the Napoleon of the mart, the man who 
owns a greater amount of real estate, bank and railroad 
stocks, and .solid cash or mortgages than any other man 
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on ’Change , the impatience to attain to wealth by a few 
brilliant and daring strokes, instead of by tedious pro- 
cesses of labour and economy, by a few gigantic bounds, 
instead of by a slow and tedious up-hill journey , the 
subordination of health and happiness, the highest 
interests of body and soul, to money, money, money, 
which is made the end instead of the means of existence 
— this is the root from which spring not merely the 
marvellous activity, but the giant vices, of the American 
mercantile character The race after riches m this 
country is not a healthy, bracing race, but a steeplechase, 
a headlong, maddening rush. It is the rush of a forlorn 
hope to an “ imminent deadly breach” — to a breach m 
the citadel of Mammon with its defences of thick com- 
petition, mounds of bankruptcy, pitfalls of speculation, 
and files of bad debts, besieged by a magazine of capital, 
with the large artillery of wholesale business and the 
small guns of retail The end and aim of each, captains 
and pnvates, is to be the first to mount the breach and 
plant his victorious standard on the walls Away with 
the cold dictates of virtue and prudence and honour 
Fling honesty to the winds Extend no helping hand to 
your comrades sinking by your side Think only of 
your own safety, and less of that than of the glorious end 
you have m view Press on with all your energies, 
though the balls ram thick and fast about your ears 
Stop not to staunch your wounds Make a bridge, if 
necessary, of your dead and dying companions, and 
when you have carried the stronghold of Mammon, plant 
your flag on its topmost battlement, look around with a 
smile of triumphant satisfaction, ^.nd $ay, “ Tm a uch 
man l" ' 





CHAr I HR IX 

OVERWORK AND UNDER-REST 

Steads not, to woik on tlie clean jump. 

Nor wine nor brains perpetual pump — R W Emerson 
The deepest rooted cause of American disease is that o\cn\orking 
of tliebram and overexcitement of the nervous system which are 
the necessary consequences of their intense activity Hence nervous 
dyspepsia, with consumption, insanity, and all its brood of fell 
disorders in its train In a word, the American works lumseir to 
death —James Stirling 

The body has its claims — it is a good servant , treat it well, and 
it will do your work , attend to its wants and rcqunenicnts, 

listen kindly and patiently to its hints, occasionally forestall its 
necessities by a little indulgence, and your consideration will be 
repaid with interest But task it and pine it and suffocate it, make 
it a slave instead of a servant, it may not complain much, but, like 
the weary camel m the desert, it will he down -and die — CiiArLES 
Elam, A Physician’s Pioblcms 

T able London journal * has an article on the 
subject of Drudgery, in which it protests 
against the modern and absurd notion that 
work is an intrinsic good, or what moralists 
call an end The modem revival of the 
dogma of the nobleness of work it thinks was 
well, but it has been pushed too far The worship of 
• The Saturday Review 
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work for its own sake it pronounces mere fetichism, and 
almost as pernicious an extreme as the antiquated and 
now comparatively unfashionable worship of idleness 

We deeply sympathise with this protest, which was 
never more urgently needed than at this hour Every- 
where men aie killing themselves by overwork — by 
intense, exhausting labour of hand and bram, and the 
remonstrance has come not a moment too soon The 
life of the present day is lived at fever-heat There is a 
fierce struggle going on in all the departments of labour, 
and the mental wear and tear is enormous Life, m all 
of the professions, is literally a battle, and men are fall- 
ing by hundreds m the thick of the fight The desire to 
get rich m a few years, the pride of doing “an immense 
business,” or of being the leader of the bar or the medical 
profession, leads thousands “to work double tides,” and 
they go stumbling on, robbing themselves of sleep and 
rest and plaj, till they bieak down into an insane asylum 
or into the grave. 

Welcome, then, to the later gospel, which proclaims 
that work is not an end m itself, much less the highest 
earthly good Far nearer the truth is the doctrine ol 
Moses and of the most ancient cosmogonists, that work 
is a pinneval curse, the result of sm The curse may, 
indeed, like all human afflictions, be turned into a 
blessing, but a curse, nevertheless, it is m itself, and 
only to be borne because the alternative of idleness is 
infinitely woise Work, when worshipped as it some- 
times is by its servants, or when compelled by avarice, 
impatience, or early follies, loo often degenerates into 
drudgery, and its most enthusiastic eulogists will not 
pretend that it is then a blessing There is nothing m 
drudgery that is fitted to produce happiness or beauty of 
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character On the contrary, its tendency is to mar all 
that is fair and lovely in the most cultivated natures 
Of all the nations of the earth there is no one among 
whom this doctrine of “grind” has taken deeper root 
than among us Americans From the days of the 
Puritans we have been excessively fond of work — work, 
not as a means of getting a living only, but m itself and 
for its own sake It seems as if we felt the primeval 
curse ever weighing upon us, and so we continue .to 
drudge like galley-slaves, even after we have provided 
for the ever-dreaded “ ramy day,” and the pressure of 
bread-getting has long since passed Hence we have so 
few holidays and seasons of lest or recreation, that, when 
they do come, we are quite perplexed to know what to 
do with ourselves It is for the same reason that these 
days are grossly abused by many in riotous dissipation, 
drunkenness, and otherwise swamping themselves vith 
abominations, for, as an old -writer says, those that 
seldom take lawful pleasure will take unlawful, “and by 
lacing themselves too hard, grow awry on one side ” 
Others, again, alternate a long spell of excessive labour 
with a comparatively short spell of excessive repose — 
eleven months in the treadmill with one at Saratoga — 
which is about as rational as to maintain that a man who 
has taken w bottle of brandy one day and a quart of 
water the next has been drinking brandy-and-water 
When shall we learn that, as Anstotle long ago said, the 
end of labour is to gam letswe and that hence it is pos- 
sible to be just as immoderately and evilly addicted to 
work as to indulgence, and that an equal amount, though 
a different kind of mischief, may accrue to oneself and 
family m one direction as m the other ? When will the 
old theological idea that mortals are sent here as to a place 
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of sore chastisement and mortification be scouted from ( 
our minds ? It is time that this everlasting drudgery should 
cease among us, and that some higher lesson should be 
impressed upon the brain of the infantile Yankee than the 
old saws about industry, money-gettihg, and the like 
Let us abate something, at least, of our devotion to the 
almighty dollar, and regard the world as something better 
than a huge workshop, in which we are to toil and moil 
unceasingly, till death stops the human machine Let us 
leam that the surest and best way to get on m the world 
is not to travel by “ lightning lines,” but “ to hasten 
slowly ” It is a libel on Providence to suppose that it 
has designed that we should live such a plodding, me- 
chanical life, that we should be mere mill-horses, treading 
evermore the same dull, unvarying round, and all for gnst, 
grist, still gnst, till we have become as blind and stupid 
as that most unhappy of all quadrupeds Still more 
absurd is it to suppose that to work desperately, to be 
intensely employed, is m itself praiseworthy, even though 
it be about something which has no truth, beauty, or use- 
fulness in it, and which makes no man happier or wiser. 
The truth is, that, as one of the wisest of modern essayists 
has remarked, to w r ork insatiably requires much less mind 
than to work judiciusly, and less courage tlfan to refuse 
work that cannot be done honestly “ For a hundred 
men/’ says Arthur Helps, “ whose appetite for work can 
be duven on by vanity, avarice, ambition, or a mistaken 
notion of advancing their families, there is about one who 
is desirous of expanding Ins own nature and the nature 
of others in all directions, of cultivating many pursuits, of 
bringing himself and those around him m contact with the 
universe m many points — of being a man, and not a 
machine ” 
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“ I shall die first a*top,” was the mournful exclamation 
of Dean Swift, as he gazed on a noble oak whose upper 
branches had been struck by lightning , “ I shall be like 
that tree, I shall die fiist a-top ” Afflicted for years with 
giddiness and pain m die head, he looked forward with 
prophetic dread to insanity as the probable termination 
of Ins existence , and after nine years of mental and bodily 
suffering, the great satirist, the mighty polemic, the wit, 
and the poet, died as he had feared and half-predicted, 
“in a rage, like a poisoned rat m a hole ” 

“ Dying at the top ” is the disease to which a fearful 
number of Americans are to day exposed In the high- 
wrought state of civilisation to which we have attained, 
hardly any complaint is more common than that of a 
brain overworked The complaint is not uttered by 
literary men and scholars only, but is echoed by all who 
are striving for fame or fortune against eager and formid- 
able competitors The lawyer, the clergyman, the mer- 
chant, the speculator — all are suffering from overwork , 
from that strain of special faculties in the direction towards 
special objects, out of which comes nervous exhaustion, 
with the maladies consequent on over-stimulus and pro- 
longed fatigue In every sphere of labour, the highest as 
well as the lowest, we behold on all sides men whose time 
and strength are completely absorbed by the effort to get 
a living for themselves and their families , “ mechanics 
whose life is one steady, unceasing grind in the treadmill 
of daily routine, merchants who have become mere 
attaches of their counter, and clerks who are living appen- 
dages of their pens , clergymen whose brains have been 
converted into a gland to secrete and discharge two 
sermons a week , editors who have turned their wits into 
paragraphs until they are little else than walking items 
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and talking squibs , women who have sewed themselves 
into their garments until their life is but a thread ” 

It is m our great cities that this evil has reached the 
most fearful pass A person living a quiet, leisurely life 
m the country can have no adequate conception of the 
severe and exhausting labours to which hundreds subject 
themselves m a second-rate city m his neighbourhood, 
especially in the higher walks of professional life, nor can 
the inhabitant of such a city, groan as he may under his 
toils, conceive of the more burdensome duties of the 
corresponding classes m a great commercial centre The 
brain of a leading lawyer, merchant, or business man is 
for ever on the stretch By day and by night he can think 
of nothing and dream of nothing but the iron realities of 
life Anxious, perplexing thought sits on Ins brow as he 
rubs his eyes at daybreak , hurrying to the breakfast-table, 
he swallows his steak and his coffee m a twinkling, jumps 
up from lus chair almost immediately, and, without having 
spoken a pleasant word, hastens away to the high courts 
of Mammon, to engage in the sharp struggle for pelf 
There he spends hour after hour m calculating how to 
change his hundreds to thousands , dtnner and supper — 
which he bolts, never eats — come and go almost without 
observation , even nightfall finds him still employed, with 
body and mind jaded, and eyes smarting with sleepless- 
ness, till at length, far in the night, the toil-worn labourer 
seeks his couch, only to think of the struggles and anxieties 
of the day, or to dream of those of to-morrow. Thus 
things go on day after day, till the poor bond-slave of 
Mammon finds his constitution shattered , the doctor is 
summoned, and sends him to Europe, he travels listlessly 
— he cannot leave thought behind him, the disease 
creeps on apace , the undertaker soon takes his dimen 
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sions m his mind’s eye , paralysis seizes him , he lives a 
few years organically alive to enjoy the fruits of his labours, 
and then descends to lus everlasting rest, with the glorious 
satisfaction, perhaps, of having gained, for lus joyless days 
and sleepless nights, a larger “pile” than any other man 
on ’Change 

It has often been remarked by foreigners that the great 
fault of our American civilisation is the terrible facility 
with which we exhaust life There is no end to our 
ingenuity in devising plans to wear it out We eat and 
drmk it, we burn it with close stoves and furnaces , lie 
blow it away in loud, vociferous talking, we exhaust it m 
business cares and anxieties , we smash it on railroads 
and drown it m steamers , we rack our invention for new 
ways of cutting it short The hot, impetuous haste with 
which we live is the crying evil of the times. Society 
appears to be split into two great classes — those who are 
over-anxious in the puisuit of wealth, passing their days 
m a ceaseless paroxysm of excitement and activity, and 
denying themselves all enjoyment but that of money- 
getting — and those thoughtless votaries of pleasure who 
squander their all upon sensual enjoyment, plunge reck- 
lessly into debt, and are only intent upon some new 
scheme of gratification or device to dodge the sheriff 
Between these two classes the pendulum is kept alwajs 
vibrating, and can never come to rest 

Travelling by steam at thirty miles an hour is but 
faintly typical of the headlong hurry, the hot, panting 
haste, with which m this country we pursue both business 
and pleasure Our very faces, furrowed with the lines 
of anxious thought, bear impress of that intensity, that 
terrible earnestness, which is the essence of our being 
“Every American,” says a late British traveller, “looks 
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as if his eyes were glaring into the far West and the far 
future ” Determined to get rich in a few months or years, 
we cannot submit to the tedious process of adding one 
year’s patient legitimate gains to those of another, but seek 
by gambling, by bold speculative combinations, by antici- 
pation of intelligence received by railway or steamer, to 
make or mar ourselves by one bold stroke. It is no 
paradox to say that we are in such a hurry to live, that living, 
m any true sense of the term, becomes impossible. “Young 
America,” especially, scorns all limits, whetherm the quest 
of business or pleasure As, when born poor, it must 
make a fortune in a day, so, if it inherits wealth, it must 
circumnavigate the entire world of enjoyment in its gay 
pinnaces, with streamers flying and music playing, before 
it is twenty-five Even sleep is got through impatiently 
by us, with frequent startings and consultations of the 
watch, lest the morning hours be lost We snore faster 
than our fathers snored, and \» e grudge the hours spent 
m bed as so many hours cut out of life. Our very 
diseases catch our contagious haste , the lingering con- 
sumption is growing less and less frequent — the instan- 
taneous apoplexy and ossification of the heart are taking 
its place Our fevers, it is said, are running all to a low 
typhoid type, and men are continually sinking down m 
the very noonday of life from a mysterious lack of vital 
force Such a departure from life as that described by 
Dryden two hundred years ago is now becoming more 
and more phenomenal — 

“ Of no distemper, of no blast he died, 

But fell like autumn fruit that mellowed long. 

Even wondered at because he dropped no sooner 
Fate seemed to wind him up for fourscore years, 

Yet freshly he ran on ten winters more. 

Till, like a clock worn out with beating time. 

The wheels of weary life at last stood still " 
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Instead of this, the toilers of to day drop like Holmes’s 
“ one-hoss shay,” which 

“ Went to pieces all at once. 

All it once, nnd nothing first, — 

Just as bubbles do -when they burst,” 

or, if they are permitted to linger on with a kind of 
dcath-in-life, the result of all this excitement is, by keep- 
ing the mind perpetually on the rack, to sap all the 
foundations of health, and pre-date old age Hence m 
the great business marts are often witnessed, even m per- 
sons who have barely reached the middle of life, the 
haggard, careworn face, sunken eye, hoary hair, and 
feeble gait, which properly belong to “ weird eld ” Nor 
can this result be surprising to those who reflect that, as 
a high medical authority has remarked, anxiety is but a 
chronic kind of fear, a sort of intermittent fever and 
ague, which as manifestly disorders the circulation and 
secretions as that which anses from the poisonous 
malaria of the marshes, — the latter being scarcely more 
deadly than that of the market m these days of desperate 
speculation and all-grasping monopoly 

Who will say that such a life has been spent as God 
designed? Can there be a more pitiful failure than 
. w'hen the means of happiness thus swallow up the end ? 
Were suffering to follow instantly upon the heels of 
transgression, were the account to be settled with Nature 
daily, few persons would violate her laws Unfortunately 
for such fanatical devotees of business, she runs up long 
accounts with her children, and, like a chancery lawyer, 
seldom brings in “ that little bill” till the whole subject 
of litigation has been eaten up 'Ihe poor devotee of 
Mammon, who thought to outwit her, finds at last that she 
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is a most accurate book-keeper, that, neglecting nothing, 
she has set down everything to his credit, and debited 
him with everything, that not the eighth part of a cent 
has escaped her notice , and though the items are small, 
yet, added up, they show a frightful balance against him, 
and he finds himself, at forty or fifty, physically bank- 
rupt, a broken-down, prematurely old man 
So frequent is the spectacle of strong men breaking 
down midway in life’s race, that it may be doubted 
whether the best guarantee of a long life is not a feeble 
constitution The men of iron frames and lignum-vitte 
nerves, of muscles wrought of the heart of oak, of giant 
energy and herculean endurance, are the very men who 
presume upon the inexhaustibility of their physical 
capital, and soonest become bankrupt m vitality 

This madness, this self-killing - — for self-killing it is, as 
truly as if he were to cut a vein, and dram away his own 
life-blood, drop by drop — is less astonishing m the case 
of the merchant than in that of the professional man and 
the scholar, who makes the acquisition of knowledge the 
principal end of life The latter are, or ought to be, 
thoroughly acquainted with the laws of physiology , and 
yet the facts show that they are either ignorant of its 
most elementary principles or lack the self-command to 
act upon them Not long since an English journal 
related of a leading barrister, that he acquued an income 
of fifteen thousand pounds, but was every night so com- 
pletely exhausted by his labours, that, for several hours 
after their cessation, he could not be addressed or 
approached without experiencing the acutest nervous 
distress How many lawyers in our own large cities 
break down just as they have acquired a full mastery of 
the intricate science of jurisprudence, and when their 
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faculties of mind and body should be m the highest 
vigour 1 How many clergymen are physically insolvent, 
mere wrecks of their former selves, at forty 1 And the 
scholar, — who that is familiar with literary biography, 
does not know that half of the languages of Europe may 
be mastered, while the prodigy that has stuffed himself 
with so much learning knows not, or seems not fo know, 
that by perpetual study, without outdoor exercise, he is 
committing a slow suicide ? 

When Leyden, a Scotch enthusiast of this stamp, was 
warned by his physician of the consequences, if he con- 
tinued, while ill with a fever and liver complamt, to 
study ten hours a day, he coolly replied “ Whether I 
am to live or die, the wheel must go lound to the last 
I may perish m the attempt, but if I die without sur- 
passing Sir William Jones a hundredfold in Oriental 
learning, let never a tear for me profane the eye of a 
borderer” No wonder that he sank into his grave in 
his thirty-sixth year, the victim of self-murder Alex- 
ander Nicolly, a professor of Hebrew at Oxford, who, it 
was said, could lvalk to the wall of China without an 
interpreter, died a few years ago at the same age, 
chiefly from the effects of intense study, and Dr Alex- 
ander Murray, a similar prodigy, died at thirty-eight of 
the same cause Sir Humphrey Davy, m the height of 
his fame, nearly killed himself by the excessive eagerness 
with which he prosecuted his inquiries into the alkaline 
metals, pursuing his labours m the night till three or four 
o’clock, and even then often rising before the servants of 
the laboratory Excessive application threw Boerhave 
into a delirium for six weeks , it gave a shock to the 
powerful frame of Newton , it cut short the days of Sir 
Walter Scott, and it laid in the grave the celebrated 
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Weber, whose mournful exclamation, amid his multiplied 
engagements, is familiar to many an admirer of his 
weird-like music • “ Would that I were a tailor, for then 
I should have a Sunday’s holiday ” It was the same 
cause which struck down Sir William Hamilton in his 
fifty-sixth year with paralysis, and ended the life of the 
most brilliant and influential of American journalists, 
Mr Haymond, m a cerebral crash at the early age of 
forty-nine The effects of such toil in this country are 
far more disastrous than in Europe, for, oiving to 
climate and other agencies, work of every kind is more 
exhausting here than there 

It is related of Sir Philip Sidney, that, when at Frank- 
fort, he was advised by the celebrated printer, Languet, 
not to neglect his health during his studies, “lest he 
should resemble a traveller who, during a long journey, 
attends to himself but not to his horse ” When will 
professional men, business men, and scholars act upon this 
homely but sensible advice? What can be more crazy 
than the conduct of a traveller who, having a journey of 
five hundred miles to perform, which he can rightly per- 
form only at the rate of fifty miles a day, lashes his horse 
into a speed of a hundred, at the risk of breaking him 
down in mid journey? We are aware of the excuses 
given for this insanity We know very well that the 
poor bond-slave of business pietends that he must over- 
draw his bank account with natuie — though every draft 
mil have ultimately to be repaid with compound interest 
— in order to maintain his position in society or on 
’Change, and that the intellectual slave, besides this 
reason, will plead the deep enjoyment he finds m un- 
ceasing work or study But it is simply absurd for anv 
uian to state that he is compelled to maintain a particular 
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status in society, that he must move in tins or that circle, 
that he must challenge this or that degree of respect 
fiom those around him Ihe argument is just that by 
which the Swarlnouts, the Schuylers, and the whole race 
of swindlers, embezzlers, and defaulters, have defended 
and excused their crimes Ihcre is nothing but a 
wretched vanity underlying all these pretences , and he 
who, to gratify so low a passion, deliberately overtasks 
his bodily and mental energies year after year from 
January to December, need not be astonished if, like 
Swift, he suddenly finds himself “ dying a-top,” or if the 
verdict of the public, the coroner’s jury at large, should 
be, after the release of his weary spirit from the more 
weary body, Died by his own hand 

There is occas onally a business man who candidly 
admits that this intense and unremitting devotion to 
affairs, without rest or relaxation, is but a species of 
slavery , but he will tell you that it is but temporary, that 
he endures it for the present in the hope of earning a 
competency which will enable him at some day to 
purchase an exemption from these drudgeries The 
grinding toil, the harassing cares, the exhausting brain- 
work, the tedious, ever-dreary monoton} of the present, 
he cheerfully submits to, in consideration of a future 
which will make up for it all in one long play-day — in an 
indefinite period of repose, elegant leisure, and luxurious 
enjoyment. 

But who needs to be told how uniformly such expecta- 
tions are doomed to disappointment ? Life slips through 
the fingers of such persons unfelt, unenjoyed, m the 
bustle and hurry scurry of preparing to live In nineteen 
cases out of twenty the competency, for the attainment 
of which such sacrifices aie made, is never realised , and 

15 
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even the envied few who are successful find the period 
of leisure, when it comes, to be one of even more misery 
than enjoyment Nature, as we have already said, can- 
not be outraged with impunity Though a generous 
giver, she is a haid bargainer, and invariably, m the 
long run, the man who works double tides, who crowds 
the work of foity years into twenty, and bums his candle 
at both ends, will find that he will accomplish less by 
attempting to overmatch or cheat Nature, than by 
accepting her own terms The mmd is monarch of the 
body , but, if it ever so far lorgets itself as to trample 
upon its slave, the slave will not be generous enough to 
forgive the injury, but will rise and smite its oppressor 
In all likelihood, the man who toils and moils at business, 
without relaxation or enjoyment, through the best years 
of life, wth the hope of retiring at last and making the 
evening of life all holiday, all play, will never retire, 
except into an untimely grave But grant that lie is 
what the world calls “ successful,” that by ceaseless toil 
and self denial he gams the high table-land w hich a fixed 
position, competency, and settled lelations m life may 
be said to foim — who does not know what almost 
invariably follows, when the stimulus which has thus far 
goaded him up the steeps of business has lost its power? 
Ennui , world-weariness, sadness of soul and counte- 
nance, doubts “ if the play be worth the candle,” impa- 
tience and restlessness — in short, all those ailments, 
partly mental and partly physical, which the breach sum 
up m the expiessive phrase, mafaate du qua/ ante am 
seize upon linn, and body and mind, deprived of their 
wonted occupation, break down The history of society 
is full of examples of retired citizens vainly seeking, in 
frivolous amusements, and hobbies, the means of agree- 
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ably whiling away their time, until, at length, unable any 
longer to endure a vacuity for which they are unprepared, 
they find it necessary to return to their former business, 
if not intercepted by a death of sheer ennui and disgust 
Nor is there anything strange m such a result After 
intense and prolonged labour, rest is delightful, but 
after the feeling of exhaustion is gone, nothing is more 
irksome than enforced idleness Who does not remem- 
ber Charles Lamb’s letter to Wordsworth, m which the 
prisoner of the India House paints so vividly his misery 
on being released from his drudgeiy ? “I wandered 
about, thinking I was happy, and feeling I was not 
Holidays, even the annual month, were always uneasy 
joys, with their conscious fugitiveness, the craving after 
making the most of them Now, when all is holiday , 
there aie no hoi' days I can sit at home, in ram or shine, 
without a restless impulse for walkings ” No one who 
understands the force of habit would, for a moment, 
expect that, after having spent twenty or thirty years of 
lus life in a round of ceaseless activity, a man could 
break off without giving his physical system a shock, 
nor is it more surprising that, after having, in his ex- 
clusive devotion to business, neglected entirely the culti- 
vation of his mental faculties, and thus having no 
inward resources to fall back upon, he should fall a prey 
to ennui and melancholy, and end lus dajs, like the 
Hebrew sage, in declaring all to be vanity and vexation 
of spirit 

But, it will be uiged by another class of workers, 
fearful as it is to see “ the fiery soul o’er informing its 
tenement of clay,” the sword wearing out the scabbard, 
yet it is better, surely, to wear out than to rust out, better 
to drudge at the grimiest toil than to swing in the 
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hammock of laziness and doze life away, better, far 
better, that the ship should be shiveied upon the rocks, 
or go down beneath the waters, than rot ingloiiously at 
the wharves 1 The value of a life depends upon the 
amount and value* of the work done, not upon the 
number of days to which it ispiolonged Did not Goethe 
deem Schiller happy m that he died m the full vigour of 
his days? Is there not, as one has said, a vast difference 
between a lialf-lifc and half a life, considering that one 
may trickle through a hundred years, the other may be 
concentrated by force of gieat occasion within the limits 
of an hour? Do not some men have 

“The life of a long life 
Distilled to a mere di op, falling like a tear 
Upon the world’s cold check, to make it hum 
For ever ” 

and die hoary at twenty, or, like Pope, become “ sexage- 
narian at sixteen ”? 

There is much force in these suggestions, though it 
may be replied that these earnest and terrible workers, 
who have compressed the work of threescoie and ten 
years m a half-dozen or a dozen, might have done more 
for themselves and for mankind, had they rested oftener 
and given more time to social enjoyment That work is 
more likely to be well done which is done with the judg- 
ment, wisdom, and poise — above all with the reserved 
power which age gives Who can estimate the loss to 
the world occasioned by the early death of Mr Buckle? 
Of what priceless value would ten or twenty years more 
of life have been to such a scholar and thinker i Genera- 
tions may elapse before another literary labourer of 
industry so tireless, and so colossal a capacity for 
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generalising colossal acquirements, shall appear to com- 
plete the noble fragment he has left us 

It is (Joubtless true, also, that there aie men of 
intellectual tastes so constituted that with them overwork 
is a necessary choice of evils The man whose friends 
deplore that he is killing himself, often bears that within 
him which would more ignobly kill him, if he did not throw 
himself impetuously into the intellectual struggle, and 
thus withdraw his thoughts, for a time at least, from the 
“ Bluebeard chambers of the heart ” IIow often do men 
throw themselves into the whirlpool of intellectual excite- 
ment, as a relief from deep mental anguish > Burton, a 
hypochondriac, wrote the “Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
that marvel of learning, and piotracted his life to the age 
of sixty-four Without mental labour, sometimes of a 
severe and almost compulsoiy character, it may be 
doubted whether Cowper, constitutionally so gloomy- 
minded, would have reached the verge of seventy 
Besides, there is often an enchantment, a witchery and 
fascination, in literary labour, which renders cessation 
therefrom more distressing, perhaps, than even the results 
of overwork 

“ I must write to empty my mind,” said Byron, “ or go 
mad ” When Su Walter Scott was warned by his medical 
advisers, after his first attack of apoplexy, that if he per- 
sisted in working his brain his malady must inevitably 
recur with redoubled seventy, he replied, “As for 
bidding me not work, Molly might as well put the kettle 
on the fire, and say, ‘ Now don't boil' . I foresee 
distinctly that if I were to be idle I should go mad ” Go 
mad he did, from excessive labour, but not till after 
many a warning and presentiment of the attack of which 
he died. Years before lus death the reluctant conviction 
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forced itself on the mind of his son-in-law, Mr Lockhart, 
that the mighty magician of the pen was losing something of 
lus eneigy Though the faculties were there, and occasion- 
ally blazed forth with their old meridian splendour, yet 
his sagacious judgment and matchless memory were 
frequently at fault — 

“Among the chords the fingers stnjed, 

And in uncertain warbling made ” 

Ever and anon he paused and looked around him, like 
one half waking from a dream mocked with shadows 
The sad bewilderment oflus gaze showed a momentary 
consciousness that, like Samson in the lap of the Philis- 
tine, “lus strength was passing from him, and lie was 
becoming weak, like unto other men ” Then came the 
strong effort of aroused wall The clouds dispersed as if 
before a resistless current of pure air , all was bright and 
serene as of old , and then the sky was shrouded again in 
yet deeper darkness, till at last the night of death closed 
the scene It is said that Dr Samuel Johnson, whose 
intellectual as well as Ins moral structure was grand and 
powerful, passed all his days in the dread of a similar 
intellectual eclipse 

How many literary labourers m our own country — how 
many merchants and business men generally — are hurry- 
ing on to a similar goal ' What shall they do to counter- 
act the fearful effects of brara-weanness ? Shall they be 
counselled for the thousandth time to take exercise — to 
take long w ? alks and breathe fresh air? Unfortunately 
exeicise, taken consciously and for its own sake, with no 
ulterior aim, does no good The mere act of walking til- 
the nerves have registered a certain amount of muscuhar 
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fatigue — above all, a dull melancholy walk w ilhout com- 
pany-degenerates into a task, and gives no relief to the 
mind A man might as well tram himself for a game of 
base-ball or a cricket-match by a night’s hard study, as 
try to recruit his overtasked mind by a five-mile stretch 
on the public road Besides, all such attempts at phy- 
sical improvement, however heroically kept up for a few 
days or weeks, are sure of a speedy end Shall the 
sufferer try the gymnasium ? That, too, has been tested 
thoroughly, and even the most enthusiastic of its early 
glonfiers are now ready to admit that it has been found 
wanting Gymnastics may do for boys whose frames 
have not been hardened, but are utterly unfit for grown 
persons, especially for hard thinkers The hurlfulncss, 
the exhaustion, which such recreations produce, is abso- 
lutely incompatible with much brain-work Every man 
has a ccilain fixed amount, or capital stock, of strength , 
and few have so much that it wall admit of being taken 
out at both ends, head and heels, at once The total 
neglect of exercise is hardly more deleterious than too 
much rushed through perfunctorily It is simply absurd 
to think that violent exertions for a couple of hours can 
atone for the want of a constant supply of fresh air , and 
still more to think that we can save our candle by burning 
it at both ends instead of at one only Nature is not thus 
to be outwitted The proper remedy for a period of 
unhealthy living is not woiking double tides, not an hour 
or two occupied in drawing off the remaining stiength of 
an overtaxed system, but, as a sensible waiter has 
observed, now and then an entire day or week or month 
given to renovation and merely physical improvement 
In the intervals, such exercise as is taken ought to be of 
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an easy and amusing rather than of a laborious hind 
Such a change as society aflords is of more value than 
muscular activity Eut vacations, frequent holidays, 
though but for a day, are the true safety-valves of pro- 
fessional men, and he who grants himself occasional rest 
will not only live longer, but do more work, than he who 
drudges m the office, counting-room, or study from 
January to December. 

Again, one of the worst results of overworking the 
bram in any exclusive direction is, that it tends, when it 
does not absolutely break down that organ, to produce 
mental deformity As the nursery-maid who carries her 
burden with one hand exclusively is afflicted with spinal 
curvature, so the thinking man who gives his intellectual 
energies to one subject or class of subjects gels a twist in 
his brains Those persons, therefore, who are chained to 
mental labour and cannot give the bram repose should try 
to vary their labours, which is another form of repose 
“ Intense and piolonged application to one subject,” says 
a writer, “ is the root of all the mischief As your body 
may be m activity during the whole of the day, if you 
vary the actions suflicientty, so nny the bram work all 
day at varied occupations Hold out a stick at arm’s 
length for five minutes, and the muscles will be more 
fatigued than by an hour’s rowing, the same principle 
holds good with the bram ” There is truth m this , yet 
it must be remembered that even where mental labour is 
thus varied there is a limit beyond which the bram 
cannot be safely tasked Lands need to he fallow, and so 
do brains You may rest oftentimes by simply changing 
your work, as the boy at the grindstone rests by changing 
hands , but the man who gets all his head-rest that way 
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will suffer as truly as the boy, who, with either hand, 
attempts an unceasing grind To reconcile health with 
perpetual work, however ingeniously varied, demands, not 
a human constitution, not even that of a Hercules, but 
one of lignum-vitce or uon 
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TRUE AND TALSE SUCCESS. 


We do not choose our own parts in life, and have nothing to do 
with those parts Our simple duty is confined to playing them well 
—Epictetus 

I confess that increasing years bring with them an increasing 
respect for men who do not succeed in life, as those words are com 
monly used — G S Hillard 

lo know 

That which before us lies m daily life 
Is the pnme wisdom — Milton 

The heart of a man is a short word, a small substance, scarce 
enough to give a kite a meal , j et great in capacity, yea, so indefinite 
m desire that the round globe of the world cannot fill the three 
comers of it When it desires more, and cries, '* Give, gi\e 1 ” I 
will set it over to the infinite good, where the more it hath it may 
desire moie, and see more lo be desired — Bishop Halt 


Oh, keep me innocent ' make others great — Queen Caroline 
Matilda, of Datmark 

The world will be blind, indeed, if it does not reckon amongst its 
great ones such martyrs as miss the palm but not the pams of 
martyrdom, heroes without the laurels, and conquerors without the 
jubilation of triumph — J II Friswell, The Gentle Lift 


N the preceding chapters we have endeavoured 
to furnish the beginner in life with some useful 
directions touching the art of “ getting on m 
jx the world,” illustrating our hints by examples 
of men who have succeeded and of men who 
have failed In conclusion, it should be 
remembered that success in life is to be regarded as a 
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means, and not as an end , and that therefore there is 
such a thing possible as unsuccessful success — such a tiling 
as gaming every end, while the whole life has been a 
failure For what is this success, to which we have been 
trying to point out the path? Viewed in the light of 
another world — of that measureless existence compared 
with which this earthly one but a point — what is it, 
after all, but a comparatively vulgar, paltry affair ? Is it 
anything for which a man should crawl in the dust, 
degrade himself in his own estimation, do violence to the 
divine principle within him, or stoop to the smallest 
mean or dishonourable action? Is life a scrub-race, 
where, at every hazard, though you have to blind the 
man on your right and trip the one on your left, you 
must struggle to come out ahead ? Shall we subscribe 
to that dangerous materialism running throughout 
American life, which preaches that money is the great 
end and evidence of the possession of intellect, tint a 
man must he a failure unless he culminates in the posses- 
sion of a cheque-book — a belief worthy only of a people 
prepared to accept “ Poor Richard’s” maxims as a New 
Testament? Were w r e sent into the world simply, in the 
slang phrase of the day, “ to win a pile ” ? And when 
we have a competence, shall we sacrifice health, peace, 
conscience, that w'c may boast of our hundreds of thou- 
sands, though w r e know that incessant fear and nervous 
anxiety are often the shadows that surround the glittering 
heap? Is it nothing to have a conscience void of 
offence, a face that never turns pale at the accuser’s 
voice, a bosom that never throbs at the fear of exposuie, 
a heart that might be turned inside-out and discover no 
stain of dishonour? 

But perhaps you regard popularity as the greatest test 
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of success , you covet the digito pielamntmm monsttaii , 
you would be the focus of all eyes, “ the observed of all 
observers,” though of that kind of honour, as Cowley 
says, " every mountebank has more than the best doctor, 
and the hangman more than the Lord Chief Justice of a 
city ” Then you live a life only m others’ breath , jour 
happiness depends on every turn of die w cathercock , 
you are at the mercy of every wind that blows Are you 
the lion of to day, because you have burned the heart ol 
the world with your ardent soul? I am the hon to- 
morrow, because I balance myself on a wne over the 
dizzy chasm of Niagara, and you are quite forgotten 
The confounding of excellence with pecuniary success or 
a seat in Congress is both absurd and immoral Was 
the divinest life ever led on this earth a success, 
humanly speaking?’ And are you entided to pronounce 
your fellow man, who has humbly tried to copy it,’ a 
cipher, because he has not, like you, courted applause, 
and made some little nook or corner of the earth Ting 
with lus name ? Has not many a man been a blessing 
to the world who has made no noise in it, and who lias 
died a beggar? And have not thousands died rich in 
goods or reputation, who were intellectually and morally 
bankiupt? Is it not too true of the road of ambition, 
that, as another has said, “ the higher it ascends the more 
dilhcult it becomes, till at last it terminates m some eleva- 
tion too narrow for fucndship, too steep for safety, too 
sharp for repose, and where the occupant, above the 
sympathy of man and below the friendship of angels, 
resembles in the solitude if not the depth of lus sufferings 
a Prometheus chained to the Caucasian rock ”? 

Whatever you ivill pay the price for, you can have m 
this world — that is the rule Be rich or popular, if you 
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clioose — bringing all your faculties, as did Buonapaite Ins 
forces, to bear upon one point, and letting your intel- 
lectual and moral nature lie fallow But do not arrogate 
too much on the stiength of this vulgar success , do not 
expect admuxlion and applause, or even a tacit assent 
to your claims, from those who are accustomed to look 
below the surface Do not deem yourself authorised to 
pity those who prefer incoriuptible treasures to a balance 
at their banker’s — the “ pearl of great price’’ to the jewel 
that sparkles on the fingci — and who have been success- 
ful as men, though they may have failed as lawyers, 
doctois, and merchants The possession of 5-20 bonds, 
and mortgages, and corner lots docs not always and 
necessanly reward virtuous mdustiy , "a play, a book, 
a great work, an aiclntect, or a general, may owe success 
simply to the bad taste of the times , and, again, non- 
success in any candidate may arise from a conscience 
too clear and sensitn e, a taste too good and too nice, 
a judgment too discriminative, a guieiosity too romantic 
and noble, or a modesty too retiring” Hide is no 
possible valuation of human character which would make 
the slightest show in the stock-list , and hence success, 
truly understood, must be sought, not in what we have, 
but in what w e arc 

All experience shows that the greatest and most 
continued favours of fortune cannot of themselves 
make a man happy, nor can the deprivation of them 
render altogether miserable the possessor of a clear 
conscience and a well-regulated mind Goethe, who 
seems to have been born to show how little genius, 
health, honour, influence, and worldly goods can do to 
make a man happy, confessed that he had not, m the 
couisc of his life, enjoyed five weels of genuine 
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pleasure, and a famous caliph, looking back over a 
brilliant reign of fifty years, found that he had enjoyed 
only fourteen days of pure and unalloyed happiness 
An ingenious Frenchman has even written an able 
book to prove that no change in any man’s external 
circumstances, bating the case of absolute indigence, 
can alter a man’s essential feelings of comfort and 
happiness for more than three months Such cynicism, 
which if universal would put a sudden stop to all the 
wheels of the world’s industry, can have but few con- 
verts, men will still continue, in spite of all the 
croahmgs of moralists, to crave and toil and struggle 
for the world’s prizes , and it must be confessed that, in 
spite of all drawbacks, success, even in this vulgai 
sense, is a desuable thing Money, and a pleasant 
home, and freedom from economical cares, books and 
pictures, travel in foreign lands, the society of cultivated 
and elegant men and women, the respect of the world, 
and the best viands, are all solid advantages, which none 
covet more than those who affect to despise them. Life 
is certainly a journey and a pilgrimage, but “if it were 
only a journey of a single night, travelling first-class 
would be incomparably more comfortable than travelling 
third” It is therefore a great saying that “heaven is 
probably a place for those who have failed on earth ” — 

for the “ Del lent e spirits, pushed away 

In the hot press of the noonday ” 

Do you ask, then, what you shall aim at m life ? We 
answer, as we began Aim to act well your part, for 
therein lies all the honour Every man has a mission to 
perform in this world, for which lus talents precisely fit 
him, and, having found what this mission is he must 
throw into it all the energies of lus soul, seeking itsj 
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accomplishment, not his own glory As Goethe wisely 
says, “Man is not born to solve the problem of the 
universe, but to find out what he has to do, and to 
restrain himself within the limits of his power of com 
prehension ” Having fouud out what you have to do, 
— whether to lead an army 01 to sweep a crossing, to 
keep an hotel or to drive a hack, tt> harangue senates, or 
address juries, or prescribe medicines — do it with all 
your might, because it is your duty, your enjoyment, 01 
the very necessity of your being 
Are your intellectual endowments small, and do you 
despond because your progress must be slow? Remem- 
ber that if you have but one talent, you are responsible 
only for its wise employment If you cannot do all you 
wish, you can at least do your best , and, as Dr Arnold 
says, if there be one thing on earth which is truly 
admirable, it is to see God’s wisdom blessing an in- 
feriority of natural powers, when they have been hon- 
estly, truly, and zealously cultivated Remembenng 
that the battle of life cannot be fought by proxy, be your 
own helper, be earnest, be watchful, be diligent, and if 
you do not win success, you will have done the next 
best tiling — you will have deserved it 

Is your calling one which the world calls mean or 
humble? Strive to ennoble it by mixing brains with it, 
as Opie did with his colours Show by the spirit that 
you carry into it, that to one who has self-respect, an 
exalted soul, the most despised profession may be made 
honourable, that, as we have already said, it is the 
heart, the inspiring motive, not the calling, that de- 
grades , that the mechanic may be as high-minded as 
the poet, the daj -labourer as noble as the artist It is 
related of the celebrated Boston merchant, William 
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Gray, that having on a certain occasion censured a 
mechanic for some slovenly work, the latter, who had 
known Mr Giay wheri he was m a very humble position 
bore the rebuke with impatience “I tell you what, 
Billy Gray, I shan’t stand such w ords from you Why, 
I recollect you when you ivcre nothing but a drummer 
m a regiment'” “And so I was,” replied Mr Gray, 
“so I was a drummer, but didn't I drum well, eh? — 
didn’t I drum well l ” In the words, then, of Schiller — 

“ ‘ Wlnt shill I do lest life in silence pass?* 

And if it do, 

And never prompt the bny of noisy brass, 

Wlnt nccd'st thou rue? 

Remember aye the ocean deeps are mute , 

*lhe shallows roar , 

"Worth is the ocean — Fame is the bruit 
Along the shore 

‘Wlnt shall I do to be for ever known?’ 

Th) duty ever’ 

‘ This did full many who yet sleep unknown * 

Oh, never, never 1 

llunk’st thou pci Jnnce that they lemam unknown 
Whom thou know’st not? 

By angel trumps m heaven their praise is blown. 

Divine their lot, 

‘What shall I do to gain eternal life? 

Discharge anght 

The simple dues with which each day is nfc?’ 

1 Yea, with thy might 

Ere perfect scheme of action thou devise, 

Will life be fled , 

While he who ever acts as conscience cries 
Shall live, though dead ” 
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GIFT BOOKS AT EIGHTEENPENCE EACH, 


Price 


Very attractively bound In cloth, with design in gold and silver, pnoa 
la , a Iso in doth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 9a , 
or ornamental wrapper, la 

Forming admirable Volumes for School Prizes and Prosonte to 
Young Ladles 

The Jetton of this Strut tt to include no looks except tuch at art 
peculiarly adapted, by their high tone, pure latte, ana thorough principle, 
to be read by thou per torn, young and old who look upon books at won 
their Jnendt — only worthy to be received into the Family Circle for their 
good qualities and excellent character! So many volumes nowsssue front 
the press low in tons and tax in morality that it is especially incumbent on 
all who would avoid the taint of such hurtful matter to select carefully 
the books they would themselves read or introduce to their households 
In view of this design, no authorwhose name is not a guarantee of the real 
worth and punty of his or her work, or whose look has not been rub - 
jee'ed to a rigid examination will be admitted into “Thk Lily Series " 


THE LILY SERIES. 


I/- 
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1 A Summer In Leslie Qofdthwaite's Life By Mra 

Whitnbv 

Such books as hers should ie in every household 

2 The Gayworthys A Story of Threads and Thrums Ditto 

A work to be read, leaned, re-read, and re loaned 

3 Faith Gartney’a Girlhood By Mrs Whitney. 

Mrs Whitney's writings have a mission, which is to snake the 
world better than they find it 

4 The Gates Ajar By Elizabfth Stuart Phflfs 

A book that has brought happiness to many a sorrowing spirit 

c Little Women By Miss Alcott, Author of " Good 

Wives.*' 

A book which all girls would It better for reading 

6 Good Wives Sequel to “ Little Women ” By the same 

No letter books could bt put into young girls’ hands than " Lit tit 
Women " and "Good Wives * 

7 Alone By Marion Harland, Author of “The Hidden 

Path 't 

Its merits consist tn its truthfulness to stature, and vmferoesst 
spirit which animates its narration 

8 I’ve Been Thinking By A S Roe 

Few writers excel this sxcellent author in pure simplicity of style, 
natural interest, and truthfulness of narrativs, 

g Ida May By Mary Langdon 

The narrative of " Ida May ” u one of mtensesl Interest 

io The Lamplighter By Miss Cumming 

The story of an orphan girl's struggles and triumphs 

n Stepping Heavenward By E Prentiss 

Should bt tn every family Abounds in passages of dttp pathos 
and tenderness 

12 Gypsy Breynton By the Author of “ The Gates Ajar " 

The “ Gypsy" boohs ore ehartmng reading 
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The Lily Series — continued 

13 Aunt Jane's Hero Author of “ Stepping Heavenward ” 

The object of" Aunt fane's Hero " ts to depict a Christian Home, 
•whose happiness flows from the living rock, Christ Jesus 

14 The Wide, Wide World By Miss Wetherell. 

Dear to every girl who has read it 

15 Queechy By the Author of “The Wide, Wide World," 

A fascinating story, fresh and true to life 

16 Looking Round By the Author of “ I’ve been Thinking ” 


17 Fabrics A Story of To Day. 

Full of interest, and cannot fail to secure a wide Popularity 

18 Our Village Tales By Miss Mitford. 

An engaging little volume, full of feeling, spirit, and variety 

19 The Winter Fire By Rose Porter, 

Cannot Jail to make its way in domestic circles, especially where 
religion is held to be of the first moment 

ao The Flower of the Family By Mrs E Prentiss 

The "Flower of the Faintly” abounds with admirable moral 
lessons 

21 Mercy Gllddon'a Work By the Author of “ The Gates 

Ajar " 

Earnest in tone and interesting t n style 

22 Patience Strong's Outlnge By Mrs Whitney. 

A more wholesome or readable look it would be difficult to find 

23 Something to Do By the Author of “Little Women," Ac. 

Miss Alcort’s writings are as charming in style as they are pure 
intone 

24 Gertrude’s Trial By Mary Jkfferis 

This book has given comfort to many a sorrowing heart and 
counsel to many an erring soul 

25 The Hidden Path By the Author of “ Alone.” 

An extremelyanterestmg story 

26 Unole Tom’s Cabin By Mrs H. B Stowe. 

Ho work of fiction has ever approached the popularity <f" Uncle 
Tom's Cabin " 

27 Fireside and Camp Stories By the Author of "Little 

Women ” 

These are tales, some of a stirring and some of a domestic 
character, suited to all tastes 

28 The Shady Side By a Pastor's Wife 

A true and interesting record of a young parsers Iffe and troubles, 

29 The Sunny Side ByH Trusta 

A worthy companion m all respects to the popular volume, " The 
Shady Side'' 

30 What Katy Did By Susan Coolidge 

A pleasant and naturally written tale 

31 Fern Leaves from Fanny’s Portfolio By Fanny 

Fern 

Fanny Fern's inspiration comes from nature 
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The Lily Series— enhnuti 

32 Shadows and Sunbeams By Fanny Fern 

She dtps htr pen in her heart and xvntes out her emnftehngt 

33 What Katy Did at School By Susan Coolidge. 

A fascinating work for girls 

34 Shiloh , or, Without and Within By Mrs W M. L. Jay 

The plot it interesting, whilst the lessons it inculcates should 
make it a welcome addition to every family hbrary 

35 Pressing Heavenward By the Author of “ Stepping 

Heavenward." 

A picture of a genial, happy Christian home 

36 Gypsy's Sowing and Reaping By E. Stuart Phelps 

A domestic story, healthy in tone, and told in a lively style 

37 Gypsy's Cousin Joy By the same 

A Sequel to “ Gypsy Breynten 

38 Gypsy's Year at the Golden Crescent By the same. 

A Sequel to “ Gypsy's Cousin "Toy " 

39 Miss Edgeworth's Moral Tales 

Remarkable for their humane sympathies and moral tendencies 

40 Miss Edgeworth’s Popular Tales 

Miss Edgeworth ts the author of works never to be forgotten — 
which can never lose their standard value as English Classics 

41 The Prince of the House of David By Rev. J H 

Ingraham 

Relates with deep reverence the scenes in the life of Jesus, 

42 Anna Lee By T S Arthur. 

Art amustngand instructive story, conveying some valuable lessons 

43 The Throne of David By the Rev J. H. Ingraham 

The aim of the writer ts to invest with popular interest one of 
the most interesting periods of Hebrew History 

44 The Pillar of Fire By the Rev T H Ingraham 

The authors atm has been to unfold the beauties, riches, eloquence, 
and grandeur of the Holy Scriptures 

45 Prudence Palfrey By T B Aldrich 

The author sketches his characters admirably 

46 A Peep at Number Flvo By H Trusta 

The sentiments of this book are pure and the language good 

47 Marjorie's Quest By Jeannie T Gould 

A capital tale, full of interest 

48 Our Village Country Pictures By Miss Mitford 

The descriptions in this work are very vimd and glowing 

49 Woman Our Angel Sequel to “ Looking Round w 

Can be read and re read with profit and increasing delight 

50 How Marjory Helped By M Carroll 

A story welt told, and written in a religious spirit 

51 Mabel Vaughan By the Author of “ The Lamplighter ,f 

A charming story, thoroughly sustaining the author* s reputation 

5a Melbourne House Author of “The Wide, Wide World." 

Another of Miss Warner’s bright and beautiful creations 

53 Father Clement By Grace Kennedy. 

Her writings are religious, but are most entertaining 
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Ence The Lily Series — continued 
l/_ 54 Dunallan By Grace Kennedy. 

' //«■ writings possess irresistible charms te multitudes gf readers 

1/6 55 From Jest to Earnest By Rev E P Roe 

and While Mr Roe tells a story admirably well, and paints with the 

n i skill of a master, he carefully eschews sensationalism 

56 Jessamine By Marion Harland 

A sweet and interesting story 

57 MlssGiIberts Career ByJ G Holland 

Remarkable for moral purpose and sympathetic touches 

5S The Old Helmet Author of " The Wide, Wide World ” 

( The story is admirably told and its lessons are many and valuable 

59 Forging their Own Chains ByC M Cornwall 

Admirably written , conveys some valuable lessons 

60 Daisy Sequel to " Melbourne House " By E Wetherell 
Leaves nothing to be desired save a re perusal, 

61 Our Helen By Sophie May 

As free from the sensational and impossible as could be desired 

62 That Lass o' Lownle’s By Mrs F H Burnett 

One of the sweetest tales ever written 

63 The Years that are Told By the Author of " The 

Winter Fire ” 

Unexceptionable as to moral principle and refinement of tone 

64 Near to Nature’s Heart By Rev E P Roe 

The high and wholesome lesson of each of this author's works is 
net fir a moment left in doubt or obscurity 

65 Esther Douglas By Mary Baskin 

A story by a new author, worthy of acceptance by all readers 

66 A Knight of the Nineteenth Century By E P Roe 

Contains the elements of perfect work, clearness and brilliancy of \ 
style, beauty of expression, and a most excellent moral. 

67 Released By the Author of "Esther Douglas ” 

A most interesting story, with a high moral tone 

68 Quinnebasset Girls By Rose Porter. 

A most delightful story for girlhood. 

69 Helen By Maria Edgeworth. 

The most popular of Miss EdgeworlRs brilliant novels 

70 The Fairchild Family By Mrs. Sherwood 

Shows the importance and effects of a religious education 

71 Freston Tower By the Author of “ Margaret Catchpole ” 

An interesting story of the times of Cardinal Wolsey 

72 Godwyn’s Ordeal By Mrs T Kent Spender. 

A tender and graceful story, thoroughly put vt tone 

73 Madeleine A Story of French Love. 

A singularly pure and interesting story, 

74 Onward to the Heights of Life 

A story of at struggle and a victory over ttmptation, 

75 Perry Harrison’s Mistake By "Pansy” and F. 

Huntingdon 

A story wkich]has already gained a reputation 
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The Lily Series— continued 

76 Car! Knnken By Elizabeth Weuierell. 

Another welcome work by this celebrated author 

77 Without a Home By E P Roe 

An interesting etoty of the time of the American Civil War 

78 Hen Wedding Day By Marion Harland 

Will be heartily welcomed by all who have read "Alone " 

79 Hie Sombre Rivals By E P Roe 

The author s ruth of ircident, clear, vigorous sty It, and other 
qualities, are present in full strength, 

80 Odd or Even By Mrs Whitney 

Healthful and stimulating , as well as extremely interesting 

81 Julamerk By Mrs. Webb 

A remarkable instance of the saving power of Faith. 

82 Martyrs of Carthage By Mrs Webb 

An interesting narrative of the tunes of the early Christian 
converts 

83 The Nun By Mrs Sherwood 

A valuable narrative exposing the dangers of false doctrine 

84 The Basket of Flowers 

Long one of the most popular of children’s stones 

85 Autobiography of a £5 Note By Mrs Webb 

Sermons may he found in stones, and lessons in a £5 note 

86 Pilgrims of New England By Mrs Webb 

A sympathetic account of the trials of the early Puritan settlers, 

87 Only a Dandelion By Mrs Pkeniiss 

A collection of stones from the pen of a charming writer, 

88 Follow Me By Mrs Prentiss 

Another collection by this ever-welcome authoress 

89 Nidworth By Mrs Prentiss 

This stoiy of the " Three Magic Wands” may be read by all with 
advantage 1 

go Nellie of T ruro A Tale from Life 

A stirring and remarkably interesting story of courage and 
adventure 

gi An Original Belle By E P Roe 

T/us story by Mr Roe bids fair to attain greater popularity than 
any of its Predecessors 

That the love of good literature has deiteloped is practically shmvn by 
the unparalleled success of the senes of Pure, healthy, and improving 
books entitled the Lily Series 

ABOUT THREE MILLION VOLUMES 
have been printed and on the very moderate assumption that each copy 
has been perused by sue persons, the Lily Series may claim Eighteen 
Millions of Readers The statistics of such an undertaking generally 
possess a certain interest for the public, and it may bi stated accordingly, 
that above Twenty pour T housan p Rfa ws of Parer, representing a 
weight of FOUR HUNDRED AND TWENTY-THBEB TONS, or nine 
hundred and forty-eight thousand three hundred and nineteen pounds, 
have been worked up in the three million copies of the Lily Series 
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Price 
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MOXON’S POPULAR POETS. 

The press and the public, alike in Great Britain and her Colonies, 
and m the United States, unite tn their testimony to the immense superi- 
ority o/Moxon’s Popular Poets over any similar collection published by any 
ether house The possession by the Publishers of the Copyright WorU s 
of CoLERiDrtt, Hood, Kbats, Shelley, Wordsworth, and other 
great National Posts, places this set tea above rivalry, 

32 Whlttlop'8 Poetical Works 

33 Lowell’s Poetical Works 
2, Young’s Poetical Works 
25 Shakespeare (Complete) 

36 Kcble’s Christian Year 

37 Poe's Poetical Works 

38 Rossetti’s Lives of Famous 
Poets 

39 Leigh Hunt’s Poetical Works 

30 Scott’s Border Minstrelsy 

31 Dodd’s Beauties of Shakes 

peare 

32 Poems of Ireland Hover 

33 Herbert’s Poetical Works 

34 Goethe’s Faust Bayard 
Taylor Complete 

35 Mrs Browning's Poems 
1826-1844 

36 Tho Homo and School 
Shakespeare Bowdlbr 

37 Praed's Political Poems 
" 38 Poets’ Wit and Humour 

39 The Ingoldsby Legends 


1 Byron’s Poetical Works 
a Longfellow’s Poetical Works 

3 Wordsworth's Poetical Works 

4 Scott’s Poetical Works 

5 Shelley's Poetical Works 

6 Moore’s Poetical Works 

7 Hood's Poetical Works 

8 Keats’ Poetical Works 

9 Coleridge's Poetloal Works 
10 Burns’ Poetical Works 
xi Tuppcr’s Proverbial Phlloso 

phy 

is Milton's Poetical Works 

13 Campboll’s Poetical Works 

14 Pope's Poetical Works 

15 Cowpor’s Poetical Works 
x6 Humorous Poems 

17 American Poetry 

18 Mrs Hemans'Poetlcal Works, 

19 Thomson’s Poetical Works 
so Poetic Treasures Edited 

by Rev Dr Gilrs 
si Hood 2nd Senes 

With Red Border T tnes, Critical Memoir (mostly by William Mich arl 
Rossetti), and Illustrations, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
PRICE 8s 6d PER VOLUME 
Also to be had in the folloruing varieties of binding — Half-morocco, 
Cs , half-calf, Gs , padded sheep, 7 « 6(1 , morocco, gold roll, 8s , 
morocco limp, round corners, 8 s, , morocco limp, round comers, gold 
roll, 8s Gd • , tree-calf, lOi Gd, 


MOXON’S LIBRARY POETS. 

A senes of favourite Poets, prepared with a view to being found 
wot tny of a place in any library being well pnnted on the best paper , and 
neatly bound A really good edition of the Poets at a moderate price 
Each with Memoir, and Portrait on Stool or other Illustrations 
Bound in cloth extra , bevelled, uncut edges, Gs each half-calf, 8s 


1 Goethe’s Faust Bayard 
Ta\ LOr's Trans (Complete ) 
3 Mrs Browning’s Poems 
1826-1844 J II Ingram 

3 Byron’s Pootlcal Works W 

M Rossetti 

4 Shelley's Pootlcal Works W 

M. Rossetti 

5 Tho Homo and School 

Shakespeare Bowdlfk 

6 Scott’s Pootlcal WorkB W. 

M Rossetti 

7 Hood’s Poetical Works Do 

8 Milton's Pootlcal Works Do 


9 Longfollow’s Pootlcal Works 
W M Rossetti 

xo Keats’ Pootlcal Works W 
M Rossetti 

11 Mrs Homans' PootlcalWorks. 
W M Rossetti 

is Wordsworth’sPoetlcatWorks 
W M Rossetti 

13 Hood’s Comic Pooms 

14 Hood’s Serious Poems 

15 Shakespeare’s Complete 

Works Barry Cornwall. 
x6 Whlttlor s Poetical Works 
W M Rossetti 
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STANDARD WORKS BY GREAT WRITERS, 


Pnco 


THE WORLD LIBRARY 

OF STANDARD BOOKS 


5/- 

3/6 

2/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

10/6 

3/6 

3/6 

6/- 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 


X Strut ef Standard Works, including many of the acknowledged 
Masterpieces of Historical and Orttieaf ZAternture, made 
more acctttible ikon hitherto to the general reader by publication m a 
cheap form and at a moderate price 


Crown Bto, doth gilt or buckram, label on back, uncut edges 
(Those marked * can also be had at same price In half doth, marbled sides ) 

*i Hallam's Constitutional History of England With 

Lord Macaulay’s Essay on the same 070 pp , So Library 
Edition, demy Bvo, 7* Od , half call, ISs 

*2 Hallam's Europe during the Middle Ages By the 

Author of “The Constitutional History of England ” 730 pp., 

3s Od. , half-calf. 7s Od Library Edition, 80 s pp , demy 
8 vo, 60 , half-calf/lOs Gd J 

3 Hallam’s Church and State By the Author of “The 

Constitutional Histoiy of England ” 400 pp , Ss Od. 

•4 The Wealth of Nations (Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of) By Adam Smith 832 pp 3s. Gd , half calf, 7s Od. 
Library Edition, demy Svo, 6 s , half-calf, 1 Os Gd. 

6 M'Culloch'a Works Principles of Political Economy, 
Notes, &C., to “ Smith’s Wealth of Nations," &c. 700 pp , 3a Od. 
•7 Adam Smith s Essays Moral Sentiments, Astronomy, 
Physics, &c. 476 pp , 8s. Gd. 

8 Hume’s History of England In Three VqIs 2,240 pp. 

10s Gd Library Edition, demy 8 vo, 18s , half-calf, 31s Od. 

9 Hume’s Essays Literary, Moral, and Political, as Gd. 
*10 Montaigne’s Essays Complete 684 pp , 3 * Gd., 

half-calf 7s Gd. Library Edition, qaopp , 6 s., hL-calf, 70s 6(2. 

11 Warton’a History of English Poetry, from the 

Eleventh to the Seventeenth Century 1 , 03 a pp , 6 s 

12 The Court and Times of Queen Elizabeth By 

Lucy Akin 530 pp , 3s Gd, 

*13 Edmund Burke s Choice Pieces Containing the 

Speech on the Law of Libel, Reflections on Revolution in France on 
theSubhme and Beautiful, Abridgment of English History 3s Gd. 

14 Herbert’s Autobiography and History of England 

under Henry VIII By LordHBRnBRTofCherbury 77 opp ,3s Gd. 

*15 Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting In England By 
Horace Walpole. 538 pp , 3s Gd. 

17 Looke’s Essays On Toleration, Education, Value of 
Money 700 pp , 3s Gd. 

t8 Bollngbroke on the Study and Use of History 

3s, Gd. 

19 Essays on Beauty and Taste On Beauty, by 

Francis, Lord Jeffrey, On Taste, by Archibald Alison, 
LL D 334 pp , 3s. Gd. 

20 Mllton’sEarly Britain With More’s England under 

Richard 111 , and Bacon’s England under Henry VIII, 430 pp • 
3s, Gd 

21 Marvell’s Poems and Satires With Memoir of the 

Author 3a Gd. 
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STANDARD WORKS BY GREAT WRITERS 


The World Library— 

*22 Macaulay Reviews, Essays, and Poems 650 pp , 

3a GO, Library Edition, demy 8 vo, 6a 

23 Sydney Smith's Essays, Social and Political 3* 60./ 

Library Edition, demy 8 vo, 6a 

* 24 Lord Bacon Pronclence and Advancement of 

Learning Historical Sketches and Essays. 530 pp , 3a 60. , half- 
calf, 7a 60 t Library Edition, demy 8vo, 6a 
25 Essays by Thomas do Quincey Confessions of 

Opium Eater, Letters to a Young Mb?, &C 550 pp , 3a Gd / 
Library Edition demy 8 vo, 6 a 

*26 Josephus (The Complete Works of) By Whistcn 

Life and Marginal Notes. 810 pp , 3a 60 , half calf, 7a GO 
Library Edition, 6a 

27 Paley’e Works “The Evidences of Christianity,” “Hone 

Paulinse,' and “ Natural Theology *' With Life and Notes 3a 60.} 
half-calf, 7a 60 

28 Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying With Life, Intro- 

duction, and Notes. 3a 60. 

29 Dean Mllman’s History of the Jews 520 pp, 3* no 

30 Macaulay Reviews and Essays 2nd Senes s a no. 
*31 Locke on the Human Understanding 670 pp ,3* oa 1 

half-calf 7 a 60 

*32 Plutarch's Lives By Langhorne. 750 pp ,3* 60. / 

half-calf 7 a 60 

33 Addison's Essays from “Spectator" 3 a oa. 

34 Shakespere’s Complete Works With Life and 

Glossary 1,000 pp , 3 a 61L Library Edition, 6 » 

35 Cook's Boston Monday Lectures 640 pp , 6 a 

36 Todd 8 Complete Works Sunday School Teacher, 

Lectures for Young Men &c. 9*0 pp , 6a 

37 D’Aubigne’s History of the Reformation 870 pp , 

3a 60 . half calf, 7 a 60. 

38 The Arabian Nights' Entertainments 430 pp ,3a go. 

39 Heroes for the Faith ScotUsh Worthies who suffered 

during the Reformation 3a 60, (Also in boards, 3a 60 ) 

40 Martyrs for the T ruth Last Words and Dying 1 esii- 

momes of the Scottish Worthies Revised, with Notes la 6<l. 

41 Cook's Boston Monday Lectures 1st Senes 340 

pp , 3a 60 

42 Cook's Boston Monday Lectures 2nd Senes 300 

pp , 3a 60 

43 Newman Smyth’s Works Containing “ Old Fuths 

in New Light ” “The Religious Feeling," and “ Orthodox Theo- 
logy Oa 6<U 

•44 Hallam s Literature of Europe during the 15th, 16th, 

and iTlh Centuries Complete 000 pp , 6a 

*45 Lamb s Essays of Ella ana Eliana. 850 pp , 3* go, 

46 History of Romo By D Rosa. Edited by H W 

Duickbn, Ph J> 500 pp 3a 60, 

47 History of Greoce Bv D Rosf Edited by H W. 

Dulcksn, Ph 11 4 H 0 pp , 3 h 60, 

48 Palgrave'a History of the Anglo Saxons 60. 
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CHEAP EDITIONS OP STANDARD WORKS 


THE PEOPLE’S STANDARD LIBRARY 

Price tia each, strongly and attractively bound, doth gilt, 
or Plain bucknm, with label on bach 
(Those marked * also in half doth, marbled sides, Si each ) 


* i Longfellow 

* 2 Scott 

* 3 Wordsworth 

* 4 Milton I • 7 Hood 

* 5 Cowper * 8 Byron 

* 6 Keats | * 9 Burns 
*10 Mrs Hemans 

'11 Pope , J'is Shelley 
*i2CampbelIri6HoodstidScr 

Thnmcnn 


•57 Edgeworth’s Moral 

Tales 

*5S Edgeworth's Popular 

laics 

59 Fairchild Family 

60 Two Years Before the 

61 Stepping Heavenward 
*62 Baron Munchausen 

63 Fern Leaves Complete 


*i3Colendge, 17 Thomson *64 Jose Pj 1us Wars 
*14 Moore |»i8 Tupper 65 Josephus Antiquities 
*19 Humorous Poems 66 The Pillar of Fire 

*20 American Poems 67 The Throne of David 

*21 Lowell I *22 Whittier 68 Little Women, 

*23 Shakespeare Complete *69 Good Wives 
•24 Poetic T reasures 


70 Melbourne House 


'29 Leigh Hunt s Poems *74 Lord Bacon znd Series 
'30 Scott s Minstrelsy of *75 SydneySm.th’sEssays 

^ .1 > ..1 n . Rvrinftvfimith 9nrl 


the Scottish Burder 

•31 Dodd s Beauties of 

SlnLespeare 

•32 Poems of Ireland 
*33 Rossetti s Lives of 

Furious Poets 

'34 Herberts Pooms 
*40 Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
'41 Evenings at Home 
*42 Grimm s Fairy Tales 
*43 Robinson Crusoe 
•44 Sandford and Merton 
*45 Pilgrim s Progress 
'46 Swiss Family Robinson 
*47 Andersen s Stories 
*48 Andersen s Tated 


•76 Sydney Smith 2nd Series 
of '77 Macaulay With Memoir 
*78 Macaulay 2nd Series 
*79 Macaulay 3rd Senes, 
of '80 Burke’s Choice Pieces 
'81 Paley’s Evidences 

*82 Natural Theology 

•83 Horse Paulineo 

'84 Webster’s Quotations 
•85 Arabian Nights 
*S6 Todd’s Lectures 
,n 87 Todd’s Sunday School 

Teacher 

an *{59 Student s Manual 

90 Locke on Toleration 

91 Locke on Education 


*49 The Marvels of Nature *92 M’Culloch s Principles 


*50 The Scottish Chiefs 
•51 The Lamplighter 

52 The Wide, Wide World 

53 Queechy 

•54 PoesTales of Mystery 
*55 Wonders of the World 
56 Prince of the House of 

David 


of Political F conomy 
•93 Choice Anecdotes, &.c 
•94 Butlers Analogy 
•95 Taylors Holy Living 

*96 Holy Dying 

•97 Hallam s Literature of 
Europe ijth&iithCentunes 
*98 17th Centur) 
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POPULAR RELIGIOUS WORKS 


Price “ A SIN Q ULAELT NOBLE -BOOK.”— The Christian Union. 

5/- CONTINUITY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT A Study of 

Modem Theology in the Light of its Histoiy By Alexander V G 
Allen, D D , Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, Gs 
“ Wo have read it with great delight It is the work of a 
scholarly mind, stored with well refined knowledge, but it Is also the work 
of a man who knows how to write in a living human way on the highest and 
greatest themes Every page is bright with vivid thought, 

expressed in clear and graceful languages’ — Bradford On 

SERVER. 

3/6 PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY A Contribution to the 

' Christian Interpretation of Christian Doctrines By the Editors of 

T/te Andover Review, Professors in Andover Theological Seminary 
Crown Bvo, doth, 3s Od. 

The essays treat subjects which are regarded as fundamental by all 
Evangelical Christians, and they treat these in the spirit and with the 
methods of what is now known as Progressive Orthodoxy The recognised 
ability and sincerity of the writers gives the work a positive value and 
the volume is of special interest, since the substance of the opinions slated 
in it have led to the trial of tts authors for heresy 

3/6 APPLIED CHRISTIANITY By Washington Gladden, 

' Author of "The Lord's Prayer," &c Crown 8vo, doth, 3s Od 

“A plain, frank and perfectly courageous application of great laws ol 
Christianity to the practical problems of our social life He has 

in a rare measure the power to state the truth clearly and free from parti 
san aspects and entanglements ” —Christian Union 

• 7 IQ GREAT THOUGHTS ON GREAT TRUTHS, or. The 

1 Christian Life, the Church and the Ministry Selected and Classified 

by the Rev E Davies, Editor of " Holy Ihoughts on Holy Things,’ 
&c. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s Od. 

7/6 THE CHRISTIAN'S GOLDEN TREASURY OF HOLY 

1 THOUGHTS ON HOLY THINGS Compiled, Selected, and 

Arranged by the Rev Edward Davies, D I) , Editor of* Great 
Thoughts on Great Truths " Royal 8vo, doth gilt, 7s Od. , hair-calf, 
12s 

“The careful and 1 indly compiler of this volume has opened to us a 
noble storehouse of thought "—The Daily Telegraph 

2/6 DOUBTS, DIFFICULTIES AND DOCTRINES Essays 

V, for the Troubled in Mind By J Mortimer Granville, M D Crown 

1 /— 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s 6d , cheap edition, limp doth, Is 

12/6 THE FAMILY ALTAR A Manual of Domestic Devotion 

' for an entire Year With Engravings Royal 4 to, doth gilt, price 

12s Od , half morocco, Sis 

*/_ PEARSON’S EXPOSITION OF THE CREED A New 

' Edition, carefully Revised by John Nicolls, Editor of ‘Fullers 

Church History,” &c Medium Bvo, doth gilt, Gs 

o/c MOSHEIM'S INSTITUTES OF ECCLESIASTICAL HIS 

‘ TORY Translated, with Notes, by James Murdock. JJD Revised 

by J Seaton Reid, D D Medium 8*o, c*otb v Us, Oct, 

5/_ HORNE’S COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS A New 

' Edition Medium Bvo, d oth, Gs, 
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POPULAR SHILLING MANUALS 


Price WARD, LOCK AND CO *S UNIVERSAL SERIES OK 

SHILLIN G USEFUL BOOKS. 

i Beeton’s Shilling Cookery Book With Gold Plates, 
1 /*- 2 Beeton's Shilling Gardening Sook Fully Illustrated. 

3 Beeton’s Complete Letter Writer, for Ladies and 

Gentlemen 

4 Webster’s Pocket English Dictionary. 

5 Beeton’s Ready Reckoner With many New Tablet 

6 Beeton's Pictorial Spelling Book , 

7 Beeton’s Family Washing Book For Fifty-two Weeks 
9 Beeton’s Investing Money with Safety and Profit 

13 Webster’s Book-keeping Single and Double Entry. 

14 The People's Shilling Housekeeper 

15 Ward and Lock’s Pocket English Dictionary 

16 Ward and Lock’s English and German Dictionary 

18 Complete Etiquette for Ladies 

19 Complete Etiquette for Gentlemen 

20 Complete Etiquette for Families 

21 Mrs Warren’s Economical Cookery Book Ulust 

22 Etiquette of Modern Society 

23 Guide to the Stock Exchange and Money Market 

24 Tegg’s Readiest Reckoner ever Invented 

25 The Bible Student’s Handbook 

26 The Complete Shilling Self-Instructor 

28 Speeches and Toasts Ilow to Make and Propose them, 

29 Ward and Lock’s New Pronouncing Dictionary. 

30 Grammar Made Easy llic Child’s Home Lesson Book 

31 Child’s First Book of Natural History Illustrated 

32 Webster’s Dictionary of Quotations With full Index 

33 The Pocket Map of London, and 32,000 Cab Fares 

34 Beeton’s Recipe Book Uniform with Beeton’s Cookery 

36 Walker and Webster’s English Dictionary 

37 HolidayTrips Round London Profusely Illustrated. 

38 The Holiday Companion, and Tourist's Guide 

39 Ward and Lock’s Indestructible ABC Illustrated 
39AWard and Lock’s Indestructible Alphabet 

40 Doubts, Difficulties, and Doctrines Gkanville. 

41 Beeton’s Dictionary of Natural History Illustrated, 

42 The Dictionary of Every-day Difficulties 

43 Webster’s Illustrated Spelling Book 

44 Beeton’s Book of Songs New and Improved Edition, 

47 M’Phun’s Universal Gazetteer Pocket size. 

48 The Art of Swimming By Captain Webb 

49 Elementary Carpentry and Joinery 257 Illusts. 

50 Ornamental Carpentry and Joinery 271 Illusts. 

51 General Building, Art and Praotice 224 Illusts 

1 52 New South Wales and Queensland Trollope 
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POPULAR SHILLING MANUALS 


Price 

V- 


I 


Universal Series of Useful Books — continued 

53 Victoria and Tasmania. By Anthony Trollop? 

54 South and West Australia. By Anthony Trollope 

55 New Zealand By Anthony Trollope 

56 Cobbett's English Grammar Annotated Edition. 

57 Cobbett’s French Grammar Annotated Edition 

58 How to Pass Examinations, or, The Candidate's Guide 

60 Professions and Occupations A Guide for Youths 

61 Common Blunders In Speaking and Writing 

62 Ahn’s First Lessons in German 

63 Original Readings and Recitations Pemrfrton 

64 Westhall on Training (Pocket size ) 

65 India’s Danger and England’s Duty 
65AThe Irish Problem and England's Difficulty 

66 Moody’s Talks on Temperance (Also cloth, 1 *. (id.) 

67 Intoxicating Drinks Their History and Mystery 

Kirton (Also in cloth mil, Is Od ) 

68 The Poetry of Flowers With Illustrations 

69 The Language of Flowers With Illustrations 

70 Watts's Short View of Scripture History 
71,72,73 Moxon’s Penny Readings Ed by Hood 3 Vols 

74 Sun, Moon and Stars Elementary Astronomy 

75 Tables of the Population of the United Kingdom 

76 Manners of the Aristocracy By One of Themsehes 

77 English Grammar for Self-Learners L. T Smith 

78 Improvement of Modern Dress 

79 Shakespeare's Complete Works 

80 The Book of Recreation and Amusement. 

81 The Magic Lantern Its Construction and Management 

82 Carpenter's Dictionary of Synonyms 

83 Sound, Light and Heat By Dunman 135 musts 

84 Electricity and Magnetism By Dunman 165 IJlusts 

85 Webster 8 English Dictionary Complete 420page» 

86 Life of Emperor William of Germany 

87 The Elementary Writing Book for Self-Instruction 

88 The Progressive Writing Book for Self-Instruction 

89 The Model Writing Book for Self-Instruction 

(Nos 87, 88, 89, in One Volume, 3s ) 


90 A Guide to Health and Long Life Dr Gko Black 

91 The Household Doctor By Dr George Bi acic 

92 Lessons In French By Jules A L Kunz 

93 Lessons in German By H W Dulckfn, Ph D 

94 Our Nurses O’Neill and Barnett. (Also cloth, 3s ) 

95 Profitable and Economical Poultry Keeping 

96 Fret Sawing and Marquetry Cutting (Also cl , 3 *., 

97 Home Plays ByJ M Morton (Also cloth, Js. fid.) 

98 The Enquirer’s Oracle, What to Do and IIow to Do It. 
roi The Clerk s Instructor, or, How to Excel m Business 
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POPULAR USEFUL BOOKS 


New Editions, Carefully Revised, and Enlarged in She. 

WARD AND LOCK'S 

LONG LIFE SERIES. 

Edited by George Black, M D Edm , Author of " First Aid In Aeddent 
and Sudden Illness," Etc Illustrated where necessary 
Price Is per Volume, neatly bound in cloth. 

1 Long Life, and How to Reach It 

2 Eyesight, and How to Care for It. 

3 The Throat and the Voice 

4 The Mouth and the Teeth 

$ The Skin in Health and Disease. 

6 Brain Work and Overwork 

7 Sick Nursing A Handbook for all who have to do with 

Cases of Disease and Convalescence 

8 The Young Wife’s Advice Book A Guide for Mothers 

on Health and Self Management. 

g Sleep How to Obtain It 
io Hearing, and How to Keep it 
u Sea Air and Sea Bathing 
t2 Health In Schools and Workshops 
13 The Human Body Its Structure and Design, 

The Saturday Review sa>s “It is not too much to say of 
them, as a scries, that the shilling invested betimes in each 
of them may be the means of saving many a guinea." 

BEETON’S LEGAL. HANDBOOKS. 

Crown 8vo, In strong linen boards, pnce Is each, 
r Property— 3 Women, Children, and Registration — 3 Divorce 
and Matrimonial CauBos— 4 Wills, Executors, and Trustees — 

5 Transactions In Trado, Securities, and Sureties — 6 Partnership 
and Joint Stock Companies— 7 Landlord and Tenant, Lodgers, 
Rates and Taxes —8 Masters, Apprentices, Servants, and Working 
Contracts— 9 Auctions. Valuations, Agency, Games and Wagers — 
tr Conveyance, Travellers, and Innkeepers — xi Powers, Agree- 
ments, Deeds, and Arbitrations— 13 The County Courts — 14 The 
Householder’s Law Book —15 The Licensing Laws — 16 The Mar- 
ried Women's Property Aot, 1882 —17 Tho Bankruptcy Act, 1883 — 
18 Tho New Reform Act 

ORGAN BUILDING FOR AMATEURS A Guide for Home 
Workers Containing Specifications, Designs and full Instructions for 
Making every portion of the Instrument By Mark Wicks, With 
upwards of 200 Illustrations Crown 8vo, doth gilt, 3 s Gd 
“ TFe have seldom met with a more clear, concise and 
exhaustive little treatise than this ” — Manchester Guardian 

FISHING TACKLE Its Materials and Manufacture By 
John Harrington Kerne, Author of" The Practical Fisherman ”&c 
With 264 Explanatory Diagrams Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3 s Gd 
M All anglers who are wise will find a niche for it in 
the sanctum. It is a positive pleasure to recommend so unassuming 
and mentotious a book " — AthenaiUM 

THE MAGIC LANTERN Its Construction and Manage* 

ment. With 80 Explanatory Engravings Crown 8 vo, doth, Ss 6 d 
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GIFT BOOKS AT EIGHTEENPENCE EACH. 


Pnce YOUTH’S LIBRARY OF WONDER & ADVENTURE. 

Crown 8vo, doth gilt, la Cd , , picture wrapper, la each 

1 J- i A Journey Into the Interior of the Earth Verne 
and 2 The English at the North Pole By Jules Verne 
1/6 3 The Ice Desert By Jules Verne 

4 Ftve Weeks In a Balloon By Jules Verne. 

5 The Mysterious Document By Jules Verne. 

6 On the Track By Jules Verne 

7 Among the Cannibals By Jules Verne 

8 Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea Part I 

9 Part II. 

10 From the Earth to the Moon By Julfs Verne 

it Around the World In Eighty Days By Jules Verne. 

12 Two Years Before the Mast By R H Dana. 

13 Round the Moon By Jules Verne. 

14 Sandford and Merton Illustrated 

15 Baron Munchausen His Travels and Adventures. 

16 Robinson Crusoe ■With many Engravings 

17 A Boy’s Life Aboard Ship, as It Is Illustrated 

18 Life In a Whaler Adventures in Tropical Seas. Ulust 

19 Grimm’s Fairy Tales Illustrated. 

20 The Marvels of Nature "With 400 Engravings 

21 Wonders of the World With 123 Engravings 

22 The Boy’s Own Book of Manufactures and Indus 

tnes of the World With 3S5 Engravings 

23 Fifty Celebrated Men With Portraits and other IUuata 

24 Great Inventors With 109 Engravings 

25 The Boy's Handy Book of Games Illustrated 

26 The Boy’s Handy Book of Natural History must 

27 Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress 100 Engravings 

28 Evenings at Home With many Engravings 

29 Famous Boys With Portraits, &c 

30 Arabian Nights’ Entertainments Illustrated 

31 Andersen’s Popular Tales Illustrated 

32 Andersen's Popular Stories Illustrated. 

33 The Young Marooners By F Goulding Illustrated 
34TheCru8adesandCrusader8 ByJ. G Edgar Ulust 

36 Lion Hunting By Jules Gerard Illustrated. 

37 The Backwoodsman By Sir C F L Wraxall 

39 The Boy’s Book of Modern Travel and Adventure 

40 From Log Cabin to White House Illustrated 
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GIFT BOOKS AT EIGHTEENPENCE 


The Youth’s Library —continued 

41 The Little Ragamuffins of Outcast London By 

James Greenwood Illustrated 

42 England's Hero and Christian Soldier The Life of 

Genenl Gordon Haps and Engravings 

43 Wild Sports of the World Greenwood Illustrated 

44 Brave British Soldiers and the Victoria Cross Do 

45 Silas Horner’s Adventures Grefnwood Illustrated. 

46 Robinson Crusoe Demy 8vo Profusely Illustrated. 

47 The Noble Wife , or, Puthful unto Death Illustrated 

48 The Triumph of T ruth , or, Honesty the Best Folicy. 

49 The Faithful Servant, or, Hie King anrl the Peasant. 

50 The Widow's Son , or, Bread upon the Waters Illust. 

51 The Greek Slave, or, Filial Love Illustrated 

52 The Hero Martyr, or, The Faithful Protestant. Illust, 

53 The Pilgrim Kings , or. The Star of Bethlehem Illust 

54 The Child's Life of Jesus Christ Illustrated 

55 The Good Sailor Boy , or, Adventures of Charley Morant. 

56 The Christian Prince A Historical Narrative. Illust 

57 The Faithful Missionary , or. Life in Greenland Illust 

58 The Boy Pilot An Iceland Narrative Illustrated 

59 Fidelity Rewarded By Franz Hoffmann. Illust 
Go Virtue Triumphant, or, Anton, the Fisherman Illust 

61 Famous Friendships of Eminent Men and Women Do 

62 Romantic Tales of Royal Palaces illustrated 

63 Notable Women of Our Own Time Portraits 

ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN LIBRARY. 

Crown 8vo picture wrapper, price 3 a each; doth gilt, 3 a t id } 
superior editions, cloth gilt, 80 (id. cadi (The 3 a, Gd. and ~n (id 
editions of those marked (*) are embellished by the charming Illustrations 
of Schulpr, Rayah o, and others, the addition of which render them m 
every w-iy perfect ) 


*1 Madame Thcroso 
a Tho Conscript. 

*3 Tho Great Invasion 
4 Tho Blockado 
*5 Tho States General 
*6 Tho Country In Danger 
7 Waterloo 
*8 Dr Mathcus 
*9 Stories of tho Rhino 
*10 Frlond Frlti 


*11 The Alsaclan Schoolmaster 
*ia Tho PollGh Jew 
13 Master Daniel Rock 
*tS Year One of tho Republic 
*16 Citizen Bonaparte. 

*17 Confessions of a Clarionet 
Player 

*18 Campaign In Knbylla. 

*19 Tho Man Wolf 
*20 Tho Wild Huntsman 


DOUBLE VOLUMES Crown Svo, picture boards, 8a each 
1 Under Flro [1789-1793 I 6 Tho Burled Troasuro 
3 Tho Story of a Peasant, I 7 Tho Old SchoolmaBtar 
5 Tho Mysterious Doctor { 

In new and handsome binding, doth gilt, gilt top, 6fi each 
Tho States General and 1 he J Year One of tho Republic, 
Country in 1) uiger 67 Page 1 and Citireo Ilonaparte CO 

Illustrations | Page Illustrations 
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